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NOW READY, 


ASES FOR BINDING VOL. I. OF 
“TrTETE READER,” 


Price 2s, 





ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE ‘“‘READER,”’ 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who wili receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


(J ERMANY.— Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 


Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the “Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees, 


The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 

















Offices :—1, Dale Street, Leverpoct ; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C, 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 











i FIRE LIFE INVESTED 
YEAR.| PREMIUMS. PREMIUMS, FUNDS. 
1851 £54,305 £27,157 £502,824 
1858 £222,279 £72,781 £821,061 
1861 £360,130 £135,974 £1,311,005 
1862 £436,065 £138,71 £1,417,808 














The Fire Duty paid by this Company in England in 1862 was 
£71,234. 





SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806, 








ACCUMULATED FUND ... ... £3,161,252 4 0 





Copies of the ANNUAL REPORTS and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 





Last Bonus given in 1861.—Next Division in 18, 
ELLINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Head Office—8, CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, London. 


By the New Bonus features of the Society, Ordinary Life 
Policies are made payable during lifetime of the assured, with- 
out extra premium, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 1862. 


**528 new Policies were completed, grt | £141,125, and pro- 
ducing in new annual premiums £5,212, 15s, 1d.” 
ie at 6 per cent. was declared upon the shares of the 
suciety. 
CHARLES W. ROE, Manager. 


Prospectuses, annual reports, bonus ly —~y and every 
information given, upon application at the Head Office, or of 
any of the society’s superintendents or agents. 


N.B.—Applications for Agencies invited. 


gouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 








LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 

Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Wallaroo, and a. Approved 
negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 

New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Com *s Agents. 
pany’s Ag WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
March Sist, 1363. 


PRICE's PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





Pricr’s “NEw Nieut Lienuts,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker. Price 6d. per 


PARAWAX S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
sidered perfect in Ao b and light, burning long, are not 


“ PRICE’S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold J LA, and 3s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
an 


save 
BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 





RexYAL HUMANE SOCIETY :— 


INSTITUTED 1774, 
To collect and circulate the most approved Methods for Recover- 
ing Persons apparently Drowned or Dead; to suggest and pro- 
vide suitable Apparatus for, and bestow Rewards on all who 
assist in, the Preservation or Restoration of Human Life, 


SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


DIRECTIONS FOR ae ge THE APPARENTLY 
AD. 


I.—IF FROM DROWNING OR OTHER SUFFOCATION, OR NAR- 
COTIC POISONING.—Send immediately for Medical Assistance, 
Blankets, and Dry Clothing, but proceed to treat the Patient 
instantly, securing as much fresh air as possible, 

The points to be aimed at are—first, and immediately, the 
Restoration of Breathing ; and, secondly, after breathing is 
restored, the Promotion of Warmth and Circulation. 

The efforts to restore life must be persevered in until the 
arrival of Medical Assistance, or until the pulse and breathing 
have ceased for at least an hour. 





TREATMENT TO RESTORE NATURAL BREATHING, 


Rule 1.—To Maintain a Free Entrance of Air into the Wind- 
pipe.—Cleanse the mouth and nostrils; open the mouth; draw 
forward the Patient’s tongue, and keep it forward: an elastic 
band over the tongue and under the chin will answer this 
purpose. Remove ull tight clothing from about the neck and 
chest. 


Rule 2.—To0 Adjust the Patient’s Position.—Place the Patient 
on his back on a flat surface, inclined a little from the feet 
upwards; raise and support the head and shoulders on a small 
. rm cushion or folded article of dress placed under the shoulder- 

ades. 


Rule 3.—To Imitate the Movements of Breathing.—Grasp the 
Patient’s arms just above the elbows, and draw the arms gently 
and steadily upwards, until they meet above the head (this is 
for the purpose of drawing air into the lungs); and keep the 
arms in that position for two seconds. Then turn down the 
Patient’s arms, and press them gently and firmly for two 
seconds against the sides of the chest. (This is with the object of 
pressing air out of thelungs. Pressure on the breast-boue will 
aid this.) 


Repeat these measures alternately, deliberately, and per- 
severingly, fifteen times in a minute, until a spontaneous 
effort to respireis perceived, immediately upon which cease 
to imitate the movements of breathing, and proceed to 
INDUCE CIRCULATION AND WARMTH (as below), 


Should a warm bath be procurable, the body may be placed 
in it up to the neck, continuing to imitate the movements 
of breathing. Raise the body in twenty seconds in a sitting 
position, and dash cold water against the chest and face, 
and pass ammonia under the nose. The Patient should 
not bs kept in the warm bath longer than five or six 
minutes, 


Rule 4.—To Excite Seepiretion-During the employment of 
the above method excite the nostrils with snuff or smelling- 
salts, or tickle the throat with a feather. Rub the chest and 
face briskly, and dash cold and hot water alternately on them. 


*,.* The above directions are chiefly Dr. H. R. SILVESTER’s 
method of restoring the apparently Dead or Drowned, and have 
been approved by the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 





TREATMENT AFTER NATURAL BREATHING HAS BEEN 
RESTORED, 


Rule 5.—7'o Induce Circulation and Warmth.—Wrap the 
Patient in dry biankets, and commence rubbing the limbs up- 
wards, orealy and energetically, The friction must be continued 
under the blankets or over the dry clothing. 


Promote the warmth of the by the application of hot 
flannels, bottles or bladders of hot water, heated bricks, 
&c., to the pit of the stomach, the arm-pits, between the 
thighs, and to the soles of the feet. Warm clothing may 
generally be obtained from bystanders. 


On the restoration of life, when the powerof swallowing has 
returned, atea-spoonful of warm bape ag ean es of 
wine, warm brandy and water, or coffee should be given. 
The Patient should be kept in bed, and a disposition to 
oe encouraged. During reaction large mustard plasters 
to the chest and below the shoulders will greatly relieve 
the distressed breathing. 


IL.—I¥F FROM INTENSE COLD.—Rub the body with snow, ice, 
or cold water. Restore warmth by slow degrees. In these acci- 
dents it is highly dangerous to apply heat too early. 


Ill.—IF FROM INTOXICATION.—Lay the individual on his 
side on a bed, with his head raised. The Patient should be 
induced to vomit, Stimulants should be avoided. 


IV.—IF FROM APOPLEXY OR FROM SUNSTROKE.—Cold should 
be applied to the head, which should be ~y well raised, Tight 
clothing should be removed from the neck and chest, Stimu- 
lants should be avoided, 





APPEARANCES WHICH GENERALLY INDICATE DEATH. 


There is no breathing or heart’s action; the eyelids are gene- 
rally half-closed; the B ig dilated; the jaws clenched; the 
fingers semi-contracted; the tongue appearing between the 
teeth, and the mouth and nostrils are covered with a frothy 
mucus, Coldness and pallor of surface increases, 





Every individual, of whatever rank or station, has a direct 
personal interest in the prosperity of this Institution, 


Subscribers :—One Guinea per annum constitutes an Annual 
Governor; Two Guineas, an Annual Director; Ten Guineas 
Donation, a Life Governor; Twenty Guineas, a Life Director. 


Subscriptions and Donations are received by the Committee ; 
T. E. Baker, Esq., Treasurer; and at the following Bankers :— 
Drspaxg & Co., Cornhill; DRUMMOND & Co., Charing Cross; 
a Lupgock, & Co., Lombard Street; or by the 


N.B.—Annual Reports of the Society, with the Methods of 
nt in French and English, at the Office; price to 
Non-Subscribers, 1s, 
LAMBTON J. H. YOUNG, Secretary, 
OFFICE :—4, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHABING CBOSS, 


(\RYSTAL PALACE.—This Day, Saturday, 
Sept. 5th, MR. ADOLPHUS FRANCIS, assisted by MDLLE. 
CLARISSE ST. PIERRE, will Declaim Bartholomew’s Translation 
of SOPHOCLES’ “ ANTIGONE:” the Choruses to Mendelssohn’s 
Music will be sung by the Male Voices of the POLYHYMNIAN 
CHOIR.—Conductor, Mr. ALFRED GILBERT. 


NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 


Dr. Waitz’s “ANTHROPOLOGIE der NATURVOLKER” 
will be ready for delivery to the Fellows in a few weeks, All 
goatiomen pointing at the present time will receive the whole of 

he publications for the year. There are a few vacancies on the 
list of Foundation Members. A Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars will be forwarded on application to 


C, CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., 
J. FREDERICK CuLLINGWOOD, ras. Hon. Seos, 


4, St. Martin's Place, W.C. 


HE METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS of ART 


at 43, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, for Female Classes ones 
Spitalfields, Crispin Street; Finsbury, William Street; St. 
omas’s Charterhouse, Goswell Street ; Rotherhithe, Grammar 
School, Deptford Road; St. Martin’s, Castle Street, Lo Acre; 
Lambeth, St. Oswald’s Place; Ham tead, Dispensary Building ; 
Christchurch, St. George’s-in-the- ast; and St. Mary’s, Hide 
Place, Vincent Square, Westminster, will RE-O EN on 
THURSDAY, ist October. The New Training Schools, at Soutl 
Kensington, will be opened on the 5th October. For informa- 
tion respecting Fees, &c., apply ateach School, or to the Secre- 
tary, South Kensington Museum, w. 
By Order of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 and 68, 


Harley Street, W, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, 
for the General Education of Ladies, and for Granting Cortifi- 
cates of Knowledge. 

Patrons. 


Her Mabesty the QUEEN. 
H.H.R, the Princess of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London, 
Principal—The Dean of Westminster. 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 
Committee of Professors. 


Alphonse Mariette 
Rev. F. D. Maurice 
Rev. M. Meyrick 











Ant, Biaggi 

W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus, D. 
Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. 

Rey. Francis Garden W. Cave Thomas 
William Hughes 


peony Warren 
John Hullah Gottlieb Weil, Ph.D. 


The College Classes will OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on 
MONDAY, October 5. 

Individual Instruction in Vocal Music is given by Mr. George 
Benson, and in Instrumental Music by Messrs, Jay, O’May, and 
Dorrell, and Misses Green, C. Green, Heaton, and : 

Special Conversation Classes in French, German, and Italian, 
are formed on the entry of six names. 

Arrangements are made for receiving Boarders. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to subjects, fees, scholar- 
ships, &c., may be had on angiicatton to Mrs. Williams, at the 
College office. . H, PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 and 68, 


Macey Street, W.—Lady-Superintendent, Miss HAY; 
Assistant, Miss Tucker. 
The CLASSES in this SCHOOL, for girls from five to thirteen, 
will OPEN on MONDAY, September 28, 

The course of instruction in the senior division is intended to 
be Lproneratcey to that in Queen’s College. 

upils in the junior division are taught chiefly on the Pesta- 

lozzian system. 

Instruction in Instrumental Music is given by Misses Green, 


C. Green, Heaton, and Bagulay. 

Prospectuses, with full ¥ coulepe, mag be had on application 
office. 
. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


to Mrs. Williams, at the 
RYPT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


GLOUCESTER.—THE TRUSTEES give notice that they are 
abeut to ELECT a HEAD MASTER, who will be required to 
enter upon the duties of his o as early as may be in the 
month of November next. The salary will be 44 annum, 
the further yearly sum of £2 for every scholar up to 
of 100, and £1 a-year for every scholar above that number. 
There were 108 boys in the school at Midsummer last. The 
house provided for the Head Master is roomy and convenien 
with a good garden, and will be occupied by him free of ren 
and taxes. ere is an exhibition from this school to Pembroke 
College, Oxford. The Head Master will not be allowed, during 
his tenure of office, to hold or exercise any other cure or one 
ment, ecclesiastical orcivil. Applications, stating age, &c., with 
Testimonials, sealed and pre-paid, to be sent, on or before the 
20th September next, to Mr. WASHBOURN, Solicitor, Gloucester, 
Clerk to the Trustees, from whom further particulars may be 
0 n 


RYPT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


GLOUCESTER.—WANTED an ASSISTANT MASTER, to 
take the Junior Classes. Myo £109 per annum. No out-of- 
school duties. Applications statingage, &c., with Testimonials, 
to be sent, on or before the 5th of mber, toMr. WASHBOURN, 
Solicitor, Gloucester, the Clerk to the Trustees, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 











Price 3s. 6d., 


HRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, Part Ill. Vol. I1.: containing EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, 
BABYLONIAN, TYRIAN, MEDIAN, and LYDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 
being part of a Compendium of Chronology from the Reign ot 
Solomon to the Birth of Christ. To be followed by HEsREWand 
PERSIAN CHRONOLOGY. ~~ with a Chronological Tabie. 
BY J. W. BosanQust, Esq., urer. 

n Part LI. of the same Volume is a Translation ofthe “ SIDER 
OLAM RABBAH,” an Ancient Hebrew Chronicle, By JOHN 
WILLIAMS, Esq., Hon. Sec. Price 3s. 6d. 


Sold by H. G. Bomn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
LD BOOKS. —Just Published, JOHN 
WILSON’S MISCELLAN ALOG 
USEFUL, CURIOUS, and ENTERESTING OLD BOOKS. 
Gratis to any address for One Stamp. Books bought and ex- 


JOHN WILSON, Old and New Bookseller and X 
98, Great Russell Street, London, W.C, 
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TRUBNER & ©0.’S 
LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





Grammar of the Greek Language 


h Schools and Colleges. By Dr. RapH. KUHNER. 
prank Ee the German oy ee B. Epwanne and 8, H. 


TAYLOR. Fourth Edition. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


An Elementary Grammar of the 
TT rtok “One Vol. “Thirteenth Edition. "svo. eloth, 0s. 


GERMAN. 
New, Practical, and Easy Method 


of Learning the German Language. By Dr. F. AHN. First and 
Second Course. Boundin One Vol. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 


Practical Grammar of the German 


Language (intended as a Sequel te the foregoing work), with a 
Grammatical Index and a Glossary of all the German Words 
occurring in the Work, By Dr. F. Am#N, 12mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Key to Ditto. By Dr. F. Ahn. 


12mo., cloth., 1s. 6d. 


Manual of German and English 


Conversations; or Vade Mecum for English Travellers. By Dr. 
F. AHN, 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Benedix—A Comedy, in Three 


Acts. By RopERICK BENEDIX. With Grammatical and Expla- 

otes, by Fn, WEINMANN, German Master at the Royal 

Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmermann, Teacher of 
odern Languages. 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


FRENCH. 


New, Practical, and Easy Method 


of Learning the French Language. By Dr. F.AnN. In Two 
2mo., sold separately at 1s.6d.each. The Two Courses, 


8,1 
n one vol, 12mo., cloth, price 3s, 


Manual of French and English 


Conversation. By Dr. F. AHN. 12mo., cloth, 2s, 6d, 


Materials for Translating from 


English into French: being a Short Essay on Translation, fol- 
lowed by a Graduated Selection in Prose and Verse, from the 
Best English Authors. By L. LE BrRuN, 12mo. cloth, price 4s, 


Lecons Graduées de Traduction 


et de Lecture; or, Graduated Lessons in Translation and 

Reading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotations on History 

Geography, Synonym and Style, and a Dictionary of Words an 
oms, By 


ENEY VAN LAUN,. 12mo., pp. viand 476, 5s, 1862, 


f DUTCH. 
A Concise Grammar of the Dutch 


; witha Selection from the best Authors, in Prose and 
Poetry. By Dr. F. AHN. Transiated from the Tenth Original 
German Edition,and remodelled for the use of English Students, 
By HENRY VAN LAUN. 12mo., pp. 170, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ITALIAN. 


New, Practical, and Easy Method 


of Learning the Italian Language. BY Dr. F. AHN. First and 
Second Course, One Vol. 12mo., 3s. 


Key to Ditto. By Dr. F. Ahn. 


12mo., 1s. 


New English and Italian Pro- 


pouneing and Explanatory Dictionary. By JoHN MILLHOUSE. 
Vol. I. English-Italian. ol. I. Italian-English. Two Vols. 


Square 8vo., cloth, orange edges, 14s. 


Dialoghi Inglesi ed Italiani. By 


JOHN MILLHOUSE, 18mo., cloth, 2s. 
SPANISH. 


An Easy Introduction to Spanish 


Conversation: containing all that is necessary to make a rapid 
rogress in it; particularly designed for those who have little 
me to study, or are their own instructors. By MARIANO 

VELASQUEZ. New Edition, enlarged. 12mo., cloth, 2s. éd. 


A Dictionary of the Spanish and 


English longnagee. the use of young Learners and Tra- 
i. By MARIANO VELASQUEZ. In two Parts. I. Spanish- 
English; LI. English-Spanish. Crown 8vo., pp. 860, roan, 10s. 6d. 


A Pronouncing Dictionary of the 


ish and English ages. In two Parts. I. Spanish; 
1 ye sh. By MARIANO VELASQUEZ DELA CADENA, 
Royal dvo., pp. xvi. 676, and xiv. 6u4. Price £1. 1s, 


PORTUGUESE. 
A Practical Grammar of Portu- 


jee and English, exhibiting in a Series of Exercises, in Double 
slation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Languages, as now 
written and spoken, Adapted to Ollendorff’s System by the 
Rev. ALEXANDER J. D. D’OrsEY, of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of the English Language in that 
University. In One Vol. 12mo., cloth, boards, 7s. 


: > e . 
Colloquial Portuguese; or, The 
Words and Phrases of Brery deg Life. Compiled from Dictation 
and Conversation, for the Use o 
in Portugal, The Brazils, Madeira, and the Azores. With a brief 
of Epistolary Phrases. By Rev. ALEX. J. D. D’ORsky, 
Second Edition, considerab salaspea and improved, In One 
Volume. 12mo., cloth, S, 38. 6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Practical Mercantile Correspon- 


DENCE. A Collection of Modern Letters of Business, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and an Appendix, containing 
a Dictionary of Commercial Technicalities, Pro Forma Luvoices, 
Account 8, Bills of aang, one Bills of Exch e; also, an 
Explanation of the German Chain Rule. Twelfth dition, re- 
viens ane Se re By WILLIAM ANDERSON. 12mo., pp. xxxii 

e Gopyright of this important and well-known Work has 
wdiuie the property of the Savertioers.) 


GermanCommercial Letter-writer, 


ye Bxplonatory gh ge in English, ona nr ge TTR 
German » and English. . F, AHN, 
12mo,, cloth, price 4s. 6d. ad 


French Commercial Letter-writer, 


with E ry Introduction, and a Commercial Glossary i 
Freneh, (ermal, and English.’ By Dr. F. Aun. lame. cloth, 


60, ParernosTER Row, Lonpoy, 
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In One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 


;wiiCtCke £0 8ST. 


A NOVEL. 
By 8. M, Author of ‘‘ UsE Anp Sunsuive,” “Story or A FAMILY,” ‘‘QuEEN ISABEL,” &c. 





** Another first-rate novel by a Woman! The plot well-con 


since Charles Reade’s ‘Christie Johnstone,’ ’—READER. 


ived and worked out, the characters individualized and clear-cut, 
‘and the story so admirably told that you are hurried along for two hours and a half, with a smile often Srenkinnr out at the 
humour, a tear ready to start at the pathos, and with unflagging interest, till the heroine’s release from all trouble is announced 
atthe end. .... We heartily recommend the book to all readers. It is more full of character than any book we remember 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 AMEN CORNER. 





122, Fizezet Srrezt, Lompoy. 


NEW FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


MESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & Co. beg to announce, 
for immediate Publication, the undermentioned Volumes, 
which will be issued during the month of September. 

I, 
NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo., price 31s. 6d., 
SACKVILLE CHASE. 


By C. J. COLLINS, 
[ Immediately, 





II, 
NEW INDIAN STORY. 
In. Two Volumes, post 8vo., price 21s., 
STRONGHAND; or, THE NOBLE REVENGE. 
By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
[On Sept. 15. 
IIT. 
NEW BOOK OF ESSAYS. 
In One Volume, post 8vo., price 10s. 6, 
BREAKFAST IN BED. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
[On Sept. 15, 





Iv. 
NEW CLERICAL NOVEL. 
In One Volume, post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 
THE 
REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES, 


By the Author of “ Roman Canpizs,” “Tue Nieut 
Matt,” &c, 
[Immediately, 





Vv. 
ROMANCE OF MERCANTILE LIFE, 
In One Volume, post 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE, 


By A BILL BROKER. 
[In a few days, 





vi. 
In One Volume, post 8vo., 10s. 6d., 
THE CROSS OF HONOUR. 


By the Author of “Sat. Hovse rm Piccapiity,” 


**Purtrp Morton,’’ &c. 
[ Ready Sept. 30. 





London: Jonn Maxweut & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 


CLASSICAL AND OTHER 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
J. H. and James Parker, 377, Strand. 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
J. H. and James Parker, 377, Strand. 


SHORT NOTES TO ACCOMPANY THE TEXTS 
OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION, 

J. H. and JAmges PARKER, 377, Strand. 














Now Ready, price 2s. 6d., 
MENTONE IN ITS MEDICAL ASPEOT. 
By JAMES L. SIORDET, M.B., Lond. 
Jouw Cuvrcutit and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 


On Stammering & Stuttering ; 


THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. By James 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of “‘ The 
Philospphy of Voice and Speech,”’ &c. 

“Dr, Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is 


very ay written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
focsted is whole energies to the task.” —-THE READER, March 7, 


“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for stammering, if 
properly and perseveringly applied, is a certain cure for that 
distressing malady,”’—The Press, March 14, 1863, 


London; Loneman, Green, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings, 





NEW POPULAR ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
In crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., half-bound, 960 pp., 


The Standard Pronouncing 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Based on the labours of Worcester, Webster, Ogilvie, 
Richardson, Craig, Goodrich, and other eminent lexico- 
graphers, comprising many thousand new words which 
modern literature, science, art and fashion have called 
into existence. Edited by P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. 

This Standard English Dictionary is entirely new, 
and finely printed in a type expressly cast for the work. 
It embodies in its contents above 22,000 words more than 
the very best of its contemporaries. A Specimen gratis 
on application to any bookseller or to the publishers. 


London: RovutLepGr, Warne, and Rovurieper. 
- HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS, 
A History of England. By 


the Rev. James Wurtz. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


The Fall of Rome, and the 


RISE OF THE NEW NATIONALITIES. By Joun 
SHerprarp, D.C.L. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
of the 


) ° ’ ° 
D’Aubigne’s History 
REFORMATION, Condensed and Trauslated by the 
Rev. Jonny Gitt. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


London: Rovtieper, Warne, and RovriEner, 
Farringdon Street. 








Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s., 


Ciceronis Oratio, pro Lucio 


MURCNA. From the most recent texts, carefully re- 
vised, with Notes, &c., by the Rev. G. B. Warr er, A.M. 





Marci Tullii Ciceronis de 


OFFICHS LIBRI TRES. From the text of Zumpr, 
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THE SCIENCES AND THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE classification of the Sciences adopted 

by the British Association in its annual 
meetings is one of mere practical conve- 
nience. As modified for this year’s meeting 
at Newcastle, it stands as follows :—SEcTION 
A, Mathematical and Physical Science ; 
Section B, Chemical Science; SEcrion C, 
Geology ; Section D, Zoology and Botany, 
with a Sub-Section for Physiology ; SECTION 
EK, Geography and Fthnology; Srotron F, 
Economie Science and Statistics ; SECTION G, 
Mechanical Science. This distribution, we 
say, 1s one evidently for business purposes 
only. It suits, in a rough way, for the prac- 
tical work of the annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. It breaks up the general parliament 
of our scientific men into committees, in which 
those whose pursuits and experiences are 
similar find themselves grouped together, 
while yet each committee feels itself a part of 
the whole body. But it is such a distr#bu- 
tion of the sciences as probably no one mem- 
ber of the Association would propose or would 
defend on theoretical grounds. In fact, theo- 
retically, it is a jumble. The Sections follow 
each other in a numerical order conveying no 
principle of relation whatsoever ; the division 
into Sections is such that the same matter 
may often belong to two or more Sections; 
and one or two of the Sections are really Sec- 
tions of Art, or of special applications of 
Science, rather than of Science itself. We 
know not whether it has been some instinct- 
ive perception of this, or merely the confu- 


- sion of mind natural to a layperson circulating 


among the Sections and carrying away shreds 
from them all inextricably mixed together, 
that has prompted some local Newcastle poet 
thus to express himself respecting the great 
congress that has been honouring his native 
town :— 

Ah! what mortal recollections 

Can retain this load of Sections ? 

Section A and Section G, 

Geo- and Zo-ology, 

Chemistry and Mathematics, 

And Statistics, and Mechanics, 

Whirl alternate through the brain, 

Till one almost goes insane. 





We dare say that, whatever were the ar- 
rangement into Sections adopted by the Asso- 
ciation, a lay brain would feel very much in 
this confused state after a circuit through all 
the Sections. Perhaps, however, it is to be 
regretted that the mere formal list of the 
Sections of such a body as the British Asso- 
ciation, periodically placardedand universally 
read as it is, does not serve asa lesson by rote 
to the public what the great leading divisions 
of Science really are, and how they stand 
related to each other. Practically, perhaps, 
this would be impossible. And yet we are 
not sure whether, by the confession of scien- 
tific men themselves, there might not be a 
division of the work of the British Association 
into departments, which, while corresponding 
more nearly with a proper theoretical classi- 
fication of the sciences, should be quite as 
convenient practically as the present. Indeed, 
the constitution and arrangements of the 
British Association, hike those of the British 
nation itself, have been the result of accretion 
rather than of organization. At the time 
when the British Association was formed, the 
idea of a possible arrangement or classification 
of the sciences on grounds of their theoretical 
interdependence was not so familiar as it is 
now. 

For most purposes, if not for all, the best 
theoretical classification of the sciences yet 
proposed is that which, if not devised by the 
French philosopher M. Auguste Comte, was 
first emphatically expounded by hiffi, and 
made the basis of a complete didactic system. 
Comte, as all know, recognised no other kind 
of knowledge as lawful, or, indeed, possible, 
for the human intellect than that furnished by 
the series of the so-called ‘‘ positive sciences” 
—i.e., those sciences of which our British 
Association takesaccount. Hissystem allowed 
ofno Theology, no Metaphysics, no Philosophy 
even—or at least no Philosophy, save such as 
might consist in a kind of return-ticket from 
a course of all the sciences. It is on this 
ground that much of the highest mind of the 
age revolts, and must revolt, from his system, 
considered as a whole; but among the many 
luminous conceptions thrown forth by him 
that may be accepted and turned to valuable 
service, even by those who most vehemently 
abhor his system as a whole, there is, perhaps, 
none that may be adopted more profitably, 
with certain easy modifications, and with less 
of danger adhering to it, than his conception 
of the proper arrangement, or, as he called it, 
‘‘hierarchy ” of the sciences. Whoever has 
read his exposition of this arrangement as 
preliminary to his chief work, or has followed 
it as carried out in that work, never can forget 
it. According to Comte, the following is the 
true scheme or order of the sciences :— 


I. MATHEMATICS, 
II. ASTRONOMY. 

III. Generat Puysics.. (Statics and Dyna- 
mics.) 

IV. CHEMISTRY. 

V. Brotoay. (Vegetable and Animal Phy- 
siology.) 

VI. Socrotoey. (Under this ugly hybrid 
name of his own invention, Comte proposed to in- 
clude the science of all kinds of social phenomena, 
or of the action and inter-action of men in commu- 
nities ; in other words, Ponrrican Scrence or 
the Scrence or History.) 


$y this scheme of tho sciences, Comte 
averred, all the phenomena of the universe 
that man can know, or can concern himself 
about, are grasped. All the truths or con- 
clusions that the human intellect can arrive 
at or work out are of: one or other of these 
sorts—Truths Mathematical, Truths Astro- 
nomical, Truths Mechanical, Truths Che- 
mical, Truths Biological, Truths Sociological 
or Historical. All the other thousand and 
one so-called sciences are but mixtures or 
applications of these. The mass of man’s 
conceptions about any thing, or set of phe- 
nomena, whatever, may be called his science 
of that thing or set of phenomena; but the 
foregoing are the grand or leading sciences, 
to which all the others may be reduced. 

We need hardly stop here to point out at 
any length the flaws that will unanimously, 
or in certain quarters, be found with this 
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Scheme of the Sciences, taken even as a 
detached bit of speculation. Obviously, first 
of all, in making Mathematics an inductive 
or empirical science, a science of generaliza- 
tions from observed phenomena, Comte of- 
fends against the powerful belief of those 
who maintain that Mathematics is a science 
of necessary notions. Then, again, the utter 
absence of arfy science of Psychology, and of 
all the allied moral sciences, from the scheme 
—sayve as they may be involved and huddled 
up in the so-called sciences of Biology and 
Sociology—will strike every one. Comte 
deliberately repudiated any such special 
science of the human mind as is contended 
for under the name of Psychology. In his 
scheme the study of the mind of man, so far 
as he could be studied individually, was only 
the highest and most complex of studies in 
the vast department of Biology—the study 
of nerve-and-brain function, or of ‘‘ cerebra- 
tion,” in the animal Man; all the rest 
belonged to Sociology. Probably he would 
not have objected to the interpolation of a 
science, similar to what has lately been 
called ANTHROPOLOGY, between’ general 
Biology and Sociology; but, had he done 
so, it would only have been by way 
of concession and under protest. He 
would, probably, have preferred to break 
Biology within itself into the three sub- 
sections of Vegetable Physiology, Animal 
Physiotogy, and Human Physiology. In 
short, at this point of his scheme some modi- 
fication would be necessary to prevent the 
shock of too abrupt a transition from mere 
Zoology to Man in a state of Society. And 
then, finally, as to his last science—that of 
Sociology, or History—there is, as every one 
knows, a strong controversy among thinkers 
as to the possibility of any Science of 
History in any such sense of the word 
‘‘science’’ as that which is implied in our 
series of the physical sciences. 
Notwithstanding all these queries and 
drawbacks, which result from a fundamental 
dissent from Comte’s total philosophy, his 
scheme of the positive sciences, taken with 
the limits which that name suggests, has 
much to recommend it. It is, indeed, to a 
great extent practically assumed and pro- 
ceeded on in quarters where there is no 
reference to the expositions of it by Comte 
or by any other authority. Thus it corres- 
ponds pretty accurately to the ideas enter- 
tained by the British Association of the aggre- 
gate of the matters, which, under the name 
of Science, come within their scope. With- 
out concerning themselves with the question 
whether Mathematics is a science of neces- 
sary notions, and therefore an appurtenance 
of Logic, or a science of induction and obser- 
vation, the British Association gives a place 
to Mathematicsamong its departments. So far 
also as the Association thinks itself entitled 
to trench on the Science of Man or Mind, and 
the various Moral Sciences which are grouped 
together under that general name, it would 
have no difficulty in allocating the researches 
to which it confines itself either to Biology on 
the one hand (especially if an express prolon- 
gation of Biology were granted under some 
such name as Anthropology), or to Social 
Science on the other. Thus what it prose- 
cutes under the name of Ethnology, and, in 
part, the Geography which it includes in its 
business, might be referred to Biology, or at 
least distributed between Biology and Social 
Science ; while Economics, Stafistics, and the 
like are obyiously only names for fragments 
or excerpts from the general body of Social 
Science. The British Association, indeed, 
shrinking frem so vast an addition to its 
labour’ as that which it would have to under- 
take if it meluded Social Science in its pro- 
gramme, and perhaps also feeling instine- 
tively that this is a domain in which strict 
scientific method is as yet inapplicable on 
any large scale, has dono wisely, in the 
meantime, in abandoning that domain as an 
immense outfield, and in letting another 
Association, under the inspiration of a diffe- 
rent set of principles and sentiments, enter 
nominally on the possession of it. But, 
so far as it does make incursions of its 
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own into this domain, through researches in 
Economics, Statistics, and the like, the scheme 
above given comprehends its work of this 
kind, and assigns a definite theoretical place 
to it. Nor can any one study the scheme, in 
the light of the explanations that can be 

iven of it, without seeing how much more 
beautifully, according to all grounds of 
theory, it would arrange and nfip out all the 
work of such a body as the British Associa- 
tion than the present practical jumble of the 
seven Sections. 

In the first place, Comte averred, the 
scheme is that of the natural order or logical 
interdependence of the Sciences. It proceeds 
from the most general and simple, which is 
stationed first, on to the most special and 
complex, which comes last of all. In 
sthomaticn, which deals with magnitude 
and number, the conditions are the fewest 
and simplest possible ; there is the least pos- 
sible clutch upon the real world of pheno- 
mena. That, therefore, comes first. Next 
there is Astronomy, which presupposes 
Mathematics, but brings Mathematics to bear 
on new facts and conditions not involved in 
Mathematics, but got out of the observation 
of the celestial sphere and the bodies 
moving in it. In Astronomy, as it were, 
a totally independent set of data are 
plunged into the prior assemblage of Mathe- 
matical notions. Hence this science is 
one degree more special and complex, and it 
comes second in the hierarchy. General 
Physics, again—or the science of the mecha- 
nical actions of bodies on each other, subject 
to the higher laws of Astronomy—is a science 
still more complex and special, presupposing 
Astronomy, presupposing Mathematics, but 
bringing into the medley of notions furnished 
by hens sciences a fresh draught of miscel- 
laneous facts from nature. emistry is a 
science still more special and complex; for 
it investigates the changes in the atomic 
constitution of bodies—which changes take 
place under subjection to mechanical, and 
astronomical and mathematical laws, but 
could not be deduced from any amount of 
consideration of these, unaided by new infor- 
mation exacted by very difficult processes 
from the real world. Then in Biology, or the 
science of organized beings, vegetable or 
animal, there 1s still a vast farther advance 
in complexity and speciality, arising from 
the accession of that astonishing set of new 
ea which is involved in Life. 

o amount of mere Mathematics, mere 
Astronomy, mere Physics, and mere Che- 
mistry would generate a Biology; and yet 
Biology presupposes Chemistry, Physics, 
Astronomy, and Mathematics. Lastly, 
there is History, or the Social Science, the 
most complex and multifarious of all, pre- 
supposing all the rest, and involving the 
facts and teachings of them all, but yet not 
to be educed by any mere reasoning out of 
these, but only to be constructed by long 
observation applied to its proper object- 
matter—Man and his generations in a state 
of Society. 

But more than this. Not only, according 
to Comte, did his scheme of the sciences 
exhibit them in the natural order of their 
ane relations; that scheme also, he 

eged, arranged the sciences in the 
historical order in which they had come into 
being. . Far back, in primeval ages, ho 
averred, we see Mathematics emerging and 
taking shape. The rudiments of Astronomy, 
too, are old—as old as the Chaldean shep- 
herds watching the stars overhead. f 
Physical or Dynamical Science, the Greeks 
handed down something, but only enough to 
set the modern intellect a-going. Chemistry, 
with all allowance for Medizeval experimen- 
tation and Alchemy, is a creation of quite 
recent ages. Biology, both notion and 
thing, is still more recent; and, indeed, 
though all the sciences have been in con- 
stant D pears since their first beginnings, 

are at this day receiving extensions 
and developments at a wondrous rate, it may 
be said that the special sciences of our age— 
those in which the most advanced plough- 
share of the human mind is most persistently 
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cutting forward the ground, and in which 
the most extraordinary triumphs are being 
won—are Chemistry and Biology. Lastly, 
Social Science is as yet only a dream, a wish, 
an gs ip oe on far from existing as yet, 
that, by many or most, the very possibili 
of its existence is denied, unless in some suc 
shape as that of Political Economy. 

But still more. Comte averred that not 
only was his scheme that of the logical order 
of the sciences, and not only did it correspond 
with the historical order of their evolution, 
but it was also the proper order in which, for 
the purposes of education, they should be 
studied and prosecuted. Every science, he 
said, does two things for a person trained in 
it—it furnishes a certain body of truths or 
doctrines; and it accustoms to a particular 
intellectual method, or particular mode of 
thinking. This last—the intellectual method 
or mode of thinking communicated by a par- 
ticular science—is a very importantmatter. A 
man trained exclusively in the mathematical 
mode of thinking would break down among 
mechanical phenomena, or among chemical 
phenomena, and much more among the phe- 
nomena of social life. Napoleon had to 
dismiss La Place from the Ministry of the 
Interior on the ground that ‘‘he bungled 
everything by carrying the spirit of the 
Infinitesimal Calculus into Politics.” In 
— education, therefore, according to 

omte, there must be a course of the general 
principles of all the sciences. Wherever in 
the scheme a learner stops short, his outfit 
in life will be the doctrines he has learnt u 
to that point, and the habits of thought whic 
he has so far acquired; and, although the 
general experience of life always supplies 
some remedy for the deficiencies of formal 
education, yet, in fact, we may often discern, 
and discern under very provoking circum- 
stances, by the conversation and conduct of 
individuals, or of bodies of men, at what 
stage in the scheme of the sciences their 
education has stopped short. If what is 
called ‘‘the educated public opinion ” of the 
present day, for example, were an element 
composed of the best doctrines and general- 
izations of Chemical and Biological Science, 
as well as of recollections of Mathematics, 
Physics, and the Classics, could Spirit-Rap- 
ping and other such superstitions have lived 
in such an atmosphere ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MENDELSSOHN’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Briefe aus den Jahren 1833 bis 1847 von Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. UHerausgegeben von 
Paul Mendelssohn Bartholdy und Carl Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy. (Leipzig: Hermann 
Mendelssohn.) 


OMPARED with the charming volume 
published two years since, this collec- 
tion of Mendelssohn’s letters will probably 
be found to possess more interest for the 
musical, and less for the general reader. It 
consists to a great extent of observations, 
critiques, and expressions of opinion which 
derive their importance from the source from 
which they emanate. Mendelssohn’s repu- 
tation as a scholar and man of taste invests 
his opinions with an interest which would 
hardly be accorded to artists of inferior cul- 
ture; while the extreme loveliness of his 
character has inspired most of those who 
knew him, and many who did not, with 
that sentiment of personal affection to 
which nothing is indifferent that ex- 
tends its knowledge or intensifies its ori- 
= impressions. The ** Reisebriefe,” would 
ave been a delightful work from any pen. 
Clear, lively, sunny, buoyant, they sang the 
lyric of youth, and gave back in delicious 
accents the eager exultation of a young and 
joyous spirit hastening to take possession of 


the world. Years and cares have naturally 

imparted a more subdued tone to the present 

collection—delightful, nevertheless, and re- 

_ with utterances of pure exhilarating 

ppiness ; but chiefly valuable as it displays 

Mendelssohn in the light of a man of culture, 
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the accomplished artist, the critic at once 
endowed with a delicate intelligence and a 
masculine grasp of mind. Any illustration of 
his character from this point of view derives 
especial interest from his peculiar position as 
the most cultivated of great musicians. We 
s with diffidence, yet apprehend that 

ose entitled to speak with authority, while 
fully recognising his claim to rank in the 
highest class of composers, would, neverthe- 
less, hardly assi im a relatively elevated 
position among those illustrious few. But, 
as many periods in the history of art and 
letters haye compensated for the deficiency 
of creative force by variety and refinement of 
cultivation, so Mendelssohn, if inferior in 
cohen and originality to a Mozart or a Beet- 

oven, greatly surpassed them in learning, 
in the scientific expressions of his art, in the 
philosophic appreciation of its nature and its 
relation to the other manifestations of the 
creative faculty of the human mind. Hence 
his incidental observations possess a high 
eesthetical value ; and it is only to be regretted 
that there are no more of them. At the same 
time, this volume is by no means destitute of 
lively descriptive and narrative passages 
calculated to interest the general reader, 
Here is a specimen :~— 

A week ago I had a great treat. 1 had got the 
proofs of my rondos in E sharp from Leipsic, and, 
not liking to print them without at least one 
rehearsal, I invited the combined musical talent 
of the place to try them with me. As they 
would have been offended by an offer of payment, 
I gave them a supper of roast veal and bread and 
butter, and made them tipsy to their hearts’ con- 
tent. This, however, was not the treat, but the 
success of my overture to “ Melusina,”’ which 
was then played for the first time. The per- 
formers were no great things; yet I had more 
enjoyment than from many a perfect representa- 
tion, and came home in the evening in a more 
cheerful mood than I had done for many a day, 
We played it three times ; and, the last time, the 
trumpets followed up the ultimate dying strains 
with a flourish that produced a most ridiculous 
effect. 1t was capital, too, when we sat at table, 
and somebody made a long speech with exordium 
and everything complete, and ended with my 
health, and the trumpeters and drummers leapt 
up as though possessed, and rushed to their in- 
struments for another flourish, and | delivered a 
masculine oration, for all the world like Sir 
Robert Peel, wherein 1 recommended unity and 
Christian love, and keeping time, and concluded 
with a toast to the everlasting weal of the music 
of Diisseldorf. .... Then they swore it had 
been the happiest evening of their lives, then 
quarrelled a little, by way of demonstrating the 
power of my eloquence ; then the sober part of 
the company (Schirmer and I, to wit) interposed 
and made peace; finally, we parted about mid- 
night—they rejoicing at the wine, and I at 
“ Melusina.” Next morning at six I was on 
horseback, on my way to Saarn. Two merry 
days. 

We must add another equally amusing, but 
less gratifying, account of Mendelssohn’s 
musical doings at Diisseldorf :— 


Then I had to engage the orchestra, draw up 
two contracts for every soul of them, and fight 
with them all to the death for a dollar a month. 
Then the orchestra bolted. Then it came back 
and signed. Then it would not sit at the second 
desk. Then the aunt of one wretched musician, 
whom I could not engage, and the wife and 
family of another, came to soften the heart of 
Mr. Manager. Then I had three fellows tested, 
who played so miserably that I was obliged to 
send them away in great humility, and minus 
their daily bread. Then the wife again, crying. 
Out of thirty fellows, there was one who said 
briefly, “I am satisfied,” and signed his con- 
tract ; the others all bargained and haggled for 
an hour before I could get them to believe that 
my terms were fixed. All day I was thinking of 
my father’s proverb: “Asking and offering 
makes the bargain ;” but there were four of these 
days, the wretchedest of my life. On the morning 
of the fourth Klingemann came, saw, and was 
horrified. Meanwhile, Rietz studied his part 
morning and evening; the chorus got tipsy, and 
compelled me to exert my authority ; then they 
rebelled against the stage-manager, and I had to 
roar at them like a porter; then Madamé Beutler 
got hoarse, and I into agonies ; then I conducted 
Cherubini’s requiem in the church; then we had 
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the first concert. Briefly, 1 made up my mind 
to abdicate within three weeks of the re-opening 
of the theatre ; which resolution, God be thanked, 
I have carried into effect. 


It may easily be conceived what a trial an 
experience of this description must have been 
to Mendelssohn’s dignified and sensitive 
spirit. All his references to matters relating 
to his art are distinguished by a loftiness of 
tone, betokening a full though modest con- 
sciousness of the divine spark of genius within 
his breast, as well as an ermine-like purity 
of feeling, nervously shrinking from contact 
with the charlatanism everywhere about him. 
The most important disquisition in the book 
is an elaborate statement of the conditions he 
demanded from the libretti of an opera—too 
long, unfortunately, for insertion here. As 
an illustration of our remarks, we select a 
few lines addressed to a young and promising 
composer :— 

I cannot praise a man to his face; so let me 
write the surprise and joy afforded me by your 
rapid and gratifying progress within these last 
few years. It is enough to make one melancholy 
to see so much mediocrity united to so much 
nobleness of aim; and, on the other hand, so 
much ability degraded by the use to which it is 
put. We have abundance of the first species 
here; and almost all the young musicians who 
have visited me are to be classed under it. They 
love and praise Handel and Gliick, and all that is 
good, and speak of it continually ; and what they 
do themselves is all wrong, and so tires one. Of 
the second kind you may find examples every- 
where. As I have said, the very thought of your 
existence gladdens me. May Heaven grant us 
to express our desires and our hearts with ever- 
increasing frankness, and—whatsoever of holy and 
lovely Art may have—to cleave to it, and never 

let it be lost ! 


We find some interesting notices of con- 
temporaries; among others, this of Rossini :— 


I called on him [Hiller] early yesterday morn- 
ing. Who satthere? Rossini, big and stout, in 
a charming holiday humour. I really know few 
to equal him in wit and fun when he chooses; 
we were laughing the whole time. I have pro- 
mised him to have Sebastian Bach’s mass, 
and some other things, performed for him 
by the Cecilia Society; it will be something 
to make Rossini admire Sebastian Bach! How- 
ever, he is for doing like the Romans at Rome, 
and howling with the wolves. He declares him- 
self enchanted with Germany ; and, if he once gets 
the wine-list anywhere near the Rhine, the 
waiter has to show him to his room, or he would 
not be able to find it. He tells the most laugh- 
able anecdotes of Paris and the musicians there, 
of himself and his own compositions, and is so 
deferential in people’s presence that one might 
positively think him in earnest, had one no eyes 
to look upon his crafty face. But there is esprit, 
and liveliness, and wit in every feature and every 
word ; and whosoever will not allow him genius 
need only hear him preach, and he will see reason 
to alter his opinion. 


Of another composer, Mendelssohn says :— 


I have now looked over Cherubini’s new opera 
[Ali Baba” ], and though I, too, was enchanted 
with many parts, 1 was yet grieved to find him 
so often chiming in with the new corrupt Paris 
fashion, as if the instruments were nothing and 
the effect alone worth anything—flourishing with 
trumpets, as if the drum of the human ear were 
real sheepskin, and making a lamentable dis- 
cordance at the finale. Compared with this, his 
earlier pieces, from “ Lodoiska,” “ Medea,” &c., 
are as ingenious and clear as men compared with 
scarcecrows ; and so the ill success of his opera 
does not surprise me. Whoever loves the old 
Cherubini must feel vexed at his yielding to the 
public and the so-called taste of the day ; while 
there ‘is still far too much of the old Cherubini 
for those who do not like him; and, do what he 
will, his better self is not to be got rid of, and 
always peeps out of the first three notes. Where- 
upon he is voted rococo. 


All Mendelssohn’s references to his con- 
temporaries are distinguished by the same 
pone spirit. When he can commend, he 

oes so heartily, with unreserve and mani- 
fest delight ; when he is compelled to censure, 
he eagerly brings forward whatever extenu- 
ating circumstance hecan find. He seems to 


have been utterly above every sentiment of 


sors of his art as brethren, and never to have 
allowed any personal feeling to interfere with 
his appreciation of their works. The cathol- 
icity of his intellect rose superior to all local 
jealousies. It will have been observed with 
what cordiality he of the Italian Ros- 
sini; and the humblest beginner could not 
have exceeded his veneration for the master- 
spirits of his art inhisown country. It would 
be endless to produce examples from this cor- 
respondence of the elevation of his sentiments 
and the amiability of his disposition. A 
single one must suffice, which we take from 
a letter to Moscheles, respecting the only 
feature in the programme of the great Bir- 
mingham festival with which he felt dis- 
satisfied. 

I am writing to you, my dear friend, on 
account of a line in a recent letter from Mr. 
Moore, who says: “Nearly the whole of the 
Philharmonic band are engaged; a few only are 
left out who made themselves unpleasant when 
you were there.” Now, I don’t like this; and, 
imagining that you have a control over these 
affairs, I address my protest to you, and beg you 
to communicate it to Mr. Moore. I abominate 
nothing so much as hashing up cold quarrels, of 
which one has already heard once too often. I 
have entirely forgotten these Philharmonic dis- 
putes, and they must positively have no influence 
on the engagements for the Birmingham festival. 
I cannot object to any one’s being passed over 
for incompetence—that is no affair of mine; but 
to pass over anyone for having “made himself 
unpleasant when I was there,” I consider unjust, 
and desire that it may not be done. Surely, 
there can be no apprehension of any further 
unpleasantness from these persons? I, at any 
rate, have none; nor do I think any one else has. 
So I beg you, with all my heart, to let matters 
proceed just as if I were not coming to England ; 
but, if people will make a point of considering 
me, they will please me best by not considering 
any personal matters of this description. You 
will be so kind as to speak earnestly to Moore on 
the subject, and I hope I need hear no more of 
the matter—i.e., that my wishes will be complied 
with, and that nothing will be done in a vindic- 
tive spirit. Otherwise, expect ten more letters! 


We extremely regret having no space for 
the portion of this correspondence which dis- 
plays the sweetness and strength of Mendels- 
sohn’s domestic affections. It is, in a word, 
a collection which cannot be more fitly charac- 
terized than by terming it, mutatis mutandis, 
precisely what we should expect to find the 
correspondenceof Raphael d’ Urbino, were this 
to come to light. 








WATERING PLACES—BOULOGNE- 
SUR-MER. 


Coghlan’s Guide for Tourists. 
and Leipsic.) 


Galignani’s France. 
Murray's Handbook—France. 


i week I promised that I would take 
my readers across the Channel, and lay 
before their eyes a veritable watering-place in 
France ; and I proceed to fulfil my promise. 
Why, however, do I designate the place 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, or Boulogne-upon-the- 
Sea? Reader, I will tell you why. There 
is a Boulogne near to Paris, which is a very 
different Boulogne from that about which we 
are to speak at present. On this, the 4th day 
of; September, we will talk, if you please, of 
Boulogne-upon-the-Sea, a town of France 
on the Liane, situated on the coast at about 
twenty miles from Calais, about twenty-five 
miles from Dover, and, in round numbers, 
170 miles from Paris. I have known Boulogne 
since I was ten years old, and for eight-and- 
forty years have been in the habit of visiting 
it—sometimes twice, and sometimes three or 
four times in the course of twelye months; 
so that I know it, as Charles V. punningly 
said of Ghent, ‘‘ comme mon Gand ”” (gant). 
If I were to number up the quantity of 
days and weeks I have spent there in the 150 
times, at least, I have visited it since 1815, the 
total of days and weeks would amount to full 
two years of what Horace calls solid time. 
_ When I first saw Boulogne in 1815, forty- 
eight well-sounded years ago, it was an 
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The upper town, which is the ancient and 
better one, was not very much different from 
what it is now; but the lower town consisted 
chiefly of the Grande Rue, the Rue de YEcu, 
the Rue tant Perd tant Paye, and a couple of 
straggling streets filled with fishermen’s huts, 
ill and irregularly built, smutty without and 
smoky within. There was then scarcely what 
could be called a harbour; there was no pier 
whatever. There was no custom-house, but 
a wretched shed, exposed to the four winds of 
heaven, into which the few who 
arrived by sailing-boats were quickly huddled 
to be y examined. Boats then rarely 
departed from Boulogne more than once a 
week, and the day of departure was never 
certain. I have known passage-boats wait 
for passengers, or for a wind, three or four 
days together—nay, occasionally a week. 
Everybody then travelled by way of Calais ; 
and even at Calais, in winter-time, the pas- 
sengers were often not more than a dozen, 
and seldom above five and twenty. In the 
principal port of debarkation in France you 
were then dragged into the harbour by hag- 
gard old poissardes, harnessed with ropes to 
their work, who carried your luggage to the 
hotels in wicker oh sqm suspended 
from their half-broken backs. Boulogne, 
like Calais, was then lighted by tallow can- 
dles, let down by a cord and pulley from 
either side of the street. In Calais, in those 
days, it was, with these rude appliances, just 
like darkness visible; whereas at Boulogne, 
on what is now called the Port, the Quai de 
la Douane, the Rue tant Perd tant Paye, 
rou could not grope your way without a 
abi. There were in 1815 but three decent 
hotelsin Boulogne—the Hotel d’ Angleterre, in 
the Rue de l’Ecu; the Lion d’Or, in the same 
street; and the Hétel de France. Now there 
are, at least, twenty hotels, great and small, of 
which a dozen are very tolerable, and four or 
five excellent. In the early days of which I 
speak, bedrooms at Boulogne werecharged one 
franc, thirty sous, and two francs a-night, 
according to the size and floor in which you 
were placed. Breakfasts, plain, with coffee 
and an egg or two, were from twenty-five to 
thirty sous, and dinner at the tables d’héte, 
with vin ordinaire, from two francs, ten sous, 
to three francs. Now bedrooms are two, 
three, four, and five francs, according to the 
size and floor; breakfasts are two and three 
francs, and four francs, and dinner at the 
tables d@hite from three and a half to four, 
five, and six francs. Yet the accommoda- 
tion is but a degree better, and the cookery 
is by no means so good as it was eight and 
forty, forty, or thirty years ago. There is 
not the cream-ewer for a jug, and the pie- 
dish for a basin in your bedroom, that existed 
in my youth. The bedrooms, too, have now 
a strip of carpet, instead of being sanded and 
tiled, or wooded and frotté as the parquet in 
the olden time; but the bedding and mat- 
tresses are no better (they were then excel- 
lent) than after the Peace of Paris; and the 
silk and damask curtains, where such exist, 


are not so rich as they were in 1815. The 
class of English visiting Boulogne in the ten 
years from 1815 to 1825 was highly aristo- 


cratic, though tant soit peu demirep in the 
feminine, and blackleg in the masculine 
nder; but, though not so aristocratic and 
ashionable now as in a past generation, the 
English sojourning at Boulogne in 1863 
are, as a whole community, more respectable 
than atany former time. Itistrue there are 
still a few scores of Provisional-Committee 
men left there, the remnant of those of 1845 
and 1846, and a few scores of blacklegs and 
levanters, who have failed to pay up their 
losses at Tattersall’s; but what are seven 
or eighty black sheep among an Englis 
population of 7,000 or 8,000, and a general 
— of about 32,000? The number of 
nglish at Boulogne, after the peace of 
1815, scarcely amounted to 800, and I 
doubt whether it amounted to 1,000 in 1823; 
but then, among these eight hundred or a 
thousand, full a twentieth were scions of the 
rage, being either honourables or titular 
ish or Scotch peers. Now the peerage and 








envy or jealousy; to have regarded all profes- 


insignificant and unsavoury fishing-yvillage. 
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the scions of aristocracy are much less fast 

















livers than in the days of George ITT. and 
George IV., when there was scarcely a young 
man of rank or fashion that did not gamble 
at the clubs, on the turf, at cock-fights, or 
on the prize-ring. In the moral character, 
therefore, thoug t 
visitors, Boulogne has improved. To be sure, 
there is now, during the summer season, a 
t influx of the class that used to visit, 
fhirt years ago, Gravesend, Margate, 
and Herne Bay—to wit, publicans, ing 
themselves wine-merchants; hair-dressers, 
calling themselves perfumers; tailors and 
drapers, calling themselves mercers and 
manufacturers; poulterers, calling them- 
selves turkey-merchants; and dealers in 
yellow candle-tallow, calling themselves 
members of the Russia Company. But these 
swells of the shop and the counter are often 
harmless, and always more silly than for- 
midable. If they are obtrusive at a large 
table d’héte, they are eschewed by the ma- 
jority, and awed into silence by some one or 
two old hands, who dexterously show them 
up. Most of this class, are, however, amusing 
for a day or two ; and the mistakes they make 
in the customs and lan make the wise 
laugh, and give a relish to one’s food. But 
the mass of this populace of travellers and 
tourists, I maintain, though not high-bred, 
have a frank, candid, manly honesty in 
general—the badge of all our British tribe, 
whether of the higher, the middle, or the 
working class. 

There are now, at least, half-a-dozen good 
tables @héte at Boulogne, at which, in the 
present season, from twenty-five to forty 
people dine daily ; and there are various other 
establishments, called tables d’héte, which 
dine from six or eight to a dozen daily. 

The table @héite of the Hotel des Bains, 
at four francs the head, has the highest 
character among the older hotels. Five 
and thirty years ago—that is to say, in 1828— 
the Hotel es Bains was a small single house, 
chiefly, if not altogether, frequented by fami- 
lies travelling post. About 1832 or 1833, if 
I remember rightly, it was rebuilt and made 
five times as large as it was in 1827. The 
large building now facing the river and Capé- 
cure was altogether erected at this period, 
as well as the sea-baths and the salle a man- 
ger in which the company now dine. I believe 
these additions were effected by means of a 
joint-stock company, some of whom were 
Belgians and Frenchmen of the northern de- 
partments of France. At all events, the 
management of the hotel was entrusted, five 
and twenty years ago, to a Belgian and his 
sister; and, it must be allowed, it has been well 
conducted for years. The prices charged are 
high, but not immoderately so; and the tone 
of the house is more gentlemanly and liberal 
- than that of any hotel at Boulogne with which 
I am acquainted. The attendance also is 


The next best house to the Hétel des Bains, 
among the older houses, is probably the Hotel 
du Nord. The company is not so aristocratic 
as at the Hotel des Bams, nor do so many 
families frequent it; but the table d’hite is 
generally more numerously attended by single 
men. Itis, however, a somewhat noisy house, 
from being so near to a principal thorough- 
fare. It is merely a shade lower in its 
charges, and that only in some things, than 
the Hotel des Bains. : 

I have never stayed at *s Marine 
Hotel ; but I have dined there with friends 
who were staying in the house, and who were 
well pleased with it. I found there the best 
claret I ever tasted at Boulogne, which is 
not famous for its wine; but it was sold at a 
good price—eight francs the bottle. The 

dtel d’Angleterre and the Hétel de Londres 
were, five and thirty years ago, the best 
inns in Boulogne. The former was then 
kept by Mrs. Parker, an Englishwoman, 
who was succeeded by Faube, a Frenchman. 
It was, in 1827, almost the only hotel in Bou- 
logne in which you had the luxury of a car- 

in the bedrooms; but now most of the 

; have a -_ pontest. The Hotels 
Angleterre e Londres are no longer 
What they were in the olden time, though 
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they are still fair and the people civil. Till 
within the last couple of years M. Cristol, 
who was formerly a French master at a Lon- 
don boarding-school, kept a very small hotel 
on the quay; but he has now erected a 
house ten times the size of the former one, in 
which I believe he is doing well. He is a 
very civil and obliging person, and deserves 
to be encouraged. 

I have not, as yet, said a word of what is 
called the établissement. This pile of buildin 
was erected by M. Versial, a rich trader, an 
has existed now for some years. Its bathing 
department is divided into two portions—one 
for ladies and the other for gentlemen. There 
are ‘‘ salons de danse,” ‘‘ salons de musique,” 
‘* salons de repos,” ‘‘ salons de billard,” and 
also a room for dinners and refreshments of 
all sorts. From the terrace there is a good 
view of the sea and shore. The restaurant is 
chiefly frequented by Parisians, who dine 
there in considerable numbers, more espe- 
cially in the height of the season, as at pre- 
sent. The officers in garrison at Boulogne 
also often dine there, and are frequent atten- 
dants at the balls, where they not seldom 
ask the hands of the fair daughters of perfide 
Albion to join them in the mazy dance. 

The shops at Boulogne have wonderfully 
improved, even within the short space of ten 
years. Jorty years ago there was scarcely a 
decent shop in the town; now there are 
scores of very fair shops indeed, many of 
which are kept by, English, or the descen- 
dants of English. In nothing is improve- 
ment more visible than in the shops of 
butchers. I remember well the time when 
not a bit of good beef for roasting was to be 
found in Boulogne. The sirloin and the ribs 
were as lean as the stuff stuck on skewers 
by the cat’s-meat man in London. Now, 
thanks to the influx of English, and to the 
crossing of breeds, and to improved feeding, 
there 1s very good beef to be had for 
those who will pay the price for it. The 
French butchers lave learned to roll the ribs 
into a solid piece of meat as our English 
butchers do; and they now cut the sirloin 

h they did not thirty 
years ago. Then you had nothing but a 
coarse, flavourless lump of beef, without a bit 
of fat, which was not eatable till boiled down 
to mere fibre. This cow-beef was called 
bouilli, and was served in the olden time with 
melon, carrots, or gherkins, to give it zest; 
but, at present, at any good hotel, there is a 
fair piece of roast beef twice or thrice a week. 
At the Hétel des Bains, and at Cristol’s, 
there is always an excellent piece for the 
Sunday’s dinner, sometimes with Yorkshire 
pudding. 

Boulogne, in my early days, had few bell- 
pulls in the bedrooms; now there is not a 
decent hotel which has not bells both in the 
coffee-roomand bedrooms; and, though theat- 
tendance is not such as in England, still you 
may be sure of receiving a modicum of hot 
water within eight or ten minutes after ring- 
ing—whereas, anciently, after waiting an 
hour for l’eau chaude, you were obliged, after 
all, to shave with cold water. 

Coffee-houses in Boulogne haye also much 
improved since my early days. Anciently, 
there were but two decent coffee-houses in 
the town; and at these you encountered all 


| Classes, from the corporal to the colonel, from 


the dusty miller and snuff-seller to the 
Récéveur-Général. Now there are coffee- 
houses frequented chiefly by the better classes 
of the French, though there is still a small 
sprinkling of company composed of faquins 
de bas étage. 

Bathing at Boulogne now differs consider- 
ably from the system in yogue forty years 
ago. ‘Then ladies were carried in by men, 
and remained in the sea from thirty to forty 
minutes, taking a warm bouillon and a glass 
of wine on regaining the plage; now, thanks 
to the example of the En lich, Frenchwomen 
remain in the water a shorter time, though 
still far too long. While we in England 
complete our bathin in a period of from 
eight to ten sulgtien, Meanah adies generaily 
remain in the water from fifteen to twenty 
minutes; and young Frenchmen generally 
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continue dabbling about for three quarters of 
an hour. This is far too long for health; 
and it is, therefore, not wonderful that persons 
are seen emerging from the sea shivering, 
with pale lips and exhausted looks, the result 
of too long immersion. Frenchwomen gambol 
and disport themselves while bathing, allalong 
the French coasts, more than our country- 
women. ‘The custom of taking a bowillon 
immediately on emerging from the sea is still 
general. The sandy beach at Boulogne is 
entirely free from gravel and flint; but tho 
water is not deep, and, if you go out beyond 
a certain limit, the police de stireté look after 
you, and garde-cétes or baigneurs in boats 
hover about lest accidents might happen. 
The English give these people a great deal of 
trouble by their venturesomeness and daring 
spirit. 

About a mile to the west of Boulogne, 
on the Calais road, is the column erected by 
Napoleon to commemorate his attempt to 
invade England. The famous camp of Bou- 
logne, of which so much has been written, 
was at Vimereux, about a league from the 
town. Here 150,000 men were collected, 
with a great deal of small craft, to invade 
our shores in 1804; but the attempt was, we 
need not say, never executed. Napoleon 
visited the camp in person three times—twice 
in 1803, and again in 1804—to distribute 
colours; but the affair ‘‘ ended in smoke.” 
When Curran visited France in 1814 he 
wrote in pencil on this famous column: 

When ambition achieves its desire, 
How Fortune must laugh at the joke; 
He rose in a pillar of fire, 

To set in a pillar of smoke. 

It was at Vimereux, the site of the old 
camp of Boulogne, that Charles Louis Bona- 
parte, now Emperor of the Trench, landed 
on his famous adventure of the 5th August, 
1840. Iwas in Boulogne when he reached 
that town, at about 5.30 a.m., with about sixty 
followers. In proceeding to the beach to 
bathe I was startled by the —— of a 
rabble, some of whom were clothed as Eng- 
lish footmen and grooms, and some as French 
soldiers. In the midst of this somewhat 
boozy battalion the then pretender, now the 
Emperor of the French, marched, closely 
encircled by adherents, I followed him and 
them to the barracks; and never did I see a 
more careworn or crestfallen set of con- 
spirators. In all fifty-six persons, eight 
horses, and two carriages had embarked 
at Margate aboard the steamer, which 
was now cruising in the offing of Boulogne 
after landing its human freight. When 
the enterprise at the barracks failed, the 
present Emperor of the French, with 
eleven of his adherents, got into a boat 
with a view to escape; but they allowed the 
oars to be taken from them by one Guillaume 
Tutelet, a bather. The boat subsequently 
capsized, and the present Emperor of the 
French swam for the steamer, the City of 
Edinburgh, which was at some distance. In 
this attempt he failed, and was forced to cling 
to a buoy till he was picked up and placed in 
safety by the English captain. But he did not 
long remain thus, for the Lieutenant du Port 
collected his force and boarded the steamer, 
bringing her, with his prisoner, close to the 
Quaidela Douane. One of the conspirators, 
bolder than the rest, encountered an English- 
man, named Bond, riding a fine horse. He 
summoned Bond to dismount and surrender 
the horse, presenting a pistol at his breast. 
This requisition was complied with ; and the 
daring fellow, riding off ventre @ terre, 
escaped capture. Truth is stranger than 
fiction. a. — of — b sare was 

iven in letters from the spot which appeared 
“ the Times between the 6th and the 13th 
of August, 1840. 

There are considerable quantities of her- 
rings, mackerel, whiting, and turbot taken by 
the Boulogne fishermen ; but the best of them 
are sent to Paris. The population of Boulogne 
has immensely increased. In 1789 it was 
8,000; in 1821, 16,000; in 1831, 20,000; 
and in 1846, 30,000. There are two lish 

ing-rooms: one kept by Merridew, and 
the by Stubbs. At Museum any 
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curious visitor may see the medal which 


Napoleon I. caused to be struck: ‘‘ Descente 
n Angleterre. Frappé 4 Londres.” Napo- 
eon was no doubt a consummate general, 

but also Parthis mendazior. 








BORDER AND BASTILE. 


Border and Bastile. By the Author of “ Guy 

Livingstone.” (Tinsley Brothers.) 

HEN a living writer chooses to maintain 
his incognito, it has always appeared to 
us a breach of literary etiquette to parade his 
name unnecessarily. As the author of 
‘* Border and Bastile” seems to prefer shel- 
tering himself under the fact that he wrote 
‘‘Guy Livingstone” to obtruding his own 
personality on the public, we will, in the 
course cf the remarks we have to make upon 
his latest book, describe him simply as Mr. 
L., the letter standing for Livingstone, or 
whatever the author’s name may be. 

At the close, then, of last year, Mr. L. set 
sail for America. Ilis light was not hidden 
under a bushel. Paragraphs appeared in the 
English papers stating that the writer of 
‘‘Guy Livingstone” was about to proceed to 
the Confederate States, in order to bring out 
a book on the South. His sympathy with 
Southern chivalry was announced with 
unnecessary parade. ‘The champion of the 
Confederates came, saw, and did not con- 
quer. Within a few weeks, a second para- 
graph went the round of the press, informing 
the public that Mr. L. had been arrested 
while trying to cross the frontiers of 
Secessia, and was imprisoned at Washing- 
ton; and then, we are sorry to say, we 
forgot all about his existence. lJlowever, 
it appears that, after a few weeks of prison, 
Mr. L. was released on giving his word of 
honour that he would at once leave the 
States and not return thither during the 
course of the war. He has now come home; 
and, as he naturally could not write a 
book about the South, he has done the 
next best thing, and has written a book 
telling us how he did zoé get across the fron- 
tier. That book is now before usin ‘‘ Border 
and Bastile.”’ 

From a literary point of view there is not 
much to be said about the work. Whatever 
Richelieu may have thought, there is im- 
mense force in the argument, ‘Jl faut 
vivre.” If you have agreed to write a book, 
and have incurred great expense and trouble 
in the necessary preparations, the book must 
be written. If you have nothing to say, so 
much the worse for your readers. Our sole 
complaint is that the dose, which Mr. L. was 
perfectly justified in inflicting upon us, is so 
unnecessarily large. Supposing a landlord 
has only got a glassful of cognac in his house, 


no reasonable man need complain of his not | 


having more ; but, if he dilutes it in a gallon 
of water, we have a just cause for expostula- 
tion. This is exactly what Mr. L. has done. 
Like the ‘‘ needy knife-grinder,” he has no 
story totell. Unlike that worthy, he will in- 
sist on tellingit. He crossed the Atlantic—a 
feat which is no longer novel. He stoppeda 
couple of days in New York, made a journey 
in an American railway-train, spent a few 
days at Washington and Baltimore, tried to 
ride across the border, got arrested, was put 
into prison, and came home. His experiences 
would have made a decent magazine article ; 
expanded over nearly three hundred pages, 
they are nothing but Livingstone and water, 
of the most diluted quality. Strange to say, 
Mr. L. displays little of the descriptive talent 
for which his earlier works were famous. 
He seems to have made up his mind not to 
use his eyes, or his ears, or his reason in the 
accursed North ; and, as he never got South, 
he had no opportunity of displaying his in- 
tellectual ability. In fact, ‘‘ Border and 
Bastile” is interesting only in its subjective 
character, as expressyig the sentiments of 
that club-lounger class of Englishmen amid 
whose ranks Mr. L. professes, in season and 
out of season, his desire to be enrolled. If we 
want to know, for instance, why England is 
disliked in the States, we can find a good 
number of reasons for our national unpopu- | 
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larity in the existence of such a class of 
English travellers as that to which Mr. L. 
belongs. 

The purport of his book, as far as we 
can witherithnd it, is to protest against the 
injuries he received from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Now, according to his own state- 
ments, his case was simply this :—He went 
out to write a strongly pro-Southern work, 
with a view of exciting English sympathy in 
behalf of the South. ‘‘ His predilections were 
thoroughly settled before he left England.” 
‘* His enmity,” we are told, ‘to all purely 
republican institutions will endure to his 
life’s end;” and so on, ad infinitum. Of 
course, Mr. L. has a perfect right to his 
own opinions; but it is hardly reasonable to 
suppose that these opinions were calculated 
to endear him to the Northern States. The 
object of his journey was to do as much harm 
as a vigorous partisan-writer could do to the 
Federal cause; and this object was not one 
to commend him to a nation fighting for 
national existence and honour and country. 
However, this was not all. Mr. L., if we 
understand him rightly, meant to use his 
sword as well as his pen :— 

*‘ My intention,” he says, “ from the first was to 
serve as a volunteer aide on the staff of the army of 
Virginia, so long as I should find either pen-work 
or handiwork to do.” 

If these words mean anything, they mean 
that Mr. L. intended to take service with the 
Confederate army. In plain English, he, 
being an Englishman, the subject of a nation 
allied tq the States, was going to enlist in a 
war against the Union. By the law of 
nations he would have been liable, had he 
been taken in arms, to summary punishment. 
If Ireland were in rebellion against us and 
I’rance at peace with us, there would be 
shortshrift and scant mercy for any French- 
man found as a volunteer aide in the rebel 
armies. If Mr. L. had chosen to incur this 
risk, we should have respected his courage, 
whatever we thought of hiswisdom. Unfor- 
tunately, it was a matter of notoriety that, in 


the event of his capture, he ran no more risk | © ) ‘ 
|him, and presented him with 


of being shot by the I’ederals than if he had 
been in England; and this fact detracts from 
the magnitude of his heroism. Moreover, it 
seoms as if Mr. L. was also the bearer of 
what in the North would be considered 
treasonable correspondence. At least, after 
his arrest, he tells us, ‘‘his saddle-bags 
held certain documents that he was 
right glad to see vanish in the red- 
heat of a fierce log-fire.”” Now, as far as 
we can understand Mr. L.’s grievance, it 
is that the Federal government had no legal 
evidence of the fact that he was about to 
take service with the Confederates, or that he 
was carrying confidential communications, 
and that, therefore, he was ill used in being 
confined to prison. Probably the Washington 
authorities hold a different opinion on this 
subject. At any rate, the complaint of hard 
measure being dealt out to him comes with 
ill grace from a gentleman who now boasts 
that he really intended to commit the very 
offences of which he was suspected. 

Mr. L. was arrested in trying to cross the 
frontier. There could be no question about 
his errand, and, to do him justice, he made 
no attempt to conceal it. On his arrest in 


| the Alleghanies, he was forwarded to 
Washington. Throughout his journey he 


was treated with great consideration by every 
Federal officer he cameacross. He was allowed 
to see his friends at Baltimoreand Washington 
on his way to prison. On his arrival at the 
latter place, he was confined in a building 
attached to the Old Capitol while his case 
underwent investigation. During the greater 
portion of his captivity he had a room to 
himself, and he was allowed ‘‘ a sufficiency of 
meat, drink, tobacco, and light literature.” 
He was permitted to write his narrative, in 
which he abused his captors to his heart’s 
content; and, from his own confession, he 
met with no ill-usage from his gaolers except 
one or two uncivil speeches. is imprison- 
ment, as far as we make out from a somewhat 
confused account, lasted from the middle of 
April to the first week in June; and} at th 
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end of that period, he was set free, on 
giving his promise to leave the United States, 
and not return during the continuance of 
the war. Considering that Mr. L. had 
placed himself in a position in which his 
own government could make no official 
representations on his behalf, we do not think 
he has much cause of complaint. If you 
lay at bowls you must expect rubbers. 

you will go and fight in a cause with 
which you have no concern, you cannot 
ake if the people you go to fight against 
eprive you of your hberty for half-a-dozen 
weeks. 

In fact, the cardinal error which seems to 
run through the whole of Mr. L.’s specula- 
tions is an absurd feeling of superiority to 
everybody and everything in the North. To 
arrest an Englishman at all, even if he is 
going to fight against the Union, appears to 
him a piece of Federal impertinence. To 
suppose that Americans are entitled to the 
same rights and consideration as are ex- 
tended to other nations at war, is, in his 
eyes, ludicrous. Probably, if Mr. L. had 
not formed so low an estimate of Federal 
energy and intelligence, he would at this 
moment have been safe in the bosom of the 
South. Nothing but an insane impression 
that the Federals were only playing at war 
can account for the extraordinary absence of 
the commonest prudence shown by him in 
his various abortive attempts to cross the 
frontier. 

We have spoken severely of ‘‘ Border and 
Bastile,’”’ because we look upon it as a book 
calculated to do harm both in England and 
America. As a literary production it ismarred 
by a constant endeavour on the author’s part 
to impress upon the reader how very great 
his personal resemblance is to those crea- 
tions of his own brain—‘‘ Guy Livingstone ” 
and the “cool Captain.” We have no 
doubt that Mr. L. is a good shot, a 
hard rider, and a favourite of the fair sex ; 
but we really do not require to be told 
so in every other page. Possibly the fair 
Southern ladies, who wrote out poetry for 
eepsakes, 
and allowed him to clasp their ‘‘ willowy 
waists,” and proved themselves ‘‘so very 
sympathizing,” may not exactly appreciate 
the candour with which their admirer has 
revealed the favours bestowed upon him. 
That, however, is a matter he must settle 
with the ladies themselves. Probably the 
vulgar Yankees will assert that, since the 
days when N. P. Willis revealed his suc- 
cesses amidst the British aristocracy, in his 
“People I have Met,” there has not appeared 
a work in which personal reminiscences 
are told so unsparingly as in ‘ Border and 

sastile.” Still, in spite of all its faults of 

taste, the book is a readable one. Every 
now and then there occur passages of that 
strong vigorous English which caused the 
success of ‘‘Guy Livingstone;” and these 
make the critic wish that the author would 
write something worthy of his undoubted 
powers. 








BRITISH SHIPS AND SEA-SONGS. 


Famous Ships of the British Navy ; or, Stories of 
Enterprise and Daring. Collected from our 
Naval Chronicles. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams, Author of “Memorable Battles in 
English History,” “The Man at the Helm,” 
“The Sea-Kings of England,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations and Diagrams; and an 
Appendix on Iron-Clad Ships. By N. Barnaby, 
Member of the Institute of Naval Architects, 
(Hogg and Sons.) 


Sea-Songs and Ballads. By Dibdin and Others. 
(Bell and Daldy.) 


ee boys and boy-hearted men of all 

ages here are a pair of welcome books. 
Neither of them pretends to be very com- 
plete or scholarly. The collection of ‘‘ Sea- 
Songs and Ballads” which Messrs. Bell and 
Daldy have included in their choice series 
of pocket-volumes might have been much 
extended—we do not say much improved— 
by the insertion of all the verses on this - 
theme that are still scattered among the 
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writings of poets and poetasters; and its 
value would certainly have been enhanced 
by a more careful collation of texts and 
identifying of authors. There are to be told, 
moreover, many histories of famous ships 
besides those included in Mr. Davenport 
Adams’s little octavo; and about those 
selected by him a diligent search through 
*‘our nayal chronicles” would have pro- 
vided many details that he has omitted, and 
corrected some mistakes that he has made. 
Both books, however, sufficiently answer 
their joint purpose, of showing—‘‘ at a time 
when the wooden walls of England seem 
virtually abolished, and the gallant vessel 
which walked the waters like a thing of life 
is fast being converted into an iron tortoise, 
or armour-clad hulk, whose chief charac- 
teristic will be its invulnerability, and when 
the manceuvres of ships and the tactics of 

at fleets are undergoing a complete revo- 
ution ’—what was the spirit in which the 
comrades of Drake and Hawkins, Blake and 
Byng, and Horatio Nelson went out to 
maintain the naval greatness of England, 
and did it marvellously well, in vessels and 
with armaments that would now seem alto- 
gether insignificant. 

Very few of the ‘‘Sea-Songs and Ballads” 
are more than a century old; and the first 
*‘ famous ship” that Mr. Adams speaks of is 
the Mary Rose, one of Henry the Eighth’s 
favourite vessels ; but illustrations of English 
naval pluck might have been drawn from the 
annals of a much earlier period. From the 
tame when our Anglo-Saxon forefathers first 
visited these shores, there were a steady 
growth of skill and a constant display of 
courage in English sea-faring and sea-fight- 
ing; and for centuries, perhaps thousands of 
a. before the coming of the Anglo- 

ons, archeologists have discovered that 
the primitive inhabitants of our island were 
wont to construct vessels, giving evidence of 
expert and daring seamanship. In various 
districts, so deep underground and so far from 
the present limits of the ocean that a very 
long time must have passed since their use, 
boats have been found, not unlike the canoes 
still built by the American Indians, or the 
savages of the Pacific Islands, and adapted 
for fishing and trading expeditions. The 
shipping of the ancient Britons and the 
Celtic nations of the continent in the time of 
Czesar was an improvement on this; and that 
of the Teutonic conquerors of the island ap- 
= to have been hardly superior. But 
raver hearts and stouter hands guided it. 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans contributed 
alike to the building up of the British navy, 
and nearly every generation had its own 
heroic deeds to boast of. There is something 
of Dibdin’s spirit in Lawrence Minot’s songs 
about the great sea-fights of Edward the 
First ; and there is not so very much diffe- 
rence between the sailor of our own day and 
Chaucer’s shipman of the reign of Edward 
the Third. 


A dagger hanging by a las hadde hee 

About his nekke under his arm adown ; 

The hote summer hadde made his hewe al 

brown ; 

And certainly he was a good felaw. 

Ful many a draught of win he haddé draw 

From Burdeux wardwhile thatthe chapmenslepe; 

Of nicé conscience took he no kepe. 

If that he faught and hadde the higher hand 

By water, he sent hem home to every land. 

But of his craft, to reken wel his tides, 

His stremés and his strandés, him besides, 

His herberwe, his mone, and his lodemanage, 

Ther was non swiche from Hull unto Cartage. 

Hardy he was, and wise, I undertake ; 

With many a tempest had his berd be shake. 

He knew wel alle the havens as they were 

From Gotland to the Cape of Finistere, 

And every creke in Bretagne and in Spaigne : 

His barge yclepéd was the Magdelaine. 

The merchant-ships of the middle ages, 
however, were no larger—in many cases were 
much smaller—than our modern fishing- 
smacks and coasting-vessels ; and the English 
navy consisted only of these merchant-ships, 
decked out for war by the addition of a few 
small — to be fired, not through port- 
holes, but oyer the slender bulwarks, The 





first British man-of-war, as everybody know®: 
was the Great Harry, constructed by orde™ 
of Henry the Seventh in 1488; and the national 
navy was not properly organized until the 
reign of Henry the Bighth. But at the 
latter time it was much greater than Mr. 
Adams would lead his readers to suppose. 
In 1513 Henry had an armament of four and 
twenty ships, with a total burthen of 8460 
tons, and carrying 2880 seamen and 4650 
soldiers. The two largest were of 1000 tons 
burthen, and bore 400 soldiers and 300 
mariners a-piece; and the smallest, esti- 
mated at 80 tons, had 70 men on board. 
From that time it steadily grew. The 
armament prepared for withstanding the 
Spanish Armada numbered 181 vessels of all 
sizes, with more than 17,000 men on board ; 
but in peaceful times, of course, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s navy was very much smaller. In 
1633 there were 36 ships of the royal navy 
fit for service, no account being taken of the 
inferior shipping in attendance. In 1646, 
before Blake’s appointment as sea-general, 
the Commonwealth navy included only five 
or six and twenty vessels, the largest having 
a burthen of 875 tons, with 280 men and 50 
guns ; but the force was greatly increased 
under Blake’s management. In 1664 Charles 
II. had 132 ships, carrying 18,671 men, and 
4519 guns, besides fourteen smaller vessels 
and several yachts.. In 1793 there were 411 
ships in all, with a total tonnage of 402,555, 
and carrying 45,000 seamen and marines. 
In 1820 there were 613 vessels, of 605,527 
tons burthen; and at present our navy 
includes nearly 1000 steamers and sailing 
vessels, of immense aggregate tonnage. 

The general merit of Mr. Adams’s book as 
a spirited narrative of English daring at sea 
we gladly admit. But let no one trust to its 
dates and statistics. The great ship Henr 
Grace-d- Dieu, great in Tudor days, thoug 
small enough in comparison with an ordinary 
vessel of the present time, was of 1500 tons 
burthen—not 1000, as we are here told—and 
was launched in June 1514—not 1515. The 
Mary Rose, ‘‘a new ship, recently built at 
Woolwich”—in 1544, according to Mr. Adams 
—was Admiral Sir Edward Howard’s flag- 
ship, carrying 600 tons, and freighted with 200 
soldiers and 200 sailors, in 1513; and, instead 
of a solitary account of her destruction, eked 
out with two long quotations from Mr. Froude 
about the French invasion of 1544, and one 
from Leland descriptive of old Portsmouth— 
all good things in their way—which make up 
the chapter devoted to this ship, we suspect 
that Mr. Adams might have obtained, for the 
looking, much pleasant information about her 
thirty years’ life. After Sir Edward Howard 
had taken the fleet for a trial voyage in 1513, 
he wrote to Henry the Eighth, saying that 
the Mary Rose, ‘‘ your good ship, the flower, 
I trow, of all ships that ever sailed,’ was the 
fleetest of the lot, although inferior in size to 
the Trinity, at that time the largest vessel in 
the fleet. ‘‘Sir, she is the noblest ship of 
sail, is this great ship, that I trow to be in 
Christendom.” 

As his book proceeds, however, Mr. Adams 
is more explicit. In successive chapters he 

ives interesting accounts of Sir Francis 

rake’s voyage round the world in the 
Golden Hind; of Blake’s great deeds in his 
three flag-ships—the Triumph, the Swiftsure, 
and the St. George; of the eventful work 
done by the Waseby, afterwards called the 
Royal Charles, both before and after the 
Restoration, against the Dutch; of Anson’s 
circumnavigation of the world in the Centu- 
rion; of the mutiny of the Bounty; and of the 
share taken by eight famous ships, beginning 
with the Arethusa, and ending with the 
Victory, in the great French wars of the 
last and present century. Mr. Adams is 
mistaken in attributing the familiar ballad 
‘‘ The Arethusa”’ to Dibdin, well worthy as 
it is of our Scott of sea-songs. It was 
written by Prince Hoare, some fifty years 
ago; and a slightly different version from 
that given by Mr. Adams, including one 
misprint, will found in Messrs. Bell and 
Daldy’s collection of ‘‘Sea-Songs and 
Ballads,” 
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About this collection there is little but 
praise to be said; and, touching Dibdin’s 
songs, — itself is superfluous. Where 
can we 
same sea-fights with the French than in the 
*“‘ History of the War”—mingled verse and 
prose ?— 

For the war how it happen’d, and what ’twas 

about, 
That’s nothing to me—tars must do what 
they’re bid ; 

So all I can tell you, the war once broke out, 

They told us to lick ’em, and lick ’em we did. 

As to order and such, you don’t get that from 


me ; 
I shall, just as they come, speak of actions 
that’s past ; 


So they did us but honour, as lords of the sea, 
It don’t matter a damn which came first or 
which last. 


Why, now, there was Howe, and the glorious 
first of June; then there was Jarvis, when he beat 
the Spaniards fifteen to twenty-seven; Duncan 
with his hard blows with the Dutch; Nelson, 
and the Nile; but, lud! ’tis nonsense to tell 
about the grand affairs. Our great-grandchildren 
and their great-grandchildren will read about it, 
you know, in almanacks and things, just as people 
read of the hard frost and the fire of London. 
It’s the neat little brushes that I intends to talk 
to you about. There was Pellew and the Ham- 
phion: don’t you remember pigging away at that 
seventy-four, just for all the world like two school- 
boys licking a great hulking fellow? Then there 
was Fawkener: who wouldn’t have died like 
Fawkener? And then there was Cooke, in the 
East Indies—he fell nobly, too: damme if I 
wouldn’t as soon be Cooke as Fawkener. But, 
avast! avast! there was another brave fellow, 
indeed, there was plenty of brave fellows, if that 
was all—but I mean Hood in the Mars; just 
saw the Hercules strike,and died. . . . . , 
In short, we worked them: we took Neptune, 
and Fortune, and Victory ; but, for the matter 9 
that, we had all this on our side before. Then 
we took Liberty—that was just bringing coals to 
Newcastle, you know; Glory, ditto repeated ; 
after that we took Immortality, but they didn’t 
care much about that; and then, at last, we took 
their Constitution—that was all nonsense—we had 
a good constitution of our own. Then we took 
Resistance, and Freedom, and Fame, and Con- 
cord—damme! we took almost everything from 
them but the palaver, and that they are welcome 
to. Well, then we took all the Saints from the 
Spaniards ; and then we took from the Dutch—l 
don’t know what the devil we took from the 
Dutch, with their cursed hard names, but— 


’Twas all how and about and concerning the 
war, 

And the glory of Britain’s bold navy ; 

And the different brushes, and what ’twas all 
for, 

That the whistle of Fame has sung out sea and 
shore : ’ 

For when British bull-dogs begin for to roar, 
The prettiest shall soon cry peccavi! 


Of Dibdin’s songs, something like a hun- 
dred and fifty are here given. About a hun- 
dred more are by other hands—the selection 
being, for the most part, very good indeed. 
There is one fine old ‘‘ Mariner’s Song,”’ new 
to us, as old as 1576; and there is another 
that cannot be quoted too often, ‘‘ To all you 
ladies now on land,” written in 1665, just 
before an engagement with the Dutch, by 
the Earl of Dorset. There are many of Barry 
Cornwall’s, the few that make half Thomas 
Campbell’s fame as a poet, and a score or 
more that have been made standard ballads 
by Barham’s capital music and wonderful 
singing. ‘‘ Modern sea-songs,” says the 
editor, meaning those of the last ten or twenty 
years, ‘‘ for the most part, have lost the spirit 
of the ‘old salt,’ and have transformed the 
sailor into a theatrical character.” Therefore, 
comparatively few are includedin this volume; 
and room is thus left for the insertion of a 
few pieces that are all the more welcome 
because of their difference from most of the 
others. Of this sort are Mr. Kingsley’s 
‘‘Three Fishers” ard the beautiful ballad 
from Gay’s ‘‘ What d’ye call it ?” 

’Twas when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclined, 


nd a more spirited epitome of these~ 
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eEeEuuauauauaoo—— a ae 
Wide o’er the foaming billows 
She cast a wistful look ; 
Her head was crown’d with willows 
That trembled o’er the brook. 


Twelve months are gone and over, 
And nine long tolllons days ; 
Why didst thou, venturous lover, 

Why did’st thou trust the seas ? 
Cease, cease, thou cruel ocean, 
And let my lover rest ; 
Ah, what’s thy troubled motion 
To that within my breast ? 


The merchant robb’d of pleasure 
Sees tempests in despair ; 
But what's the loss of treasure 
To losing of my dear ? 
Should you some coast be laid on 
Where gold and diamonds grow, 
You'd find a richer maiden, 
But none that loves you so. 


How can they say that Nature 
Has nothing made in vain ? 
Why then, beneath the water, 
Should hideous rocks remain ? 
No eyes the rocks discover 
That lurk beneath the deep, 
To wreck the wandering lover, 
And leave the maid to weep. 


All melancholy lying, 
Thus wail’d she for her dear, 
Repaid each blast with sighing, 
Each billow with a tear. 
When, o’er the white wave stooping, 
His floating corse she spied, 
Then, like a lily drooping, 
She bow’d her head, and died. 








DEAN HOARE ON ENGLISH ROOTS 
AND EXOTICS. 


English Roots: and the Derivation of Words from 
the Ancient Anglo-Saxon. Two Lectures by 
Edward Newenham Hoare, A.M., Dean of 
Waterford, &c. Third Edition. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith, & Co.; London: J. W. Parker 
and Bourn.) 

Exotics; or, English Words Derived from Latin 
Roots. Ten Lectures by Edward Newenham 
Hoare, M.A., Dean of Waterford, &c. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith, & Co.; London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) 

HERE have been within the last hundred 
years, and there still are, philologists 

of sundry schools, each of which differs from 
the others, more or less, in the breadth of the 
= on which their science is built. 
here was formerly the classical, or Latin and 

Greek school, who derived English words 

from the speechesof Greece and Rome, wholly 

overlooking Teutonic tongues, which were 
unknown to them, and yet belied the saying 

‘‘omne ignotum pro magnifico,” as they were 

deemed by them to be jargons, unworthy of 

study for any worthy aims of scholarship. 

That school might have looked on wind as 

derived immediately from ventus, as flog from 

JSlagello, and punch from pungo; and we have 

heard from one of the schools that pancake 

was from the Greek pan kakon, all evil, 
because it was made at the season of the 
confession of ‘‘ all sins’ —Shrovetide. Another 
school is the bare Saxon-English school, who 
g° back, in a straight line, to older English, 

ut turn little, if at all, on the right hand or 
left, to the sister tongues of Teutonic speech. 

They care only to know that a snake is from 

snican, and a singer is from fangan. On 

wider ground than this is the Teutonic school 
of philologists, who gather the lurking word- 
forms from all the Teutonic languages, and 
bring them forth to answer not only for 
themselves, but the other and older words, 
the meaning of which they share. Next may 
be mentioned the ‘one mother-speech” 
school, who take some speech, such as the 
Sanscrit, for a surviving shape of the vener- 


able mother of all Indo-Teutonic tongues. A | other words beginning with cl—that clap is 


fifth school is the ‘‘ mother-root’’ school, who | 


would not take even Sanscrit as the mother- 
speech, which they would deem to be lost, 
but would search, le comparison of Teutonic 
stems, as they are marked by beginnings for 
their genera and by their endings for their 


species, for the primary roots of Teutonic or 
other tongues. 





Now, the narrower the seeker’s ground of 
view, the more likely he is to be mistaken. 
The theory of the first school is, for discovery, 
or even for truth, almost worthless; and, while 
the Saxon-English school may be useful for 
the teaching of what has been already dis- 
covered, it is yet hardly even half-sighted for 
the discovery of the yet unknown. e Teu- 
tonic school has done useful but not full 
work, and will wander, we think, with the 
Sanscrit school, in rather idle search, till they 
look to the great root-tokens of the beginnings 
of words, and find the formation of speech to 
be more simple and beautiful than they now 
see it. 

Dean Hoare, in his ‘‘ Exotics,” needs not 
be classed with either of the five schools, as 
he is only teaching to the Latinless English 
the meanings and uses of sundry sets of 
Lutin-given words, under the heads of their 
Latin stems. Such a work, well done, may 
be useful to little-schooled readers of our 
Johnson’s English (which, however, is less 
welcome to us than the well of English un- 
defiled); but we think it may mislead young 
people into a fondness for words of Latin 
derivation, which may be gathered into their 
minds, as if ar were the only ones fit for 
the meanings they bear, and were words 
taken into our speech under pressure of a 
need that no English ones would have 
answered. We feel that it is a pity that, 
after the Dean’s book of ‘ English Roots,” 
another thicker one of Latin roots must be 
learnt by an Englishman for the understand- 
ing of his mother-tongue, just as we have 
felt it an evil that the charmingly clear- 
shapen tongue, the Persian, should be so 
mingled with Arabic, that the Persian gram- 
marian cannot take a learner half through 
his course of Persian speech-lore before he 
must burthen his mind with an outline of 
Arabic grammar. 

These two books of Dean Hoare’s seem 
to show us how much better our scholars 
understand the formation of Latin and Greek 
than that of their own English. In the book of 
‘« Exotics” we see but very few, if any, etymo- 
logical mistakes as to root, or stem, or com- 
pound; whereas in the book of ‘English 
Roots”? we most often stumble at etymologies 
that we cannot but regard as great mistakes, 
though they are such as might well be made 
on the narrow ground of the Saxon-English 
school, beyond which the Dean rarely treads. 
Of these mistakes, among much that is sound, 
and given in a handy form, we should say 
but little, did we not find (p. 133) that the 
work has been adopted as a text-book in 
severai schools. 

The great mistakes of the earlier schools of 
precy are, we think, that of taking sister- 

ood for motherhood of words, and that of 
hunting etymologies in a kind of circle, so 
that they never reach the far withdrawn 
mothers at all They go from one tongue to 
another, as Protesilaus, in Lucian’s dialogue, 
fastened successively on—first, Helen as the 
cause of his death; then on Menelaus who 
led him to the war; afterwards on Paris, the 
cause of the war; and, again, on Love as the 
cause of the rape—till he was bewildered in 
an idle search. We may be told that an 
English word is from a Latin one, that from 
a Greek one, and that from the Celtic or 
Sanscrit; though we should, most likely, be 
more correct in saying all of those word-forms 
may have come into sundry tongues from the 
same primary root. 

We cannot receive some of Dean Hoare’s 
etymologies—such as book from boce, the 
beech-tree. We think ook was from } + nq, 
to bend up, and is “the roll.” Birds, from 
the breadth of their wings.—No: but from 
br+ng, ‘‘to bear up.” Clap, from Anglo- 
Saxon, ‘‘ toleap!” We think—with scores of 


b 


from a root, cl +ng, to come, or to be or hold 
together. We think that close and claudo are 
both from the same root, though close may be 
Teutonic. When the author tells us that 
chanticleer is the bird that chants clearly, he 
seems to have overlooked the Celtic tongues. 
Craven is given as from crave, to beg. Crave 
and craven, like a host of words beginning 
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with er, kr, or Ar, are words of bending; a 
man craves to another when he bends to him. 
Ferry-boat from fero, to carry.—Not from 
faran, to go? Bristol people would 
understand Rownham ferry to mean a boa 
Fero and faran may be sister-words. There 
seems a mother-daughter mistake in 
“* post,” as from “‘ pono.” ‘ Post” is found 
in the Celtic, and is most likely from the 
same stem as ‘‘ pono,” and scores of others, 
in Teutonic, Latin, and Celtic—+.e.,some such 
root as pa or p+ng, to poke, push, put, 
point. ‘“ Postulo” isto putforth. ‘‘ Ply,” 
given as from ‘‘plico,” 1s, we think, more 
nearly allied to ‘‘ play.”” We doubt whether 
‘‘lJax” is an Irish (Celtic) name for the 
salmon, or whether ‘‘ spy’’ is the offspring of 
‘‘specio ;” and it was unknown to us that 
‘‘ titter’? meant ‘‘ courtship.” That ‘‘ wye” 
was ‘‘a place of refuge or retreat,” we did 
not know, thinking it a stem from ‘“‘ w+ng,” 
to wind, or bend—like wisp, wick, winch, 
wemmel, wimple, weave, withy, and 
wand—and meaning, in geography—from 
‘‘ Reikja-vik,” in Iceland, to ‘‘wyke” in 
the west of England—a bending or inlet in a 
shore. ‘‘ Tooth,” we think, is not from 
‘‘tuggeth,” but, together with ‘“‘ tug,” is 
from the same root as tang, tail, take, toes, 
time, to, till: —a root meaning to reach 
forth either in motion, as ‘‘ touch,” or in 
substance, as ‘‘ tab,”” a stripe or strip. To 
‘‘bait’? a horse or “fire,” is surely not 
to make him or it bite; nor isa ‘‘gwetlow” 
the bird that ‘‘swallows.” Why is not 
‘‘ swallow” the bird that swings, sways, 
sweeps, or swoops? Nedre, an adder, 
is hardly the nether or beneath animal, 
seeing that it is in Welsh neidr—i.e., what 
winds or bends. The Dean derives ‘‘ sheep” 
from some word that means to “drive,” as 
‘‘ sceofan,” to shove by contact; and ‘‘ cat” 
from ‘‘ ge-wachen,”’ to watch, is a new case 
of word-wear. ‘‘ Rado,” to shave,” ‘‘ raep,” 
‘‘rope,”’ a band, ‘‘ rest”’ and ‘‘ restive,” the 
‘‘right” hand, and ‘‘ rough” seem to be 
taken by the author as sundry free stems; 
but we think that they have come, with 
more than a hundred others, even in English, 
from an R-headed root, meaning to reach on 
or out, in deed or substance. To ‘‘rest”’ the 
body is to stretch it out; the ‘‘rest” of a 
quantity is what reaches over; the “‘ right” 
hand is the mostly out-reached hand; and 
‘‘rough” ground, or a rough surface, is one 
that reaches out, as in knobs; anda ‘‘restive”’ 
horse is, we think, one that reaches out 
all-ways against the will of the rider. 
If ‘‘ wilderness” is, as we are told by the 
Dean it is, ‘‘ wild-deer-ness,”» what shall we 
say of the ending -er in ‘‘ bewilder” and 
‘‘wander?” Keeping in mind the many 
stems of book and provincial English of the 
form c +b or c +p, as coop, cub, cob ; cobweb, 
cubbyhouse, cove, which mean inclosingness, 
we cannot think that ‘‘ cupboard”’ is a place 
for cups any more than cobweb is a web for 
cups, though ‘‘ cup” may be from the same 
root as ‘‘ cave,” ‘‘ cove,” or bean-“ cod.” 
Many more of Mr. Hoare’s etymologies 
require further search, as ‘“ body,” from 
‘“‘bidan;” ‘‘ yeoman,” from ‘‘ geeman ;”’, 
common ‘* sheaf,” from ‘‘shoye;” ‘‘ welk,” 
from ‘‘ wheel ;’’ ‘‘ field,”’ from to fell trees ; 
‘‘ lad,” from ‘‘ to lead ;” ‘‘ rib,” from ‘‘ rip ;” 
‘* carouse,” from ‘‘ gar,” all, and “ ous,” 
out; and ‘ gavelkind,” a Saxon term from 
‘‘give all kind”—which last etymolo 
would hardly be given after a reading of the 
Welsh laws about ‘‘ gavael.” 

The following is a fair specimen of the 
Dean’s treatment of his subject :— 

It is worthy of remark that some words with 
ea, and even with e only, are to this day pro- 
nounced as @ broad. Thus, in many parts of 
England, the peasantry say sarvant for “ servant,” 
and clargy for “clergy.” And, amongst all classes, 
“clerk” and “serjeant” are pronounced as if 
written with @ and not e; as also “bear” and 
“tear” (to rend) pronounced as bare and tare; 
and “bere” (for barley) and “ were” as if spelt 
bare and ware. Sheridan, in his Pronouncing 
Dictionary, has marchant for “‘ merchant,” which 
would now be considered as vulgar as sarvice or 
varmin ; which, however, as well as desarve, sarch, 
marcy, and vartue (formerly spelt vertue), may still 
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be heard in common use amongst the peasantry in 
many parts of England. The pronunciation of 
proper names is less liable to change than that of 
other words ; and we find Berkeley, Derby, Berk- 
shire, Hertfordshire, and others, still pronounced 
as if written with a (broad) instead of e, in the 
first syllable. Many words now spelt with a had 
formerly e, and I have no doubt that the ortho- 
graphy of such words came to be changed, in the 
course of time, to correspond with the pronuncia- 
tion. Thus “starve” was sterve; ‘star’ was 
sterre; “great” was grete; “dart” was derte ; 
“ dark” was derke; “carve” was kerve; “ mark” 
was merke ; and the name of the “ parson” of the 

ish was spelt like that of any other person. 
All these, I incline to think, were pronounced as 
they now are, even when spelt differently, as we 
find in the case of “heart,” spelt herte, and yet 
made to rhyme in Chaucer with such words as 
“ start,” “ part,” and “smart.” And we find in 
Johnson’s Dictionary words of this class spelt 
indifferently with @ and e, as “threshing’’ or 
thrashing, “ wreck” or wrack, “chew” or chaw ; 
and “ serge” was formerly sarge, as it is in French, 
from which it is derived. 

Sto, to stand, and its participle, status, stood, 
supply the root of many English words, A 
“stable” is a place where horses are kept stand- 
ing; and a “stable” mind means one that is 
steady or stedfast. A “stand” is the place where 

i for hire are allowed to “stand,” the 
word being obviously from the Latin. Of similar 
derivation are “stamen” and “stamina,” the 
sin and plural of Latin words Anglicized, 
and meaning the first principles of life, having 
for their origin the thread supposed by the ancient 
Romans to be spun by the Fates, whence the 
term the thread of life. The “ stamina” in botany 
are the fine threads on which the apices stand at 
the end, as in a tulip. “Stanch” or “staunch” 
means stayed or made to stand or stop; and the 
word is applied to the stopping of blood running 
from a wound. The term is also applied to any- 
thing fixed and firm. A “stanch” friend is one 
who will stand by you in time of need. A “ stand- 
ard” is applied to the colours standing on a pole, 
and good soldiers will stand to their colours. The 
term is also used to describe a tree which grows 
upon a tall trunk, as distinguished from dwarf 

ells and likewise to a fixed or stated measure, 
y which others are to be tried. A “stanza” is a 
staff or stave ; a set number of lines, at the end of 
which the versification stays or stops. This word 
comes through the French or Italian. “State” 
and “status,” the latter a Latin word Anglicized, 
denote the condition or standing. “ Stateliness’’ 
implies a standing stiff and upright. ‘‘State- 
ment,” a word not to be found in Johnson’s or in 
Bailey’s Dictionary, is a fact laid down upon 
which one makes a stand. “Statistics,” a still 
more modern word, is a term by which is desig- 
nated that part of political science which treats of 
the standing condition and resources of a nation. 
“Statics ”’ is a scientific term, derived from the 
Greek, signifying that which treats of the weight 
bodies. A “station ” is a standing place; and 
is a term used in railway nomenclature ; it is also 
applied to one’s rank, condition, or “ standing ” in 
society. ‘Stationary ”’ means fixed in one station 
or place; and a “stationer” is one who sells 
“stationcry,” so called from the fixed stalls or 
book-stands at which such dealers formerly sold 
their wares. As a “state” is put for a nation, so 
a “statesman ”’ means one who is skilled in the 
art of governing a nation, which is hence called 
“statesmanship.” A “statue” is a standing 
figure of a man; and a “ statuary” is a maker of 
statues. The standing laws of the land are called 
“statutes.” To “ stay” is to stand or remain in 
one place; and a pair of “stays” is meant to 
maar 8 7 the figure. The word is also applied to 
the rigging of a ship; but this, like other nautical 
terms, is rather from the Saxon. 
We think a king’s standard was at first not 
his colours, but an iron-bound post set up in 
his om 

The Dean says that the Anglo-Saxon, as a 
primitive language, was remarkable for 
al g in monosyllables; and he then 
picks out forty-six words of Saxon origin 
(not Saxon ones), thirty-six of which are 
monosyllables, while to thirty-two out of the 
thirty-six, the corresponding words, in Latin, 
consist of two or more syllables. Is this fair 
behaviour to Anglo-Saxon, when the Saxon 
forms of many of those English monosyllables 


- are dissyllables, and when our English is, in 


those words, more monosyllabic than the 
Saxon-English? The new _- being, 
therefore, more primitive than the old! On 
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turning to the Saxon-English of our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount, we find only 120 words 
out of the first 500 to be monosyllables, while 
of the first 500 words of the sermon, in our 
English, the less primitive version, 200 are 
monosyllables. ose who think Sanscrit a 
very primitive language ought to find it 
very monosyllabic, though we do not think 
words often grow longer by wear. 

‘* The peasantry in England,” Mr. Hoare 
tells us, ‘‘speak their own language, as it 
was spoken by their Saxon ancestors.” Not 
quite so, we think. We should like to see how 
a Kentish ploughman would understand 
King Alfred’s Geography, if it were read to 
him.—‘‘ Not improved,” he adds, ‘‘ in ortho- 
graphy or syntax.” Whatever can this 
passage mean? Does it mean that, while 
the old English pronounced ‘ head” 
‘**heofed,” they would better have spelt it 
‘*head,” putting in, as we do, an a that is 
not sounded, or that the Saxon-English 
spoke—as no people have spoken—a language 
without rules of syntax ? 

The Dean says in behalf of words of 
foreign derivation, that an advocate for the 
exclusive use of words of Anglo-Saxon 
origin will find himself compelled to employ 
words of Latin derivation, even in his denun- 
ciation of such words, and his advocacy for 
purer English. That is like a challenge 
and so we think we will take it :— 


** Dear Dean,—We cry down the taking 
into English of words from other, and above 
all, from unlike tongues. As far as it goes, it 
takes away from the loreless landfolk some 
of their best keys of knowledge. It gives 
them books which they cannot understand, 
otherwise than as they can gather the 
meanings of the hard words, as they call 
them, from the homely ones. It gives 
them church teaching, which, as they tell us, 
is too high for them, so that they can only 
hope that the great folk or the learned may 
get some knowledge from it. It makes it 
needful, as you show by your two books, 
dear Dean, that, when an Englishman has 
learnt a book of the tongue that his fore- 
fathers shaped for him, he should learn a 
bigger book of speech-lore for the outlandish 
words which the high-schoolmen thrust into 
his books or ears instead of those that his 
fathers left for his need; and, instead of 
catching the meaning of many stem-words 


to learn them all one by one, almost as if they 
were themselves as many roots ; and, after all, 
he is laughed at for his blunders in speech. 

‘** We are, worthy Dean, yours re, traly, 








CHEAP DINING IN GLASGOW AND 
' ELSEWHERE. 


Cheap Cooking Dépéts and Dining Halls. By 
William Chambers. (Edinburgh and London: 
W. and R. Chambers.) 


BALANCE-SHEET, bringing down the 
financial history of the ‘‘ Great Cooking 
Dépét” of Glasgow to 30th June last, has 
lately been made up, and the result shown is 
highly satisfactory—to wit, good interest for 
the use of capital, and a fair profit besides. 
The history of this Glasgow Cooking Dépot is 
now so well known that it is unnecessary 
to do more than state that various of its 
arrangements have been recently perfected, 
and that active imitations of Mr. Corbet’s 
project have been begun in Edinburgh 
and other places. But it is only in such 
large and densely-peopled towns as Glasgow 
that such a scheme as Mr. Corbet’s can 
healthily flourish. It is admirably suited 
to the dense population of weavers and iron- 
workers—many of whom live in lodgings, 
and most of whom work at a considerable 
distance from their dwelling-places. The 
highly substantial dinner placed at the dis- 
posal of the Glasgow working people by means 
of the great cooking dépét quite realizes the 
cheap-cookery dreams of Soyer and other food- 
philanthropists. _We have ourselves dined 
once or twice in Mr. Corbet’s eating-houses. 
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promptly and cleanly served. The broth (the 
national ‘‘ barley-broth”’ of Scotland) is very 
satisfying and rich, and, with bread, is of 
itself sufficient for the dinner of almost any 
sedentary worker—who may thus make a good 
meal at the price of twopence! Thirty thou- 
sand penny rations are issued, the quantity 
given in each being so computed that only 
the large business done enables the scheme 
to be profitable. The gross receipts are now 
at the rate of £35,000 per annum! Some of 
the imitation establishments in other large 
towns have adopted the same prices; but we 
have not yet heard that any of them has 
succeeded like the original. 

Paris has its bouillon shops and cheap 
dining-rooms, where, however, ‘‘ bread at 
discretion ”’ seems to be the main attraction. 
We may draw attention, in particular, to 
the eating-houses in that city of which M. 
Duval, the extensive butcher, is the pro- 
prietor. They are called ‘‘Htablissements de 
Bouillon,” and there are as many as ten of 
them. The prices are the same in each, and 
are very moderate. Thus, a bason of soup 
can be obtained for twopence, a portion of 
excellent fish—turbot, for instance—for five- 
pence, a plate of roast meat for threepence ; 
a salad costs twopence-halfpenny, an ome- 
lette a penny more, and soon. But here is 
a sample dinner-bill of a curious traveller, 
‘*‘doing ” Paris during the fétes of the 15th 





August last :— a4 
Soup (Vermicelli) . . . . O 2 
Veal Cutlet ‘ . P ° 0 3 
Omelette > . ° . . O & 
Salad . a 0 2% 
Wine ‘ . . ‘ 0 1% 
Bread and Service e . s 0h 
Total .. xe 


The whole, as we can ayouch, formed an 
excellent dinner. Indeed, the expenses of 
living in Paris are moderate enough, if one 
likes, as the following note of a day’s charges 


will show :— a 
Bed and Attendance 1 8 
Breakfast with Ham, &c. 1 3 
Forenoon Drinks . 0 5 
Dinner (as above) 1 2 
Coffee (afternoon) 0 5 
Fru it . - - . 0 3 
Commse . 2 hele 0 2% 

7 > 2. oe 


The two Duval establishments that we 
visited seemed to be doing an immense busi- 
ness. The one in the Rue Montesquieu occu- 

ies a vast hall, with a large cooking-stove 
in the centre of the building. The customers 
take their places at little marble tables, 
where in some of the houses they are actively 
served by a little army of young women in a 
kind of uniform: these attendants are very 
active, and there is no fee expected or 
asked by them, as in London. The persons 
dining seemed to be half-pay officers, shop- 
keepers, clerks, and shopmen: so that M. 
Duval has set up for the middle classes of 
Paris a system of cheap dining corresponding 
to that which Mr. Corbet has provided for 
the operatives of Glasgow. For a sum of 
fourpence-halfpenny the Glasgow weaver 
may obtain a very satisfactory dinner; and 
for double that money, or say a franc (ten- 
pence), the Paris shop-keeper or clerk can 
dine on soup, meat, salad, and wine, excel- 
lently cooked and neatly served. 

The enterprise shown by M. Duval has 
evidently affected some of the old two-franc 
(@ prix fixe) dining-houses of the French 
capital. They did not seem so well attended 
during our last visit as on some former ones, 
nor to our mind were the viands they served 
so nourishing or so well cooked. For those 
who may desire fuller information we reprint 
the whole carte of the establishment of M. 
Duval :— 

Serviette . . . §6&jId.dessert . . . 
Pain . P ‘ - - 10| Légumes, fruits, prim- 
Huitres . ° . - 80] ers. , ° * 
Vin le carafon , - « 15| Café au lait, café et petit 
Eaudeseltz. . . 16| verre. . . . 
Bouillon . ‘ . + 15| Glaces pour dessert. . 
Potages ‘ » - 20| Canette, 20c. chope, 
Jambon au boeuf .. 25; bitre. . . 

B. V. M. rétis . . 35) 20c, et 25c. liqueurs . 
Légumes . ° « « 2) Cételette, omelette or- 
Macaroni . . «- 930| dimaire . ._. 
Salades . . . + 265! Poisson, gibier, volaille 
Desserts » « 45| Bifteck ou fricandeau . 
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VINS—Roveer zt Bianc: 


linai ; os 
wh . f.c.|Thorins .« « « 150 
Macon P e - 1 0} Sauterne 1 50 
Bordeaux “ 1 0} Médoc e 20 
Chablis . e - 1 0] St. Julien . - 8 @ 
Bordeaux supr. . . 1 50 | Champagne - 450 


By way of curiosity, and of contrast to the 
Duval dinner, we subjoin a bill for the lun- 
cheon of three persons at a famous restaurant 


in the Boulevard des Capucines :— 
f. € 
ans. e:. 4 0 7 
Soup ‘ 2 20 
Cételettes 3.7 
Vegetables 2 0 
af 


We had only two portions of soup and 
vegetables, the latter being about a penny- 
worth of French beans! We call attention 
to the summation of the bill, which we paid 
just as it was presented, the ‘‘ English” 
waiter pocketing the odd centimes, and so 
making ten francs in all. We fared no 
better in some other places; three persons 
whom we saw were charged thirty-seven 
francs for a dinner; in fact, all through the 
féte week we heard no end of complaints of 
the extortionate charges of the French res- 
taurateurs. ~ 

In the course of ten days’ hard travelling 
on the Continent we had an opportunity of 
dining at all prices, and in particular of see- 
ing a good deal of the greatly vaunted French 
buffet—which, to be honest, we do not care to 

raise. Taking Amiens as a well-enough 
een place on the coast line, we unhesitat- 
ingly place the buffet there far below that of 
Perth, in Scotland. At the buffets on the 
great inland railways we could obtain almost 
nothing but the universal cup of coffee or 
portion of soup, and, of course, any quantity 
of vin ordinaire. But we do not intend further 
to discuss the buffet at present, or the candle 
nuisance at provincial hotels. Keeping to 
our subject of cheap dinners, we may mention 
a place in Brussels where we had a very good 
dinner, although we cannot honestly say it 
was served in a style of elegance—the Restau- 
rant of Martin Marregraef, 25 and 27, Rue de 
la Montagne. Here three dinners, at different 
prices, are served daily—viz., at 80 centimes, 
at a franc and a quarter, and at a franc and 
a half. The latter price procures a most 
abundant meal, consisting of an excellent 
soup, three entrées, an ample bowl of salad, 
and a dessert of cherries and apricots. There 
is pain @ discretion, and the usual allowance 
of condiments, with oil, &c., for the salad. 
The coe served are so ample that three 
ple almost may dine at the charge for two. 
ere are two or three varieties of moderately 
priced wines for those who desire them, and 
there is abundance of cold water. Those 
habitually dining at this house seemed to 
consist of shop-keepers, clerks, various rail- 
way officials, and the superior class of work- 
men. There was no impertinent reminder 
as to the waiter, the landlord himself receiy- 
ing the payment. We visited several dining- 
houses in Brussels, inferior to this one, where 
the general fare seemed to be a large mess of 
potatoes and eggs. 

We return to Glasgow for the purpose of 
mentioning another speciality connected with 
the commissariat of that city. We allude to 
‘* Lang’s,” in Queen-street, a luncheon-house 
of a unique kind. Persons unacquainted with 
‘* Lang’s” would pass it by as a mere confec- 
tioner’s shop; but the initiated know better— 
they know it as one of the best-regulated 
refreshment-places in Europe; in fact, it is 
without parallel, and might be taken as a 
model by all the railway refreshment-rooms 
of the kingdom. The finest and freshest beer 
is ever flowing from the great vases placed in 
various parts of the room, while, by way of 
“solids,” theye is a range of sandwiches, 
embracing, we should think, without exagge- 
Ts oo ~ ag wr vamge Peso There are 
sandwiches (the price is three-halfpence) of 
ham and cabs, of chicken, of salmon, of ede 
herring, of caviare, of grouse, of pheasant, of 
potted charr, of Lochleven trout, and of various 
other relishable meats. Then, for the tem- 
perate, there are cupfuls of milk, or exqui- 
sitely made coffee au lait. For the hungry, 








there are little basons of minced collops, or 
hashed beef, or meat pies, or soup; and in 
summer-time there are delicious dishes of 
strawberries and cream, or stewed rhubarb, 
fruit-pies, &e. There is little required in the 
way of attendance. You help yourself to 
whatever you please, and pay at the counter 
as you go out. The greatest charm of 
‘* Lang’s”’ is the freshness of all the condi- 
ments; there is apparently nothing of yes- 
terday done up for to-day. The sandwiches 
are fresh cut; the collops are frésh cooked ; 
the beer is fresh drawn. Everything, in short, 
is as new and palatable as the most fastidious 
appetite can desire. 

Our purpose in calling attention to the 
‘* Bouillon Duval” and ‘‘ Lang’s”’ would be 
served, if we could induce the railway re- 
freshment-room people to take a lesson from 
the latter, and the proprietors of the middle- 
class dining-rooms of London to imitate the 
former. In the London dining-rooms there 
is a great deal of business done ; but there is 
a sad want of variety, and the cost is usually 
double what it might be. As to the railway 
refreshment-rooms, a place like Lang’s would 
be a fortune to an enterprising tenant. The 
railways might put on special trains, for 
people would flock to see it. 








EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 


Journal et Lettres, publieés 
(Paris: Didier.) 


HE charm that has attracted so many to 
the remains of Eugénie de Guérin is, 
perhaps, pre-eminently, their perfect artless- 
ness, the absence of the slightest attempt 
at effect. Written solely for the eye of the 
favourite brother, there is not the least idea 
that the record of home occupations will ever 
be subjected to the praise or blame of the 
external world; and her expressions of plea- 
sure and of quiet thought flow forth from her 
pen almost as easily as they occurred to the 
gentle, meditative spirit, utterly unaware 
that they were the meditations of the happiest 
kind of poetic genius—namely, that which 
can find food in the homeliest and simplest 
objects. 

We have all of us dreamt of an Arcadia, 
where, in Mr. Ruskin’s words, ‘‘ Athenian 
refinement might be united with Spartan 
simplicity of manners;” and never does it 
seem to have been more nearly attained than 
by this lady of ancient family—(the De 
Guérins had dwelt in Languedoc since the 
ninth century, and reckoned cardinals, grand- 
masters of St. John, and troubadours among 
their ancestry) yet who spent the chief 
part of her time in the simplest domestic 
avocations. For instance :— 

July 12th, 1838.—What shall we have on this 
page to-day? Nothing has come but the “Song 
of the Grasshoppers.” Let us wait till evening. 

Evening at Twilight.—I write with a cold hand, 
on my return from washing my gown in the stream. 
It is pretty to wash and watch the passing by of 
fish, of ripples, of grass-stalks, of leaves, of fallen 
blossoms—to follow these, and I know not what 
besides, with the current of the water. So many 
things come to the washer who knows how to look 
into the course of this stream! It is the bath of 
the birds, the mirror of the sky, the emblem of 
life, a road flowing on, the reservoir of baptism ! 
Did anyone since the Princess Nausicaa 
wash in such aspirit.? Is it possible that 
1838 is the veritable date? Yes; and 
Eugénie is a lover of Walter Scott (in trans- 
lations), dips into Victor Hugo, and is at 
times the demoiselle of the 19th century, 
though happier and more at ease as “a 
spinster and a knitter in the sun.” For the 
sun is essential to her as a child of the south: 
only in her brightest and most undimmed 
spirits can she withstand the depressing 
effect of winter, enjoy the beauty and purity 
of snow, admire the beautiful footmarks of 
the little birds upon it, and gather sprays 
adorned by hoar frost on her way to the 
midnight mass at Christmas. 

On the Ist of February she can only 
write— 

A cloudy day, sad and sombre within and 
without, I am more weary than usual; and, as I 
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will not be , I have taken my sewing to kill 
the enemy off with needle-strokes ; but the ugly 
serpent stili moves, though I have eut off hi 
head and tail—namely, made a laziness 
and idle thoughts. e heart bles itself by 
giving way to these feelings of melancholy, and 
that does harm. Oh,if I knew music! It is said 
to be so wholesome, so soothing in these dis- 
comforts of the soul. 

In general, her resource in these moods of 
nameless melancholy was prayer. igion 
was the moving spring of her life, an absolute 
part of herself. She was a thorough old- 
fashioned Roman Catholic; and we have here 
a full and unconscious revelation of the work- 
ing of the teaching of her church on an .un- 

uestioning intellect of a high order. Her 
anaihe seem to have been expended upon 
practical matters, or in devotional meditation, 
She found and realized perfect rest in direct 
prayer, and, while accepting undoubtingly 
every tenet impressed on her, does not seem 
to have dwelt upon any but the greater doc- 
trines that were sufficient for her heart. The 
Saints are, to her, much reverenced friends ; 
and though no doubt in the ‘‘ Mois de Marie,” 
which she enjoys observing, she invoked her 
** Queen of Heaven,” yet it was compara- 
tively but a small portion of the horizon of 
her soul that was occupied by any but the 
one great object. Her faith in modern 
miracles sounds at first as if it were half 
playful ; afterwards, during her brother’s 
illness, she catches at them as a sort of de- 
spairing last hope, and certainly is not critical 
as to their evidence. Her brother’s three 
rears of scepticism caused the one sorrow of 
he earlier life; his recovery of his faith was 
the one ray of comfort in his death. 

That brother was her history. She is the 
rural Madame de Sévigné of sisterly affection. 
Her junior and especial charge, affectionate 
and dependent, both from feeble health and 
a painfully sensitive temper, he engrossed 
her whole Boe: from infancy till death; and 
but for him she would never have been 
known to us—nay, would probably never 
have developed her own powers, nor put her 
musings into her graceful musical French. 

His history divides her journal into three 
parts. The first is the most charming, as a 
sweet religious pastoral; the second is sad- 
dened by Maurice’s doubts, and by his fail- 
ing health, and is less fresh and sunny ; then 
follows a disappointing gap,caused by the loss 
of all her journals during her stay at Paris 
for her brother’s marriage; and, lastly, there 
is a resumption of the journal, begun ‘‘ to 
Maurice in heaven,” and continued to one of 
his friends, who had entreated to be regarded 
as an adopted brother. It was only continued 
by fits and starts for two years, though she 
survived her brother for nine, and it is not 
equal to the earlier portion. We read it 
rather because Eugénie has become endeared 
to us than for its own sake, though it is still 
full of beauty and interest. 

Eugénie may call M. d’Aurevilly a 
brother, but she is too true a woman to 
reveal those little bits of home life that were 
the charm of her writing to Maurice. We 
do not hear of her distaff, her dogs and cats, 
her cookeries, and her patois dialogues with 
shepherds and cottage children. Except 
when she is well-nigh conversing with her 
brother’s spirit, she never forgets that she 
is writing for a stranger; and she only de- 
scribes her books and her scenery, cr moral- 
izes on her friendships. 

Deeper and more mature thoughts are 
revealed; but the fresh shepherdess-life is 
over, and Arcadia has closed upon us, partly 
lost by mere growing older and becoming 
more connected with the work-a-day world, 
partly from the grief for her brother, leaving 
permanent widowhood of the affections. The 
whole is, however, a book to be read and 
loved, and that it would be well to see in 
the hands of all our young girls—happy if 
the exact age could be found for giving it 
to them—when they would be old enough to 
feel its calm grace, and yet before rapid read- 
ing of exciting literature should have taken 
from them the capacity of entering into a 
life whose epochs are the coming of the 
nightingale and the blooming of the lilac. 
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CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


Hist Christian Names. By the Author of 


«The eir of Redclyffe,” ‘“ Landmarks of His- 
, tory,” &c. Two Vols. (Parker, Son, and 
Bourn.) 


OUGH Mr. John Stuart Mill insists that 
Proper Names are non-connotative, that 
they do not connote an attribute as well as 
denote an object—so that Tomkins’s Angelina 
cannot certainly be asserted to possess the 
ities of an angel, though as a female 

e exists, and is labelled by er name as @ 
jar with a Forty-Thief inside might MS 
we must, on the other hand, remember 
Master Camden’s canon, that ‘‘this is to be 
taken as a ted verity, that names 
among all nations and tongues are signifi- 
cative, and not vaine, senselesse sounds. 
So that it were grosse ignorance, and to no 
small reproach of our progenitours, to thinke 
their names onely nothing significative 
because that in the daily alteration of our 
ting the signification of them is lost, or 
not commonly known.” And, as we have 
often been glad to turn over the pages of 
the old historian of our Virgin Queen, and 
hear what he had to say about the Chris- 
tian names in his day—to hear how few 
men then in England had two names 
(only two does he remember among private 
men, Thomas Maria Wingfield and Sir 
Thomas Posthumus Hobby), and how “ the 
divell, neverthelesse, who alwayes maligneth 
God and goodnesse,’’ made Valens ‘‘ the des- 
truction of many men of worth, who had 
happie names beginning with Theo, signify- 
ing God”—so we have had great pleasure in 
reading Miss Yonge’s very complete and care- 
fully compiled work on the subject, which her 
latest predecessor only slightly touched. 

The word Christian leads us straight to the 
hypothesis, which we cannot doubt that the 
pro of philological science will establish 
as the true law of the formation of all words 
—that they are articulate imitations of the 
sounds of Nature, including in that term 
those involuntary utterances produced by 
men under the influence of strong impres- 
sions. Miss Yonge rightly refers the word 
Christian to the root xp, the equivalent of 
the sound of two substances grinding or 
rubbing on one another. The name from 
this root having been applied to the Anointed 
One, its adjective is thenceforward enriched 
with all the highest attributes that man can 
conceive, so that Christian virtue and a 

istian name should be the noblest aim 
and honour that men can set before them- 
selves and bear. The word angel and the 
name Angelina illustrate the same law of 
formation, and the same law of transference 
to higher regions of the low-born appel- 
lative. For the root of them is the ya or 
vp of &yyedos or a&yyapos, the carrier of scratched 
tablets; and, the name of the human mes- 
senger having been transferred to the 
heavenly one, his attributes cling to the 
name; and so from the bird-word aloft in 
the ether a trail of light gleams down to 
the = of earth whence it upsprung. By 
this law of metaphor the whole world above 
sense is bound to the world of sense in an 
mdissoluble bond; and within the world of 
sense the transfer of meanings goes on 
largely too—those organs which make no 
sound being indebted to those that do for 
their nomenclature, as in the common in- 
stance of the ear drinking in sounds. 

InChristian Names, then, one has to inquire 
from what sources, ag or secon 4 

have been derived. If we turn to early 
ish writers we find them continually 


shown when the fair child ‘‘smot his owne 
fader with a ston behynde in the pate,” and 
dashed out his brains. Pilate, too, we hear, 
was called Pilatus, because King Tirus begat 
him on Pila, the daughter of a mealward 
Atus; and so of the two names people made 
one, and called him Pilatus. Pontius, which 
Miss Yonge tells us means fifth, our old 
writer takes another view of: the ‘‘ shrew 
Pilate was thus called, because he amastered 
and brought under foot the shrews in the 
Isle of Ponce, of which he was the first 
justice.” 

Drolleries enough one might easily find 
in old books; but Miss Yonge states the 
sources of Christian names as ten: 1, from 
some circumstance connected with the birth, 
as Esau, hairy; 2, from the complexion, as 
Blanche, fair; 3, from the qualities desired 
for the child, as Eadgifn, happy gift ; 4, from 
an animal, Deborah, the bee; 5, from a 
weapon, as Gar, a spear; 6, from a jewel, as 
Margaret, a pearl; 7, religious names, as 
Elijah, God the Lord ;* 8, from flowers, as 
Rose; 9, from times of sorrow, as Ichabod, 
the glory is departed;* 10, from natural 
defects, as Balbus, the stammerer. This is 
the classification adopted by Miss Yonge in 
her Introduction ; and, for ourselves, valuing 
most the results of comparison and contrast, 
we should have been glad if she had 
worked it out in her book in the spirit of her 
last chapter on Comparative Nomenclature. 
But she has, instead, adopted another prin- 
ciple of classification, that of the nations 
from which we have historically derived the 
names—l. Hebrew, 2. Persian, 3. Greek, 
4. Latin, 5. Keltic, 6. Teutonic, 7. Slavonic ; 
and these she treats in divisions appropriate 
toeach. This plan gives her the advantage 
of seizing the leading and most interestin 
features of the Mythology, Romance, an 
History of these different nations, individu- 
ally, and sketching them under the leading 
names of the heroes of each; and we must 
say that the work is admirably done, with a 
lightness of touch and finish of execution 
that have surprised us. Youturn to Arthur 
and Guinevere, Lancelot and Gawain, and 
get not only the derivations of the names, 
but bright little sketches of their histories, 
real and romantic; to Charles, and find 
under your eye a succinct account of the 
origin of the Karling Romances and stories 
of the Paladins, with their noteworthy want 
of honoured female names; to Will, and find 
a résumé of the story of the Valhall and 
Vakyrier, with old Camden’s quaint deriva- 
tion of William, and Verstegan’s odder 
history of it. And so you go through Odin, 
Ogier, Tristan, Brian, where you will, and 
find interest and pleasure in every page. 
Take, as a specimen, the aristocratic Alger- 
non, and ask what that means :— 

But we have an independent name of this class. 
William de Albini, the second husband of Henry 
I.’s widow, Alix, of Louvaine, wore moustachios, 
which the Normans called gernons, and thus his 
usual title was William als Gernons ; and, as the 
common ancestor of the Howards and Percys, 
he left this epithet to them as a baptismal name, 
one of the most whimsical of the entire roll. 
From the Percys it came to Algernon Sidney ; 
and partly through his admirers, partly through 
inheritance, and partly through -the love of tri- 
syllables, has become diffused in England. 

Or the romantic Rowena :— 

The Welsh seem to have either invented or 
preserved the story of the fascinations of Rowena. 
At any rate, they named her; for, alas for Saxon 
Rowena, there is nothing Teutonic in the word, 
and. the Kymric meaning Rhonwen, white skirt, 
betrays its origin. Rhonwen, or Bradwen, is the 
name by which she ie called in the Gododin, a 





accounting for their names of the men they 
are talking of. Thus the Saracens, we are | 
told, by no means get their name from | 
Sarah, the wife of Abraham, because | 
she believed not the promise of the Lord, 
but from Sarras, their chief town. So 
Judas was called Iscariot, because the 


picked up in the Isle of Cariot, and he was 
called Judas, which means praise, because he 
was fair and pretty; ‘‘ but it is not all good 
that is fair,” says the old biographer, as was 





poem ascribed to the bard Ancurin, and, perhaps, 
containing some germs of truth, though its con- 
nection with the Stonehenge massacre is hotly 
disputed. 


* Compare Camden’s—“If that any among us have 
named their children Remedium amoris, Imago seculi, or 
with such like names, I know some will thinke it more 
than a vanity, as do but little better of the new 
names, Free-gift, Reformation, Earth, Dust, Ashes, Deli- 
y it, Tri ion, The Lord is neare, More 
triall, Discipline, Joy againe, From above: which have 
lately beene given by some to their children with no evil 
meaning, but upon some singular and precise conceit.” 
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Or the Breton Hervé :— 


The old records of Brittany give a most graceful 
story of the saint who made Hervé a‘favourite in 
the duchy. Hyvernion, a British bard, was warned 
by an angel in a dream to come te Armorica in 
quest of his wife. Near the fountairi of Rivannon, 
he met a beautiful maiden drawing water, who, 
when he accosted her, sang “Though I am but a 
poor flower by the wayside, men me the little 
queen of the fountain.” Perceiving that she was 
the damsel of his vision, he married her; and they 
had one child, who was born blind, and was named 
by his parents in their sorrow, Houerf, or bitter. 
His’ worm-eaten oaken.-cradle is-still shown in the 
parish of Treflaouenan, as a relic: for the blind 
child became both monk and poet, and accordin 
to his maxim, “It is better to instruct a chil 
than to gather wealth for him.” 


But the book is not one to be jud by 
extracts. Itis essentially a household book— 
one for everybody who can afford its price 
to buy and put on his book-shelves, takin 
it often down to see what every name loy 
or honoured by him means, and referring to 
it often to refresh his own memory with 
the choicest stores of old Romance, and that 
he may tell his boys and girls of the noble 
men and women who bore their names in 
olden time. It is a book fit for every home 
in England, able to be made the source of 
much amusement and pleasant instruction ; 
and we heartily recommend it to all our 
readers. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 
ARTICLE V.: 
SCHOOL EDITIONS OF GREEK AND LATIN 
AUTHORS, TEXT-BOOKS, &c. 


Homerus, ed. Im. Bekker (with digamma inserted), 
2 vols., 8vo. (Bonn, 1858.) 

Pindarus, ed. Schneidewin ; Euripides, ed. Nauck, 
2 vols.; Bucolici Greci,ed. Ahrens ; Xenophon, 
ed. L. Dindorf, 5 vols. ; Aschylus, ed. Dindorf. 
(Teubner.) 

Aischylus, ed. Paley ; Euripides, ed. Paley, 3 vols. 
(Deighton.) 

Aristophanes, ed. Meineke, 2 vols. ; Demosthenes, 
ed. Im. Bekker, 3 vols. or 6 parts ; Sophocles, 
ed. Bergk; Sadllustius, ed. Gerlesh. (Tauch- 
nitz.) 

Herodotus, ed. Im. Bekker; Thucydides, ed. Im. 
Bekker. (Berlin.) 

Plato, ed. C. F. Hermann, 6 vols.; Terentius, 
ed. Flecheisen; Plautus, ed. Flecheisen, vols. 
i. ii., containing 10 plays; Cesar, ed. Krauer; 
Martiaiis, ed. Schneidewin ; Tacitus, ed. Halm, 
2nd edition, 2 vols.; Sallustius, ed. Dietsch ; 
Juvenalis, ed. C. F. Hermann; Ovidius, ed. 
Merkel; Persius,ed.C.¥. Hermann. (Teubner.) 

Vergilius, ed. Conington ; Lucretius, ed. Munro. 
(Deighton.) 

Horatius, ed. Orelli et Baites. (Parker.) 

Horatius, ed. Haupt. (Weidmann.) 

Cicero, ed. Baites et Kayser, vols. i.-v. (Rhetorical 
Works and Orations). 

Ciceronis Selecte Orat., xii., ed. Madvig, 4th 
edition. (Copenhagen.) 

Livius, ed. Madvig et Ussung, vols. i. ii, in 4 
— containing Books i.-x., xxi., xxx. (Copen- 

agen.) 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antli- 
quities, by Dr. W. Smith; Classical sot 
of Biography, Mythology, and Geography, wi 
750 Illustrations, by Dr. W. Smith. (Murray.) 

Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities, with 
woodcuts of nearly 2000 objects from the 
antique, by A. Rich; Theatre of the Greeks, 
by Rev. Dr. Donaldson, 7th edition; School 
History of Greece (mainly based on Thirlwall), 
by Dr. L. Schmitz, 5th edition, with. nine 
supplementary chapters by C. K. Watson; 
Greek History from Themistocles to Alexander, 
in a Series of Lives by Plutarch, Revised by 
A. H. Clough; Fall of the Roman Republic, by 
Rev. C. Merivale. ' (Longman.) 

History of Greece (mainly based’on Grote), by 
Dr. W. Smith ; School History of Rome, by Dr. 
Liddell. (Murray.) 

History of Rome, by Th. Mommsen, vols. i.-iii. 


~ 


[to Sulla.] (Bentley.) 
Manual of Roman Antiquities, by Prof. Ramsay. 
(Griffin.) 


History of Rome [to Battle of Zama}, by Thomas 
Arnold, 3 vols. (Fellowes.) 
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Greek Grammar, by G. Curtius. (Murray.) 

Syntax of the Greek Language, by J. N. Madvig. 
(Rivington) 

Latin Grammar, by J. N. Madvig, 
Parker.) 

Latin Prosody, by Prof. W. Ramsay. (Griffin.) 


Ww oke last week of the infinite variety 
Ww 


(J. H. 


ch exists in the character of gram- 
mars and exercise-books. But the object in 
view is generally pretty much the same; the 
information given differs rather in quantity 
than in kind. One may keep closer to scien- 
tific principles, another sacrifice more to 
practical rules; but both profess to teach 
reading and writing Latin or Greek. There 
is certainly no less variety in editions of clas- 
sical authors, and it is of a more fundamental 
nature. Without including editions intended 
principally for scholars, we have bare texts, 
texts with various readings, with brief or full 
introductions, with or without lives of the 
authors, or special lexicons; illustrated with 
maps or woodcuts; with translations inter- 
linear, or at the foot of the page, or at the 
end of the volume, literal or periphrastic ; 
overlaid by a full commentary, till the text is 
almost smothered, or merely besprinkled with 
meagre and casual notes. But it is in the 
commentary or notes that the difference of 
aim is best seen. One editor presumes his 
readers to be interested in the manuscript 
authorities, and the criticism of various 
readings ; another to care for nothing except 
matching a bad text with some bad English. 
The pupil is sometimes supposed to know his 
grammar; sometimes is referred to a gram- 
mar; sometimes has pieces of a grammar or 
collection of idioms set before him, attached 
to any word which may seem appropriate. 
The etymology of the words, the syntactical 
construction, the subject-matter of the book, 


whether history and geography, or philosophy, | 


or law, or poetry, is made the field for the 
display of the editor’s knowledge, and the 
exercise of the student’s struggling abilities. 
The notes may be merely a mass of parallel 
passages, or a collection of the original 
authorities for historical or other questions, 
or extracts from books on antiquities, or 
merely brief explanations of the particular 
author with references to other ceoki for 
further information. They may be written 
in a purely antiquarian spirit, or with intel- 
ligent illustrations from modern history, or 
science, or law, or literature. 
Few books exhibit uniformity of treatment: 
for they are not written with a singleness of 
urpose, or by persons equally informed on 
ifferent matters, and of impartial taste. For, 
when once you pass beyond the mere English 
rendering of the author, you are surrounded 
on all sides by matter which gives or refuses 
illustration. The words themselves are divi- 
sible into a root and inflexional additions ; 
they areas bones clothed with flesh, or a body 
fitted with dress and trappings—the root 
belonging to lexicography, the inflexions 
and composition alone to grammar. ‘The 
former may be subjected to investigations 
such as those in Buttmann’s ‘‘ Lexilogus,”’ or 
the wider, but less scrutinizing, researches of 
comparative etymologists. The latter ma 
Surntah 9 pegs on which to hang any amount of 
lore on the forms of derivative words, of cases, 
moods, tenses, on their spelling, or pronun- 
ciation, or meaning—all matters much better 
left to special treatises or grammars, unless 
the editor have original investigations of 
value to produce, or can refer to no ordinary 
treatise which contains the information. 
From the words we come to the construction. 
And this part of grammar is a very favourite, 
and often a very suitable subject for notes, 
whether intended for higher or less advanced 
students. Nor is the discussion confined to 
mere syntax. Besides the use of the parts of 
speech and their inflexions—which, on the 
whole, is the same in different authors and 
different subjects—each language and each 
author hasidioms. That is, each exhibits pre- 
ferences for one grammatical form rather than 
for another; attaches special significations to 
particular phrases ; resorts habitually to this 
expression, and neglects habi y that, 











though of apparently very similar import. 
Further, pcp ten a a dre are differ. 
ently combined, and clipped or enlarged, as 
overmastering passion or deliberate’ rhetoric 
may will; fancy may suggest a metaphor, 
imagination may give a unity, and artistic 
feeling may mould into a whole, rhythmical, 
metrical, or other: and all this furnishes an 
ample supply of topics for a commentator. 
And yet the subject-matter is to come; for 
even a poem, where the form is of its essence, 
embodies some myth, or idealizes some event, 
or has a historical or biographical setting: 
at least, contains allusions which require 
explanation, or furnishes parallel turns of 
thought. 

These dry bones, or the framework, the 
allusions or history, are all that editions 
usually treat, or, at least, treat successfully ; 
those are rare which handle a poem in the 
way it deserves, or which endeavour in any 
way to give an cesthetical training. Boys 
are, perhaps, notvery susceptible of it, though 
this is far from universally true; and it is 
difficult for an editor to treat it carefully and 
not become ponderous, to step lightly without 
being vague, to analyse, yet not lose hold of 
the concrete. Moreover, as a poem has its 
birth in feeling, so in feeling it seeks its 
home ; a brief suggestion may unlock for it 
the door—demonstration strives in vain to 
force an entrance. Indeed, zesthetical criticism 
is not a common gift: we are not sure that 
Latin and Greek versification is very congenial 


nutriment; for Latin and Greek poetry, even | 


when thoroughly natural in themselves, appear 
to us foreigners of the nineteenth century 
somewhat artificial. They do not often strike 


us with an original and immediate light; we | 


grope our way painfully amidst the ruins of 
a by-gone world: what were livings plants 
and animals with them, are fossils to us. 





————— 
explaining a part of the i school 
course. course, between these—the zenith 


and the nadir of editing—we have numerous 
intermediate grades; and they are repre- 
sented by persons with very different abilities, 
knowledge, and skill. It is to be regretted 

t those who use them are not oftener 
taught the great difference in their calibre, 
and that, for instance, they do not see, while 
Madvig or G. Hermann’s notes are always 
worth reading and thinking over, even when 
wrong, such as Stallbaum’s may be useful for 
ordinary explanation, but by no means de- 
serve studying as an authority, and such as 
Bothe’s and Forbiger’s or Weise’s should be 
regarded merely where they embody what 
we may call the traditional information. It 
is well for even schoolboys to have some edi- 
tions of real excellence, though, no doubt, the 
mass of their books must be of a merely 
practical nature. The use of Arnold’s Thu- 
cydides has made an epoch in some school- 
boys’ studies. The freshness and vigour of 
the book, the humility and noble tone of the 
author, make a boy feel that ancient litera- 
ture has a meaning and yalue, that his 


| studies may be something better than anti- 





| 
| 


| 





| 


| 


In- | books, 


quarian, and that an avowal of ignorance is 
not unworthy of a scholar. 

Much information with regard to the best 
editions, the most useful subsidi books, 
and the best method of reading, so far as the 
Cambridge Classical Tripos is concerned, i* 

iven in Nr, Burn’s paper in the ‘‘ Student's 

uide.”” Andthisis, in a great part, applic- 
able to the higher classical forms at schools, 
even if Oxford be the ultimate goal. Ordi- 
nary school editions of parts of classical 
po are too numerous to deal with here. 
We cannot even make a list of the best. 
But, if we were devising a plan for school- 
we should wih, best, the text 


stead of breeding or propagating for ourselves, | printed from the best and latest critical edi- 
we fashion moulds and produce copies, fortu- | tions, any deviations being carefully noted 
nate if they be not copies of misgrowths and | at the foot of the page; and, secondly, notes 


monsters. Latin versification, applied to 


] 
| 
} 


modern events, is of the same nature as the | 


Ciceronianism of the times of Erasmus, and 
the sculpture which dresses Sir Robert Peel 
in a toga, or arms Sir Charles Napier with a 
Roman pike and shield. It must be very 
perfect if we are not to feel the incongruity : 
we must fancy ourselves stumbling on a 
hitherto undiscovered monument. But, for 
all that, we neither wish Greek and Latin 
versification, given up entirely, nor editors to 
eschew vesthetics, either in their higher or 
lower applications. But we think the versi- 
fications, and the prose too, might be adyvan- 
tageously made somewhat freer, less res- 
tricted to one particular model, as Ovid or 
Virgil, less intolerant of all Latin save that 
of Cicero and the Augustan age, or of the 
smack of individual taste. For instance, 
elegiac verse might, in some respects, follow 
the rhythm of Catullus and Propertius. A 
trisyllable at the end of a pentameter is in- 
harmonious only to tutored ears; it would 
allow of the sense being continued to the 
following verse, and thus fit elegiacs for some- 


thing more than is possible on the balanced | 


strut of the Ovidian distich. sthetical 
notes for Englishmen are only possible in 
English ; and, as editions are written chiefly 
for school or college use, so long as the regu- 
lar vehicle of notes was Latin, criticisms of 
taste were either not written, or little used as 

art of education. Fewscholars, we submit, 


now Copleston’s Przelections, though the | 


criticism 1s good, and the Latin excellent. 
But there is yet a wider field—the subject- 


matter of the authors edited, both where the | 


work is a professed history, or historical 
speech, or philosophical treatise, and where 
—like Cicero’s Letters, or Juvenal, or Mar- 
tial, or Horace’s Satires and Epistles, or 
Homer, or Aristophanes—it is a mirror of 
the private life of the ancients. The first 
difference that attracts our attention as we 
look at various editions is that some editors 
have an enthusiasm for their author or his 
subject, and illustrate them because they 
think the author’s importance will thus 
receive clearer ition, or the subject be 
so best set forth; while others are only roughly 
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placed at the end of the book, explaining the 
special difficulties or niceties of the author, 
but referring for all information upon con- 
structions, antiquities, or history, to good 
school-manuals, and not attempting to sup- 
ply it in pieces upon this or that particular 
passage. The first of these two requisites 
is oftener neglected than might be sup- 
posed. No doubt, modern texts do not differ 
from one another so much as to affect sub- 
stantially the information contained, or the 
leading facts of the language. But this is 
scarcely enough, when more can be get 
without trouble. If a school does not aim 
= than its expected results, the results 
will fall below its expectation. Besides, for 
some purposes, a thoroughly good text is 
almost indispensable. For instance, of late 
years, say from the time of Orelli’s fist 
edition, very great attention, guided and 
stimulated especially by Madyig’s essays 
and editions, has been paid to the text of 
Cicero, and these common texts fre- 
quently give subjunctives where indicatives 
are now read, and wice versd. No boy who 
is being taught the subjunctive mood should 
have wrong precedents perpetually before 
him. The ) series of classical texts pub- 
lished by Teubner, and the new series 
published by Tauchnitz of Leipsic, furnish 
editions, in many cases, by the very first 
scholars in Europe, at a very low price. 
The list prefixed to the present article con- 
tains the authors most generally used in 
schools, and states the particular edition 
which we believe to be the best. Volumes, 
or sometimes parts of volumes, are often 
procurable separately. Some works named, 
it will be seen, are English. Some few 
editions of a more expensive nature claim 
admittance for ial excellence. 

_ The second point to which we draw atten- 
tion is the desirability of lightening school 
editions by drawing off the general matter 
into appropriate manuals, as is now done, 
more or less, in many editions. Smith’s 
smaller Dicti of Antiquities would, we 
consider, be far better in the shape of a 
methodical treatiso with a good index. 
Ramsay’s Roman Antiquities is the most 
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useful for Latin. For Greek we know of 
nothing nearly so suitable, though ample 
materials exist in large treatises, and in 
German, for a compiler’s hand. The 
appendices to Kennedy’s translation of De- 
mosthenes. if published separately, would be 
a very useful book on the Greek yg, tea 
quities; and Becker’s Gallus and icles 
would, if expurgated and perhaps weg ae 
be an excellent manual for the private life of 
‘both Greeks and Romans. In Greek and 
Roman history we are better supplied. We 
have added to our list the names of a few of 
what we believe to be the most useful books 
available, without at all intending to imply 
that no others are good. Some we have, 
doubtless, omitted from ignorance. 

A few words, before we close, on maps. 
It is far too prevalent a custom to keep 
ancient and modern geography separate—to 
have one map for countries in ancient times, 
and another, often on a totally different 
scale, for the same countries im modern 
times. The result is that a boy, if he learn 
anything about it at all, which is, perhaps, 
somewhat rare, has two Italys and two 
‘Greeces in his head, without being able, by 
mental stereography, to combine them into 
one. The least that should be done is to 
have the two maps on the same scale; but, 
more than this, it would be well if, in many 
ancient maps, some of the most important 
modern places or divisions were inserted to 
serve as landmarks, and the student habit- 
uated to find the ancient place on a modern 
map, and vice verséd. Antiquarianism is the 
besetting danger of much of our school and 
college education. A boy will not understand 

and Roman history, or life or customs, 


aif he be not taught to compare them with 


those of his own day; and these latter will 
acquire a strange importance if he ever see 
in them the first acts of a drama, of which in 
ancient literature he reads the counterpart, 
brought to its catastrophe. 
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The Power of the Tongue; or, Chapters for 
Talkers. By Benjamin Smith, author of “ Vice- 
Royalty,” &. (J. Mason. Pp. 322.)—“ Brronp 
doubt,” says the author in his preface, “ there 
are, in the subject here suggested, lessons of 
immense worth. Look at that infallible direc- 
tion chiselled in the living and indestructible 
rock, ‘death and life are in the power of the 
tongue.’ Do not stay to criticize the unskilfulness 


_ or feebleness manifested in my attempt. Follow 


it up for = own benefit. If I have succeeded 
in laying bare the soil and presenting to you that 
which is precious, be sure that such wealth be 
not heedlessly laid aside, nor merely stored 
up in the chambers of your memory, nor employed 
to awaken the admiration of beholders.” Again : 
“While in search of this wealth, lay down the 
hand-book to think and pray as o as you 
please. But be diligent.” Th 


forth with equal innocence. Chapter first, for 
instance, “The Importance of the oan Voice,” 
he divides in this way :—1. ‘“‘ The human voice 
our meaning with great distinctness ; 
largely the power 
of persuasion; 3. The human voice is a gift which 
has been entrusted to most of us; 4. The human 
voice is a power which, with few exceptions, is 
felt by all; 5. The human voice exerts an influ- 
ence during every period of life; 6. The human 
voice makes its power to be felt each day of our 
lives; 7. The human voice largely modifies the 
character of the 8. The human voice 
uces results whi 
ith the exception of the seventh and eighth 
of course, are all truisms; and 
truism and platitude may truly be said to run 
In 


are endless in duration.” 





Mentone, in its Medical Aspect: being Letters 
addressed to a Medical Friend. By James Lewis 
Siordet, M.B. Lond. (Churchill and Sons. Pp. 
109.)—UnT11 we read this little volume we had no 
idea where Mentone was ; and, in case some of our 
readers should labour under the same ignorance, 
we quote this account of its geographical where- 
abouts :—‘ Mentone is situated on the northern 
shore of the Mediterranean, in 43° 45” latitude, 
and at a distance of thirty-two kilometres—nearly 
twenty English miles—to the east of Nice. This 
district and that of Roccabruna were purchased 
in 1860 from the Prince of Monaco by the French 
government ; it is the extreme limit of the empire, 
the Italian frontier being at the Pont St. Louis, 
within two miles of the town. The territory of 
Mentone extends along a small gulf, from the 
Cape of St. Martin on the western side to Cape 
Murtola on the eastern ; it is sub-divided into two 
small bays, of nearly equal size, by a spur of the 
mountain range running down into the sea. On 
this slope, down to the beach, the town is situated ; 
whilst on either bay are scattered, chiefly along 
the sea-shore, the principal boarding establish- 
ments, and a number of villas and larger houses 
letting in flats.” This is the place, then, of which 
Dr. Siordet’s book treats, and which he recom- 
mends to invalids suffering from diseases of the 
lungs. He is careful, however, to impress upon 
them “ the necessity of great precautions, as they 
are too apt to think that the mere fact of their 
being in a southern climate ought to be fully 
sufficient to restore them to health.” Mentone 
appears to be a very charming spot, and every 
necessary information, from churches to chemists, 
will be found in the little hand-book which Mr. 
Siordet has dedicated to his former teachers, Drs. 
Davis and Walshe. 

Selected Sermons of the Rev, James Bolton, 
B.A., late Minister of St. Paul’s Episcopal Chapel, 
Kilburn; preached at Saffron Walden, at St. 
Michael’s, Pimlico, and at Kilburn. With intro- 
ductory remarks by the Rev. W. J. Bolton, M.A., 
Curate of St. James’s, Brighton. (Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. Pp. 243.)—FRom what we read in 
the introductory remarks to this volume, we should 
judge that Mr. Bolton, though not a “brilliant” 
man, was clear and pointed preacher and a 
faithful pastor. Much of his time was devoted 
to Sunday-schools; and, both by his preaching 
and his pen, he did much for the education of the 
young. On looking over his sermons, particu- 
larly those “ On Prayer,” “The Lost Sheep,” and 
* Christ knocking at the Door,” we note consider- 
able literary fluency, and are impressed with the 
writer's fervour. Cut off in the prime of man- 


hood, he seems to have done his work conscien- . 


tiously and well; and these posthumous sermons, 
selected and published by his friends, will in some 
measure keep his memory green. 

Reliquiarium. (Leipzig: Schulz.)—Tuts is a 
curious contribution to bibliography, being a cata- 
logue of autographs, books, and interesting docu- 
ments of the most prominent personages of the 
time of the German Wars of Liberation ; further, 
containing a selection of writings with reference to 
the history of those days, together with battle-plans 
and portraits of all the princes, generals, and other 
prominent persons who had a share in the fights. 
The Autograph-Register is as nearly complete as 
possible. Letters by Blucher, York, and Ponia- 
towski are put down at the highest figures—viz., 
nine and eleven thalers ively ; next follow 
letters by Beauharnais, the Empress Marie Louise, 
by Murat, Scharnhorst, Liitzow, and Th. Kérner, 
at about five thalers and less. 

Mr. Bonn has forwarded to us a charming 
reprint of Miss Mitford’s Sketches of Rural Life, 
being the September and October volumes of his 
“Standard Library.” This edition of “Our Village” 
is got up with considerable taste, and has engraved 
frontispieces and vignette title-pages, after Harvey’s 
designs, besides numerous woodcut illustrations. 

Prayers for the Sick and the ul, framed 
out of the Psalms. By John B. Marsh. (Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; Manchester: 
John Heywood. Pp. 54.)—We are informed in 
the introduction that “ ns in almost eve 
frame of mind will find a prayer in this boo 
suited to them, whether they are broken-hearted 
on account of sin, or full-hearted with gratitude 
for some mercy.” The book is nicely got up, and 
the type is clear and legible. 

The Stationers’ Handbook and Guide to the 

-Tvade. By aStationer. Third Edition of 
One Thousand, revisedand (Groombridge 
and Sons. - 130.)—In addition to “ the history 
of paper,” “ the process of paper-making,” descrip- 
tions of all sorts of paper from wrapping to 
writing paper, we have a glossary of technical 
terms, and sundry actual samples of paper itself. 
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Historische Novellen von Brachvogel. (Leipzig: 
Costenoble.)—AttHovueH not great friends to 
historical novels in general, we cannot but =— 
highly of those before us. They consist of t 
tales—“ Van Dyke’s Escape,” “The Gate of the 
Future,” and “Salomon de Caus”—all of them 
entirely worthy of the author, who has long and 
favourably been known in the field of belles- 
lettres—hitherto, however, chiefly as a dramatist. 





THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES AND 
SERIALS. 


OM a rambling but readabie instalment in 
this month’s Blackwood of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Caxtoniana,” entitled ‘On some Authors in 
whose Writings Knowledge of the World is 
eminently displayed,” we take the following 


extract respecting Voltaire:—“ Perhaps while 


knowledge of the world constitutes the characte- 
ristic excellence of Voltaire’s writings, it also 
contributes to their characteristic defect. Genius 
may be world-wide, but it should not be world- 
limited. Voltaire never escapes ‘this visible 
diurnal sphere.’ With all his imagination he 
cannot comprehend the enthusiasm which lifts 
itself above the earth. His Mahomet is only an 
ambitious impostor, whom he drags on the stage 
as a philosophical expositor of the wiles and 
crimes of priestcraft. With all his mastery of 
language he cannot achieve the highest realms of 
poetic expression or passionate eloquence; he is 
curbed by what he had learned in the polite world 
to call ‘good sense’ and ‘good taste.’ His 
finest characters exhibit no delicate shades, no 
exquisite subtleties, like those of Shakespeare and 
Goethe. His finest verses are but sonorous 
declamations, or philosophical sentences admi- 
rably rhymed. Like Goethe, he is fond of 
‘motivating,’ and the personages of his fictions 
always act upon philosophical principles; but, 
unlike Goethe, he is jejune as a metaphysician, 
and nul as a psychologist. . . If we compare 
those parts in his tragedies which are considered 
the most striking with the heroic parts conceived 
and embodied by Corneille, they often satisfy 
better our logical judgment: what they do is 
more within the range of prose probabilities— 
what they say is more conformable to the standard 
of prose common-sense. But they do not, like 
Corneille’s, seize hold of the heart through its 
noblest emotions—carry the soul aloft from the 
conventional judgments of the mind in its ordi- 
nary dealings with ratiocinated prose life, and 
utter, in the language of men, sentiments which 
men never could utter ifthey were not immortals 
as wellas men. The grandest of all our instincts 
is also that which is thé most popularly stirred 
—viz., the struggle of thought from the finite 
towards the infinite. And this is the reason why 
the heroic in character and sentiment is always 
popularly comprehended on the stage—and why, 
through whatever varying phase it be exhibited, 
it is, when genuine, among those evidences of 
the spiritual nature of abstract man, which, by a 
common sympathy, all races of men appreciate 
and seek to preserve. It was said of Voltaire, 
with some truth, that he had only the 5 
common to all men, but much more of that esprit 
than any other man. In short, his, genius marks 
the limit that divides it from that of a Shake- 
speare or a Goethe, in a knewledge of this world, 
so sharply closed that it rejects all that divining 
conjecture of the worlds beyond it, to which 
their knowledge of this world leads them so rest- 
lessly upward. His views of the poetry of life are 
thus always taken from some side of its material 
prose. In his genius, whether as poet or philo- 
sopher, every genuine poet, or every earnest 
thinker, recognises a want which he finds it 
difficuit to express. Certainly Voltaire has the 
art, of a poet, certainly he is not without the 
science of a thinker; but poetry is not all art— 
thought is not all science. What Voltaire seems 
most to want is the warmth of soul which 
supplies to poetry the nameless something that 
art alone cannot give, and to thought the free 
outlets into belief and conjecture which science 
would cease to be science if it did not refuse to 
admit. Be this as it may, Voltaire’s knowledge 
of this world, as, exhibited whether in his life or 
his writings, was exceedingly keen and sharp; 
and, for any knowledge of a world beyond this, 
Voltaire is the last guide a man of bold genius 
would follow, or a man of calm judgment con- 
sult.” Among the other articles in Biackwood, 
the one that from its nature will be most read 
is that entitled “ The battle of Gettysburz and tho 
Campaign in Pennsylvania,” an extract from the 
soe d an English officer who has served in the 
erate army. 
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Fraser contains, among other articles, one of 
interesting gossip, though written with a strong 
anti-American, or, perhaps, rather anti-Federal, 
bias, on “The Periodical Press of the United 
States.” It also contains a curious and quaint 
article “On the Credibility of Old Song-History 
and Tradition.” But the most important article 
is the opening one, entitled “ A Plea for the Free 
Discussion of Theological Difficulties.” The writer, 
speaking of M. Renan, says—‘ He will be read 
soon enough by many who would better consider 
their peace of mind by leaving himaione.” If the 
writer speaks thus of M. Renan’s book, we should 
like to know what he would say as to the policy of 
reading his own article. It is pervaded throughout 
by the most powerful form of the prevailing “‘ scep- 
ticism ”—it is so sceptical as to seem sceptical even 
concerning scepticism. To feel thoroughly the 
extreme spirit in which it is written, it must be read 
through ; but the following passage may indicate 
its general drift:—“ At this moment the most 
vigorous minds appear least to see their way to a 
conclusion ; and, notwithstanding all the school 
and church building, the extended episcopate, and 
the religious newspapers, a general doubt is coming 
up like a thunderstorm against the wind, and 
Sedening the sky. Those who cling most tena- 
ciously to the faith in which they were educated 
yet confess themselves perplexed. They know what 
they believe; but why they believe it, or why they 
should require others to believe, they cannot tell 
or cannot Between the authority. of the 
Church and the authority of the Bible, the testi- 
mony of history and the testimony of the Spirit, 
the ascertained facts of science and the contra- 
dictory facts which seem to be revealed, the minds 
of men are tossed to and fro, harassed by the 
changed attitude in which scientific investigation 
has placed us all towards accounts of supernatural 
occurrences. We thrust the subject aside; we 
take refuge in practical work ; we believe perhaps 
that the situation is desperate and hopeless of im- 
provement ; we refuse to let the question be dis- 
turbed. But we cannot escape from our shadow; 
and the spirit of uncertainty will haunt the world 
like an uneasy ghost, till we take it by the throat 
likemen. . . . Thetime is past for repression. 
Despotism has done its work; but the day of 
despotism is gone, and the only remedy is a full 
and fair investigation. Things will never right 
themselves if they are let alone. It is idle to say 

eace when there is no e; and the concealed 
imposthume is more dangerous than an open 
wound. The law in this country has postponed 


-our trial, but cannot save us from it; and the 


questions which have agitated the Continent are 
agitating us at last. The student who twenty 
years ago was contented with the Greek and Latin 
fathers and the Anglican divines, now reads Ewald 
and Renan. The Church authorities still refuse 
to look their difficulties in the face : they prescribe 
for mental troubles the established doses of Paley 
and Pearson; they refuse dangerous questions as 
sinful, and tread the round of commonplace in 
placid comfort. But it will not avail. Their pupils 
grow to manhood, and fight the battle for them- 
selves, unaided by those who ought to have stood 
by them in their trial, and could not or would not; 
and the bitterness of those conflicts, and the end of 
most of them in heart-broken uncertainty or care- 
less indifference, is too notorious to all who care to 
know about such things. We cannot afford year 
after year to be distracted with the tentative 
scepticism of essayists and reviewers. Ina healthy 
condition of public opinion such a book as Bishop 
Colenso’s would have passed unnoticed, or rather 
would never have been written, for the difficulties 
with which it deals would have been long ago met 
and disposed of. When questions rose in the early 
and middle ages of the Church, they were decided 
by councils of the wisest: those best able to judge 
met together, and compared their thoughts, and 
conclusions were arrived at which individuals could 
accept and actupon. At the beginning of the Eng- 
lish Reformation, when Protestant doctrine was 
struggling for reception, and the old belief was 
merging in the new, the country was deliberately 
held in formal suspense. Protestants and Catho- 
lies were set to preach on alternate Sundays in the 
same pulpit; the subject was discussed freely in 
the ears of the people, and at last, when all had 
been said on both sides, Convocation and Parlia- 
ment embodied the result in formulas. Councils 
will no longer answer the purpose; the clergy 
have no longer a superiority of intellect or cultiva- 
tion ; and a conference of prelates from all parts of 
Christendom, or even from all departments of the 
English Church, would not present an edifying 
spectacle. Parliament may no longer meddle with 
opinions unless it be to untie the chains which it 
forged three centuries ago. But better than coun 
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cils, better than sermons, better than Parliament, is 
that free discussion through a press which is the 
best instrument for the discovery of truth, and the 
most effectual means for ing it.” ; 
Txe “Competition W: ’s” Letter in Macmil- 
lan this month isa stirring and eloquently told story 
of one of the events of the great Indian mutiny—the 
siege of Arrah. The narrative is prefaced by the 
following apt remarks on the difference between 
mere magnitude and memorability :—“ Who— 
who, at least, with the exception of Sir Archibald 
Alison—cares to inspect the boundless flat expanse 
round Leipsic, where, for three autumn days, four 
hundred thousand combatants disputed the fate 
of Europe over a space of a hundred square miles ? 
The interest of a battle does not depend on the 
number of squadrons and battalions engaged, nor 
on the extent of territory for which they contend, 
nor on the rank and power of the leaders, nor on 
the amount of the butcher’s bill at the end of the 
day. We look to the character and worth of the 
individual actors, not to the breadth of the stage- 
front and the multitude of supernumeraries. Nase- 
by and Sedgemoor are to Borodino and Wagram 
what Fechter’s Hamlet is to a play got up by Charles 
Kean, in whose eyes the main point of ‘ Henry 
the Fifth’ is the triumphal entry into the City, 
and the most important incident in ‘ A Winter's 
Tale’ a Pyrrhic dance which has no existence m 
the original. History takes small account of the 
millions of Assyrians, Egyptians, Medes, Huns, 
and Tartars who have been driven as sheep to the 
slaughter to realize the idée of a despot, or have 
perished in obscure barbaric forays. But she will 
not soon forget those hundred and ninety-two 
citizens who, on the plain of Marathon, cheerfully 
laid down their lives for the city of the Violet 
Crown ; those simple Dutchmen who died amidst 
the slush of their beloved dykes in many an am- 
phibious struggle against Spanish tyranny and 
orthodoxy; those chivalrous mountaineers who 
flung themselves on the bayonets at Culloden in a 
cause which appealed to everything most romantic 
and irrational in our nature. To my mind there 
is no military operation on record which comes up 
to the retreat of Socrates from the defeat of the 
Athenian army at Delium. A sturdy, clumsy- 
built, common-looking man, with bare feet, walk- 
ing off at a brisk steady pace, spear on shoulder, 
turning up his snub-nose, and looking askance at 
the mingled mass of fugitives and pursuers which 
swept by on either side, engaged all the while in a 
discussion.on the principle of evil with a fellow- 
citizen, who submitted to be bored for the sake of 
the protection of so intrepid a veteran. Then up 
rides Alcibiades, the ladies’ pet, the darling of the 
popular assembly, covered with dust and blood 
and without his helmet, and cries, ‘Cheer up, 
Socrates ; for I will see you safe home.’ A need- 
less promise, because, in his own words, ‘the 
bearing of the man made it pretty plain to all, far 
and near, that whoever meddled with him would 
have reason to repent it.’”” In the same number 
of Macmillan Mr. Matthew Arnold contributes 
the first part of an article entitled “A French 
Eton.” It gives an account of the French system 
of what may be called grammar-school education, 
—i. e., education intermediate between that of 
primary schools and that of universities. Mr. 
Arnold describes two French schools which he 
visited—the Lyceum, or Government Grammar- 
School of Toulouse ; and a private, though author- 
ized, school at Soréze, ptcsided over by the famous 
Abbé Lacordaire. He evidently thinks that England 
might take a leaf out of the books of the French 
in the matter of the organization and management 
of public schools. Why, for example, should the 
very best public-school education in England be 
so much more expensive than the very best in 
France? “Now I come,” says Mr. Arnold, 
speaking of the Toulouse Lyceum, “ to the impor- 
tant matter of school-fees. These are all regulated 
by authority ; the scale of charges in every lyceum 
and communal college must be seen and sanctioned 
by the academy-inspector in order to have legality. 
A day-scholar in the Toulouse lyceum pays, in 
the lowest of the three divisions of the 
school, 110f. (4d. 8%. 4d.) a year; in the second 
division he pays 135f. (5/. 8s. 4d.) ; in the third 
and highest division, 180f. (7/. 4s. 2d.). If he 
wishes to share in the special tuition of the 
boarders, he pays from 2/. to 4. a year extra. 
Next, for the boarders. A boarder pays, for his 
whole board and instruction, in the lowest divi- 
sion, 8O0f. (24/.) a year; in the second division, 
850f. (26/.) ; in the highest division, 900f. (36/.). 
In the scientific class the charge is 2/. extra. The 
payments are made quarterly, and always in ad- 
vance. Every boarder brings with him an outfit 
(trousseau) valued at 500f. (20/.) ; the sum paid 
for his board and instruction covers, besides, all 
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expense for keeping good this outfit, and all 
charges for wach 
books, and writing-materials. The meals, though 
plain, are good, and they are set out with a 
priety and a regard for appearances which, w 
was 8 boy, graced no school-dinners that I ever 
saw; just as, I must say, even in the normal 
schools for elementary teachers, the dinner-table 
in France contrasted strony; by its clean cloth, 
arranged napkins, glass, and general neatness of 
service, with the stained cloth, napkinless knives 
and forks, jacks and mugs, hacked joints of meat, 
and stumps of loaves, which I have seen on the 
dinner-table of normal schools in England. With 
us it is always the individual that is filled, and the 
public that is sent empty away.” Among the 
other articles in Maemillan we may note a des- 
cription of the town of St. Andrews and its famous 
game of Golf, under the title of “ On the Links of 
St. Mungo: A Day with the Golfers ;” and an 
article entitled “The Russian Sunday-School 
Movement of 1860-62,” purporting to be by @ 
native Russian, and giving an account of a move- 
ment in Russia of very large dimensions and great 
social importance (till the government ongereeees 
it) which has not till now been heard of in this 
country. 
Tue article in the Cornhill that has most in it 
(we are not counting the stories) is a very hard- 
headed review of Mrs. Norton’s novel, “ Lost and 
Saved,” or rather discussion of a certain vein of 
doctrine which the writer detects as pervading 
that novel. The article is entitled “ Anti-Respect- 
ability ;” and the author’s purpose is to show that 
a great deal is to be said in behalf of that 
“ Respectability”” or “ Conventionality” against 
which novelists and satiric poets so often direct 
their shafts. He even finds a justification for that 
habit of society which it has been so common 
of late to denounce—the severity of retribution 
upon women for certain classes of faults which are 
very lightly visitedon men. The following peseoge 
will jar greatly on many,and might admit of replies 
of various kinds :—“ If any attempt were e to 
enforce male chastity by the same sanctions as are 
and can be applied to women, the social penalties 
guaranteeing it would be defied by so large and 
powerful a minority, that the system could not be 
supported. Men are too strong to be held by such 
bonds. The attempt to impose them would pro- 
duce evils which cannot be properly described, but 
would be felt in every household in the kingdom, 
The world at large needs its individual members 
as much as they need it. You can excommunicate 
& woman by simply refusing to associate with her, 
for the pleasure which her society gives is the onl 
reason why you do associate with her; she stan 
in no other relation to the world than the social 
one. But this is not the case with men. A man 
is a politician, a country gentleman, a banker, 
a merchant, a tradesman, an artist, an author, a 
doctor, or fifty other things, and in this capacity 
he has something to give to a certain number of 
his fellow-creatures, which they cannot get without 
considerable inconvenience elsewhere. For in- 
stance, a man’s family solicitor, who knows all 
his affairs, and has done business for him and his 
predecessors perhaps for generations, who has 
perhaps lent him money, and keeps numbers of 
his papers, figures in the Divorce Court in a dis- 
creditable way. Whatever the client may think 
of the matter, he cannot cast off the attorney at a 
moment’s notice, even if he wishes it, and if he did, 
he would not find it easy to procure a successor 
who could be warranted immaculate im all his 
rivate relations. An eminent banker who is well 
nown as an admirable man of business, and enor- 
mously rich, sets the world at defiance in his 
private relations. Can it be ex would it 
be reasonable to expect, that his customers 
should immediately withdraw their accounts? It 
is of course idle to expect anything of the sort. 
Whether, if the world were inhabited by angels, 
public opinion would make any distinction between 
the public and private character of individual 
angels, may be a curious subject for fanciful 
speculation ; but, as long as it is inhabited by men 
and women, it is clear that the distimetion will 


broad distinction between public and private life. 
The two are so much mixed up together that 
cannot be separated. Suppose—as is the case wi 
many men—a man bases his claims to private 
relations entirely on his public character. eos 
ight 
- ot his boing Mr. de, 
society simply on the footing is bei ; 
the author, Mr. B., the painter, Mr. C., the well- 
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known traveller, or Mr. D., the member for such a 
borough. It is obvious that people who choose to 
associate with such a man on such terms have no 
more right to ask whether there is or is not a Mrs. 
A., B., C., or D., or whether if there is, she lives 
with her husband in the usual way, than they 
have a right to ask what is their acquaintance’s 
balance at the bank, or whether his bills are paid. 
The relationship is altogether occasional, and is 
restricted in its very nature to some particular 
department in life.” Another of the essays in 
the Cornhill is a pleasant and wise little one on 
« Art Criticism,” in which the writer enumerates 
eleven functions or duties, all or some of which 
every good art-critic will keep in view. From the 
initials, “P. G. H.,” appended to the article, 
we judge the writer to be Mr. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. 

THE opening article in the Victoria Magazine is 
one by Mr. R. H. Hutton on Renan’s “ Life of 
Jesus,” expressing views of that work of which the 
following passage may be taken as a summary :— 
“ At once powerful and inconclusive—most power- 
ful when it is most inconclusive—M. Renan’s 
book may be best described as an elaborate 
endeavour to give a colourable picture of the 
character and career of our Lord fon the centre 
of a given hypothesis ; to find a satisfactory answer 
to the question, ‘ How might a rationalist conceive 
Jésus of Nazareth and his motives with reasonable 
fidelity, and yet without any concession to unscien- 
tific superstitions?’ In solving this problem, M. 
Renan expends the resources of no ordinary intel- 
lect—an intellect not only richly stored with learn- 
ing, but wide, ful, elastic, imaginative, and 
deeply tinct with sentiment, the latter some- 
times of a rather French cast. When the final 
touch of the artist has been put in, and we scruti- 
nise the effect of the whole, we cannot help recog- 
nising, indeed, a very striking effort of genius, but 
at the same time noticing that there are a great 
number of very arbitrary touches ;—fanciful 
shadows to give the picture reality, fanciful 
lights to give it airy and delicate perspective, 

limpses of landscape which have a modern 
feeling about them, artifices of ‘composition’ 
which s t a modern experience. To none of 
these things, however, do we owe the impression 
of genius which the picture makes upon us. They 
may give it a certain first effect of brilliancy, but 
they repel the imagination the more, the longer 
they are dwelt upon. What strikes us perma- 
nently, are one or two features quite inconsistent 
in efivet with these minor embellishments, and 
which grave themselves on the mind in spite of, 
haps at the cost of, the latter; features which 

. Renan puts in without accounting for them, 

which mysteriously disturb his nicely conceived 
es ase which suggest a character whose law 
of development lies beyond his grasp, and into 
whose depths he cannot plunge. Where he allows 
the Eternal Will to gleam through the carefully 
prepared historic situation, the Infinite Wisdom 
to penetrate the nicely balanced nal charac- 
teristics, the Son of God to look forth on us— 
once more an awful mystery—through the mild 
traits of the Son of Man—there he vindicates his 
own genius, at the expense of his artistic skill, and 
will many to muse whether his previous 
pictures of the ‘moraliste délicieux’ of Galilee, 
or the ‘charmant docteur’ of Jerusalem, be not 
rather a disguise than a portrait of him whom 
M. Renan wishes to account for without the 
distress of so unscientific a hypothesis as an 
Incarnation.” Amng the other articles in the 
Victoria is one by: Mr. Edward Dicey entitled 
“ A Retrospect of the War,” giving, in Mr. Dicey’s 
clear and candid manner, a summary of the results 
of the American war hitherto—both what it has 
done and what it has proved. 

In this month’s Temple Bar “ John March- 
‘mont’s Legacy,” by the Author of “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” and “ The Trials of the Tredgolds,” b 
the Author of “ A Prodi Son,” are continued. 
“ Goddesses—Free and Easy,” is clever and inte- 
resting, with M. Capefigue’s “ Reines de la Main 
Gauche” for a basis. “ Dining for the Million,” 
by Harold King, and “Mammoth Hotels” are 


both to the p . “My Travelling Com- 
panion,” of which we have the first chapter, 
romises to be a good story. Alfred Austin calls 


*the world to arms” against the ‘‘ Cossack ” and 
‘the “Tartar,” in verses full of martial energy. 
Mr. Sala finishes here his last “Breakfast in 
Bed,” and “sternly resolves, for the future, to 
‘rise at seven o'clock, and have his tea and toast in 
‘a decent breakfast-parlour punctually at eight.” 
The paper, however, into which he has thrown 
‘the most vi of any we have seen of late is 
-entitled “ Man with the Tortoiseshell Spec- 


strange Major Spratt, who figured, flourished, and 
got found out at Aix-la-Chapelle, during the wild 
carnival time held there while the great Congress 
sat. Mr. Sala takes occasion to lash out furiously 
at the Tories generally, and at Liverpool, Castle- 
reagh, and Wellington especially. This audacious 
article would have received a hundred thousand 
welcomes, as Tupper sings, in the Chartist times 
of some thirty years ago. 

St. James’s presents us with its usual variety. 
Major H. Byng Halls contributes a very cheering 
article on “ Art in America,” and Captain Drayson 
has a good deal to say “Down in Yachtland,” 
which will both interest and amuse. We may say 
the same, and with equal truth, of the articles 
headed ‘“‘ Must be Sold” and “‘A Polish Adven- 
ture.” The continuations are “Aubrey Mars- 
ton,” “Secrets of my Office,” “ Royal Favou- 
rites,” “Straws in the Stream”—a_ semi-scien- 
tific series—and ‘“ Madeline Graham,” by the 
author of “ Whitefriars.” 

AGNES STRICKLAND has selected the Church- 
man’s Family Magazine for her “ Lives of Eminent 
Prelates of the Church of England ;” and the Rev. 
S. J. Eales opens the present number with “ Notes 
on the Anglo-American Church.” ‘Churches of 
the Crusaders,” by Edward Farr, with illustrations 
by E. H. Corbould and P. W. Justyne, promises 
to become an interesting series. Mr. Farr opens 
with “The Temple Church.” The Rev. A. F. 
Thompson discourses on “The Gain and Loss of 
Friends ;” and the Author of “ The Philosophy of 
Training’’ has some excellent remarks on ‘‘ The 
Governess as a Moral Trainer.” The other articles 
are— The Negro no Improved Gorilla,” “ Trusting 
and Waiting,” and “ The Rector of Gladdersdale.” 
— The Sixpenny Magazine has its usual amount of 
“thrilling” matter. “The Smuggler Chief,” by 
Gustave Aimard, “ Lady Lorme,” and “ Sackville 
Chase” are continued ; and, of short tales, we have 
“One Fit of Jealousy,” “The Burden,” “ Hans 
Heiling’s Rock,” “Forty-eight Hours in a Mad- 
House,” and ‘‘Old Ben, the Scout of the Ten- 
nessee Mountains.” Besides these, there are small 
essays on “The Miseries of Youth,” “Somnam- 
bulism,” and “The Country.” — The Border 
Magazine, with its excellent woodcuts, clear type, 
and good paper, has reached its third number. 
Border genealogy and history, archeology, natural 
history, castle architecture, legends, and poetry are 
represented in its pages, while horticulture, agri- 
culture, and othertopics receive their share of atten- 
tion, — The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine 
continues its chapters upon “ Precious Stones,” 
the main facts of which, the author very properly 
acknowledges, come from Madame de Barrera’s 
“Gems and Jewels.” ‘“ Beechwood Manor,” too, 
and “The Crooked Shadow ” are continued. The 
fashion-plate for this month is very pretty ; and 
the designs for “ velvet-cushion in bead work,” 
“the sheet of patterns and the full-sized diagrams 
for cutting-out” will no doubt be interesting to 
fair readers.—Of Mr. Beeton’s other publications 
we have received the really cleverly-illustrated 
Boy's Own Magazine and Boy's Own Library. 
The Boy’s Penny Magazine is coarse in paper and 
meagre in illustration, but is a wonderful penny- 
worth.  Beeton’s Illuminated Family Bible has 
reached Second Corinthians, and Beeton’s Dic- 
tionary the article “ Paper.”’—From the Messrs. 
Chambers of Edinburgh and London we have the 
thirty-second part of the Works of William 
Shakespeare, edited by Robert Carruthers and 
William Chambers; the sixty-fifth and sixty- 
sixth parts of their admirable Encyclopedia, 
which reaches to “Lead Poisoning ;” and the 
August number of Chambers’s Journal. 

he Magnet Story for the month (published by 
Groombridge and Sons) is Zhe Merivales of 
Sara Wood.—From Mr. Benjamin Blake we have 
the current numbers of the Family Herald and 
of the well-printed Musical Herald ; also, How 
to Angle: including Trolling and Spinning, being 
The Family Herald Handy-Book for the month. 
We have dipped into this little book, and found it 
full of the proper kind of information, conveyed 
in a manner at once terse and intelligible. 

The Alpine Journal: a Record of Mountain 
Adventure and Scientific Observation. By Mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club. Edited by H. B. George, 
M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. No. 3— 
September 1863. The present number of this very 
special, but to some very interesting, quarterly, 
contains five articles, besides a few varieties at the 
end. The Rev. Leslie Stephen, M.A., furnishes 
“The Jun -Joch and Vicecher-J och, two new 

in the Oberland ;” Mr. William Mathews, 

un., M.A., an “ Ascent of Mount Pourri;” Mr. 
mas Howells an “ Ascent of Glisnisch ;” Mr. 
Coutts Trotter, M.A., “ The Mischabel-Joch ; and 


Mr. Charles Packe, “The Vignemale, Pyrenees.” 
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First Part. 








MISCELLANEA. 


HE British Museum closed, for the autumn 
cleaning-week, on Tuesday last, and will be 
reopened on Thursday, the 10th. 

EVERYONE, who has been to Windsor must 
recollect the withered trunk of an old oak tree, 
fenced round with park palings, having an 
engraved plate fixed upon it with the following 
quotation from the “ Merry Wives of Windsor” .— 

There is an old tale goes, that Herne, the Hunter, 

Some time a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 

Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 

Walk round about an oak. 
Herne would appear to have been one of the forest- 
keepers in the early part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and, having been dismissed for miscon- 
duct, to have hung himself from the branches of 
this tree. Its identity has been disputed ; but 
in Pote’s “Plan of the Castle and Town of 
Windsor,” published in 1749, the position of 
this tree is marked down as “ Falstaff’s Oak.” 
When writing the “ Merry Wives of Windsor” 
Shakespeare is said to have been sojourning at the 
* Bottle on the Moore,” now the “ Hope Inn,” 
Frogmore, and the scenery of the play was taken 
by him from the then state of the Park. The 
“ Fairies’ Dell” has, in the length of time, been 
more or less filled up. The late Prince Consort, 
with that good taste for the preservation of literary 
traditions which he always displayed, had much of 
the earth removed, when it was discovered that 
the large oaks at the bottom of the dell had been 
left standing in an upright position. Now that 
this venerable oak has fallen, it is to be hoped 
that steps may be taken to restore the ‘ Fairies’ 
Dell” to its former level, and that those upright 
oaks, though only shatttered trunks, will then be 
restored to light. ‘‘ Herne’s Oak” was blown 
down on Monday morning last ; and, wherever 
the English language is spoken, that piece of news 
will be read with regret. It is the tree to which 
Shakespeare has given immortality; and so its 
trunk, crumbling already into dust, must be pre- 
served amidst the choicest relics of the past, as is 
the branch, which fell from it some twenty years 
ago, in the royal stores at Windsor Castle. 

THE stones marking the head and foot of Daniel 
Defoe’s grave in Bunhill-fields had become almost 
buried in the ground, and the inscription, except 
one letter, obliterated. They have recently, says 
the City Press, been raised and repaired, with the 
addition of a suitable epitaph, at the expense of 


-Dr. Rogers of Dalston. 


THE September number of the Alpine Journal, 
@ quarterly record of mountain adventure, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman & Co., contains a 
summary of the new Alpine expeditions, or 
mountain ascents, that have been made this 
summer up to August 12 by English tourists, 
chiefly members of the Alpine Club. The par- 


.ticulars of twenty-three distinct new ascents up to 


that date are given—some successful to the sum- 
mits, others cut short by impracticabilities of one 
kind or another. 

The Book-Exchange is the title of a new 
monthly advertising sheet, of which the first 
number has just appeared. It is “submitted to 
literary men, book-buyers, and all classes of 
readers as a prompt, efficient, and cheap medium 
for buying, selling, or exchanging books.” The 
present number consists mainly of two lists—one 
of books wanted, the other of books offered for 
sale, with the prices affixed in most cases. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. are to publish in 
November “A Chronicle of England from the 


first Invasion of Julius Cesar to the year 1485,” | 


by James E. Doyle, copiously illustrated from 
the designs of Mr. Doyle, executed by himself on 
wood, and printed in colours by Mr. Edmund 
Evans by his new process. Messrs. Longman & 
Co. also announce “Homes without Hands,” a 
ay work on natural history by the Rev. J.G. 


ood, to appear in monthly parts. 





Messrs. Macmittan & Co. announce in their 
advertisements, that they have been appointed 
publishers to the University of Oxford, and that 
“on and after October 1st, all publications issued 
from the Learned Side by the delegates of the Cla- 
rendon Press will be supplied by them.” They 
succeed Messrs. J. H. Parker & Son as publishers 
to the University. 

Messrs. Smiru, Exper, & Co. announce for 
publication early in the autumn an illustrated 
volume on the Lake Districts of England, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Linton, both letter-press and drawings 
being furnished by them. The same publishers 
have made arrangements with Mr. Hawthorne, 
author of the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,” late United States 
Consul at Liverpool, to publish here, simultaneously 
with their appearance in America, his reminiscences 
of his residence in this country, under the title, 
“ Our Old Home.” 

Messrs. Hurst AND BuacxetT have just 
ready: “ A Winter in Upper and Lower Egypt,” 
by Mr. G. A. Hoskins, Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society; also, a new novel by Mrs. 
Thomson, entitled “ Next Door,’’ and another by 
Mrs. Grey, “Good Society,’”’ both in three volumes. 

“ Our Own Fireside” is the title of a new six- 
penny monthly magazine announced for publica- 
tion on the Ist of October by Mr. Macintosh of 
Paternoster Row. The editor is the Rev. Charles 
Bullock, author of “The Way Home;” and 
amongst the contributors to the opening number 
are Dean Alford, Canons Stowell and Champneys, 
Prebendary Fisk, Doctors Marsh, Erskine, Neale, 
Winslow, and Hewlett, the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, 
C. B. Tayler, J. B. Owen, and other clergymen, 
and Mrs. Balfour and Miss Charlesworth. 

Messrs. HovLtstoN AND WRIGHT announce for 
publication, on the 1st of October, Mr. and Mrs. 
Denton’s Lectures on Geology, lately delivered 
in the capital of Massachusetts, under the title of 
“ Nature’s Secrets ; or, Psychometric Researches.” 

Mr. JEAFFRESON, author of “Sir Everard’s 
Daughter,” a serial tale which appeared in the 
Universal Review, will commence a new tale in 
No. 102 of the Quiver— Not Dead Yet: A Tale 
of Self-Sacrifice.” 

Mr. FrovpE has been busy about the Simancas 
MSS., and intends, it is said, making liberal refer- 
ence to scandals about Queen Elizabeth in his 
first and second volumes of the history of the 
reign of that queen, forming the seventh and 
eighth volumes of his “‘ History of England from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth.” 
Hitherto the extracts given from these Simancas 
documents seem entitled to no more credit than 
is usually accorded to the scandals promulgated 
by Nicholas Saunders and Girolame Pollinitowards 
the close of the sixteenth century. 

Mr, Ketiy of Dublin announces a reprint of 
Dr. Taylor’s translation of Kiihner’s Greek 
Grammar, under the editorial care of Mr. Chas. 
W. Bateman. He has also just ready an English 
and Irish Dictionary of upwards of eight thou- 
sand words, for the use of schools, by Mr. T. 
Connellan. 

AmonG the announcements of Messrs. Parker 
and Bourn is “ An English Grammar” by Pro- 
fessor Alexander Bain of the University of Aber- 
deen. From a man of Professor Bain’s philo- 
sophical reputation—the author of such works as 
“The Senses and the Intellect,” “The Emotions 
and the Will,” and “The Study of Character ”— 
one may expect a treatise on English grammar of 
a really superior kind. 

A stxTH and concluding volume of the works 
of John Knox, the Scottish reformer, edited by 
Mr. David Laing, will shortly appear, and will 
complete the series of the Wolsow Society’s 
publications. 

According to the Bookseller, the sale of Mr. 
Bohn’s new edition of ‘‘ Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s 
Manual” has been as yet unremunerative. This, 
the Bookselier thinks, is a discreditable fact ; and 
it recommends every one in the trade, not already 
provided with a copy, to procure one. In this age 
of literary inquiry, there ought, we think, to have 
been a considerable demand among scholars for 
such a standard work of reference, improved as it 
has been so notably by the additions of its pre- 
sent editor. Seven parts have been published ; 
and two or three more will complete the work. 

Tue third volume of the collected edition of the 
poetical works of Robert Browning has this week 
been published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
It contains “ Paracelsus,” ‘‘Christmas-Eve and 
Easter-Day,” and “Sordello,” and completes the 
edition. 

WE (the Bookseller) are informed that the first 
collected edition of the poems by William Lith- 
gow, the celebrated traveller (1618-1648), will 





shortly be published by Mr. Thomas George 
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Stevenson, Edinburgh. The extreme rarity of 
the originals will, no doubt, cause this volume to 
be in request by all collectors of old Scottish 
poetry. The impression is limited to one hundred 
copies. 

Ir seems as if Punch's picture of the ryan | 
of the sources of the Nile was what Zadkiel woul 
call “The Hieroglyphic.” Apparently offended 
with having had his privacy invaded by Captains 
Speke and Grant, Old Nile is ‘swelling with 
indignation. The Times correspondent, writing 
from Alexandria on the 19th of August, says, 
“ The Nile is rising so rapidly as to excite great 
apprehension ; it is already fourteen feet higher 
than last year at the same season, and it has yet 
forty-five days to rise. The government has 
despatched by rail a large quantity of timber and 
piles to different points, to be ready to dam the 
gaps in case the dikes give way ; and the men are 
employed in raising the banks along the river.” 

SPEAKING of the underselling system in the 
book-trade and its results, the Bookseller says :— 
“The evil is acknowledged; but no very clear 
remedy is pointed out. There is, however, a very 
strong desire on the part of the trade generally to 
revert to the old, or, as some would say, protective 
system. At present that is out of the question. 
The publishers would not support the retail trade 
in this, and the retailers are by no means unani- 
mous. Still, we think something may be done, 
and would recommend booksellers and stationers 
in every town to form themselves into an associa- 
tion; and, although the record of their proceed- 
ings may occasionally be like that in Knicker- 
bocker’s history—‘ This day the council met and 
smoked their pipes ’—still, it is something to be 
able to get the council together.” 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday last 
week Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson a of 
the library of the late Mr. Charles Standish, which 
was one of that average class which most men of 
means, with a fondness for books, manage to 
amass during a life of leisure, and the general fate 
of which seems to be dispersion at the death of 
the owner. It consisted of 838 lots, and produced 
£756. 9s.—not quite up to the average of one 
pound per lot ; which will be found, under similar 
circumstances, the rule. In this case this is 
readily accounted for in the depreciation of the 
older critical editions of the Greek and Roman 
Classics, which, but a few years ago, were looked 
upon as the very backbone of the library of 
a university man—a notion which Fuhrmann, 
Schoel, and Renouard, Harwood, Dibdin, and 
Moss, sought to perpetuate by a series of biblio- 
graphical works, which in these days of rapidity 
and progress are themselves looked upon as liter- 
ary curiosities of the past. Of this revolution in 
the taste of book-collectors the sale-catalogue of 
Mr. Standish’s library furnishes many instances, 
Let the following suffice: — Lot 25. Schweig- 
heuser’s edition of Appian, in 3 vols., 8vo., an 
elegantly bound copy, which, a few years ago, 
probably cost some £3, sold for 15s.; lot 371, the 
same editor’s celebrated edition of Herodotus, in 
8 vols., 8vo., costing, some twelve years ago, not 
less than £5, for 6s.; and lot 628, the same 
editor’s edition of Polybius, an elegantly bound 
copy, which cannot have cost less than £7, for 
£1. 15s. So, too, lot 623, the “ Poete# Minores 
Greci,” in 4 vols., edited by Professor Gaisford, 
sold for only 14s.; and, ail throughout the sale, 
only low prices were obtained for all similar im- 
portant editions of the Greek and Latin Classics. 
The simple fact is that, the taste of the present day 
running rather upon the purity of the text, men 
prefer hermeneutical to exegetical criticasm. Of 
miscellaneous books, the following lots may be 
mentioned :—Lot 30. The Baskerville edition of 
Ariosto, 4 vols., in morocco, £3. 8s.; 46. 
Barbier et Desessart’s “ Bibliothéque d’un Homme 
de Goit,’’ 5 vols., the Empress Josephine’s copy, 
in morocco, £4. 28.; 99. CEuvres de Brantédme, 
the Hague edition of 1740, 15 vols., £6. 15s. ; 
110. Lord Brougham’s suppressed “ Albert 
Lunel; or, the Chateau of Languedoc,” 3 vols, 
£3. 7s.; 191. The Duchess de Berri’s copy of 
Beauchamp’s “ Histoire des Campagnes de 18}4- 
15,” 4 vols., in morocco, £2. 16s.; 205. Dibdin’s 
“ Bibliotheca Spenceriana,” 4 vols., morocco, £6; 
206. His “ Bibliographical Decameron,” 3 vols.,mo- 
rocco, £7.12s.6d.; 207. His “ Bibliographical Tour 
in France and Germany,” 3 vols., morocco, £7. 15s. ; 
267. The Ince Marbles: the “ Blundell Gallery,” 2 
vols., £10; 278. Fowler’s “ Mosaic Pavements,” 
£5 ; 345. Goujet’s “ Bibliothéque Francoise,” Paris, 
1741-56, the Princess Sophie de Bourbon’s copy, in 
old French morocco, £8; 643. “ Rabelais ses 
(Euvres,” 1711, 6 vols. in 5, large paper, old 
morocco, £12. 10s. ; 707. A very fine collection of 
Parliamentary Speeches, in 60 vols., 8yvo., 
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£30. 10s,; and 830, Thoroten’s “ Antiquities of 
Nottinghamshire,” slightly imperfect, £5. 15s. 

As was to be ex M. Renan’s “Vie de 
Jésus” has been prohibited by the “ Congregation 
of the Index” at Rome. 

Tue stream of Anti-Renan publications still 
flows on in France. There have been several fresh 
ones last week, though not so many as in the pre- 
eeding week. One of M. Renan’s opponents, M. 
Delaporte, “ Professeur de Dogme A la Faculté de 
Bordeaux,” has published, in addition to a pam- 
phlet against M. Renan, another tract, with this 

ial title, “ Le Diable existe-t-il, et que fait-il?” 
@ tract which should be worth seeing. 

PuBLICATIONS on the Polish question are still 
appearing in Paris; and French literature seems 
to be branching, beyond the express Polish ques- 
tion, into directions suggested by it. There has 
been announced the first volume, in some 500 

of a historical book entitled “Le Catho- 
icisme Romain en Russie,” by Count Dmitry 
Tolstoy. 

Two works on Madagascar have been published 
within the last few days in Paris :—“ Trois Mois 
de Séjour 4 Madagascar,” by Captain Dupré, Com- 
manding the Naval Division of the Western Coasts 
of Africa ; and “ Madagascar et le roi Radama II.,” 
by the Rev. Henry de Régnon, Procureur of the 
Missions of Madagascar and Madura. 

“ Les Economistes appreciés, ou Nécessité de la 
Protection,” is the title of a work by a M. Protin, 
the second part of which has just been published 
in Paris. 

THE second volume of the Baron de Bazancourt’s 
French military history of the Crimean expedition, 
has just left the press. 

A NEw French publication of 160 pages, under 
the title of “ L’Isthme de Suez,” by M. A. Noirot, 
is a reprint from La Revue du Monde colonial. 

AmonG the numerous promotions to or in the 
Imperial Legion of Honour made on the occasion 
of the recent féte of the 15th of August, were four 

of some interest to the French press. These were 
the promotions of M. Juillerat, chief of the print- 
ing department to the Ministry of the Interior, 
and of M. Maine, printer at Tours, to the grade of 
Officers of the Legion, and the nominations of M. 
Paul Breton, director of the paper-works of Claix, 
and of M. Henri Butat, secretary to the Moniteur, 
to the rank of Chevaliers. 

Mr. Benner, the enterprising foreign book- 
seller in Little N. rt Street, announces a new 
periodical for Germans in London, the number of 
whom is estimated in the prospectus at consider- 
ably more than 100,000. It will be entitled 
Bender's Londoner Anzeiger, and is intended 
chiefly as a repertory of amusing reading, and a 
vehicle for advertisements. ‘The publication was 
to commence on September 1. 

A wscturr by Dr. Strauss on Lessing’s 
“ Nathan the Wise ” is announced as on the point 
of publication. 

R. BéuMER has completed his work on the 
divergencies of the Protestant and Catholic Con- 
fessions. 

AN ordnance map of Sweden is in course of pub- 
lication. Another work of great importance, 
relating to the north of Europe, has just appeared 
—Erik Jousson’s Norse Dictionary, published 
by the Oldskrift-Selskab (Society for the Publica- 
tion of Ancient Works) of Copenhagen. So far 
as we can gather, the German déerati are not 
entirely satisfied with this work, to the plan and 
execution of which various objections are taken. 

H. Nevnorr & Oo., in Brunswick, contemplate 
publishing a collection of translations for the use 
of Englishmen, under the title of “A Library of 
Foreign Authors.” This may prove an excellent 
scheme, if judiciously carried out. 

Tue German retail bookselling trade is dis- 
cussing the establishment of an association for the 
protection of ita interests. The scheme is not a 
new one ; and its revival is earnestly by the 
principal organ of the trade, the Bérsendlatt. In 
a recent number of this journal we observe a legal 
en mooted which affects the interests of 

inglish publishers. A very eminent German, 
deceased, presented, it seems, during his 
lifetime, a friend with the MSS. of two unpub- 
lished juvenile works. ‘he recipient is now 
anxious to publish these, but is prevented by the 
opposition of the representative of the defunct. 
e has, however, disposed of the MSS. to an 


English publisher, who proposes to bring the 
eel in this country. Such a pubiiantion is 
undoubtedly legal; and the question now arises 
whether the English edition or translation can be 
sold in Germany. We apprehend it will be found 
that the German aun these allow that to be 
done indirectly w t certainly prohibit 
from being done directly. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


CZESAR’S INVASIONS OF BRITAIN, 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 

Srz,—In my edition of ‘‘ Cesar’s Commentaries 
on the Gallic War” (Whittaker & Co.; George 
Bell, 1853) I wrote a long note on Cesar’s inva- 
sions of Britain. I said that the evidence must 
decide the question, and that I would put the 
evidence in such a form as to render it unneces- 
sary to be done again. The matter, however, has 
been examined again several times; but nothing 
has been added totheevidence. I remarked that, 
“when all the facts are stated, any person of 
ordinary understanding may judge whether Cesar 
landed at Deal or at some other place.” 

I attempted to show that Cesar, in both expedi- 
tions, sailed from Ouissant (Itius), which was in 
the country of the Morini and near the promon- 
tory Itium, now Cap Grisnez; that in his first 
expedition he sailed about midnight with a fair 
wind, and he anchored in the morning under the 
chalk cliffs about Dover or South Foreland ; that 
in the afternoon, when the tide rose, he continued 
his course ; and, as his course had been in a general 
north direction, he consequently went further 
north still—about seven or eight. Roman miles, for 
the MSS. differ as to the number—and he landed 
somewhere about Deal, which he describes as “ an 
opem and flat shore.” It is impossible for any 
man to tell the story shorter and plainer than 
Cesar does. 

In his second expedition, B.c. 54, Cesar also 
sailed from Ouissant, about sunset, with a wind 
W.S.W., or thereabouts. The wind failed him 
about midnight ; and, when he looked out in the 
morning, he saw that the stream had carried him 
too far; for Britannia was on his left hand, and, 
as he expresses it, “left behind.” On the turn of 
the stream he made use of his oars, and landed 
about midday at the same place where he had 
landed the year before. The stream had carried 
him out of his course to a point probably some 
miles off the North Foreland. 

When Cesar had chosen his ground for en- 
campment after landing the second time, he ad- 
vanced inland about twelve miles and came to a 
river, the opposite bank of which was high ; and 
the Britons attempted to prevent him from cross- 
ing. I conjectured the river to be the Stour, and 
the high bank to be the place on the left side of 
the Stour, a few miles below Canterbury. 

A paper which appeared in the Atheneum 
(Aug. 15 and 22, 1863) contains the same con- 
clusions as to the place from which Cesar sailed, 
the place where he landed, and the point on the 
Stour where the Britons tried to stop him; but 
this paper contains some matter which seems to 
me irrelevant, some that is incorrect, and it adds 
nothing to the demonstration. I do not propose 
to examine the subject fully, for it would require 
too much space; but I will attempt to make the 
reader understand what is the exact question, and 
the real difficulty. 

There are two places named Ouessant, or Ouis- 
sant, on the French coast. One is an island on 
the coast of the department of Finistére ; the 
other is the place from which Cesar sailed. I 
merely notice this fact to show that Ouessant, or 
Ouissant, appears to be an old Gallic name. 
Ouessant is the Roman Uxantis; and Ouissant 
is Cesar’s Itius or Iccius. There are several 
varieties in the way of writing this name in the 
MSS. of Cesar (see Schneider's edition) ; and we 
cannot tell whether the name was J/, Jc, or Jct. 
As the Roman Uxantis is now Ouessant, the 
Roman Itius, Iccius, or Ictius is now Ouissant. 
It is a probable conjecture that Ouissant represents 
Ceesar’s Itius or Iecius; for Cesar informs us that he 
chose the shortest cut to Britain from the Gallic 
coast; and the shortest cut is from Cap Grisnez 
and the beach of Ouissant, which is east of the 
Cape. 

Phere is no evidence of any kind for identifying 
Ttius and Boulogne ; all the evidence that there is 
disproves the assumed identity. Boulogne was 
doubtless used as a port for the Gallic traders in 
Cesar’s time, as it was under the empire. But 
such a port as Boulogne would have been quite 
useless in Cesar’s second expedition. Boulogne 
had a Gallic name of its own, Gesoriacum; and 
one name is generally as much as one place has. 

All the MSS. of Cesar in fixing thirty 
Roman miles as the length of the passage from 
Itius to the British coast, and perhaps to Ceesar’s 
landing-place; but this is not certain. The dis- 
tance, thirty Roman miles, can only be a rough 

; but that is the Gistance in Coesar’s text. 
he Borsans estimated the shortest distance from 
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Boulogne to the British coast at fifty Roman 
miles ; but this is too much. We cannot wonder 
that they made abad guess. However, they were 
right in making the distance more than the 
distance from Itius to the nearest part of the 
British coast ; and the conclusion is that Geso-» 
riacum and Itius were different places. -Dion 
Cassius, who always perverts Cesar’s text, says, 
when he is speaking of the British invasion, that 
the shortest distance across the channel is 450 
stadia. But Dion took the measurement that was 
used when he wrote; and this measurement, as we 
see in the Itinerary, was from Boulogne to Rich- 
borough (Rutupiz), which distance wasestimated at 
450 stadia; and, if we follow D’Anville in estima- 
ting this maritime stadium at ten to the Roman 
mile, the distance is fairly given. So, if we take 
the 320 stadia, which Strabo gives as the length 
of Cesar’s voyage, we have thirty-two Roman 
miles; or, if we take the reading which Eusta+ 
thius, copying Strabo, has in his commentary on 
Dionysius, 300 stadia, we have exactly thirty 
Roman miles, as in Cesar’s text. 

The conclusion is that, in addition to the fact 
of Boulogne (Gesoriacum) and Ouissant (Itius) 
having different Gallic names, the ancient autho- 
rities place them at different distances from the 
British coast. 

Dr. Guest, in his papers in the Atheneum, 


concludes that there was once between Cap 


Grisnez and Ouissant a port large enough to 
contain the eight hundred vessels of all sorts 
which were collected for Ceesar’s second expedition. 
We may admit that the plain at the back of the 
sandhills to the east and west of Ouissant once 
received the water of the sea before the creek or 
passage was closed up with sand. But I do not 
think that there was a tide-harbour there in 
Ceesar’s time capable of holding all his vessels ; 
nor, if there had been, would he have used it. His 
vessels were constructed, as he tells us, to be 
hauled up on a beach ; and even a real good 
harbour would have been useless to him. The 
long beach of Ouissant was exactly the place that 
suited the vessels which were prepared for his 
second expedition ; and he had learned in his first 
expedition what kind of vessels were suited for his 
purpose. He had no port on the British coast ; and, 
after the storm which happened after his second 
landing in Britain, he hauled up all his ships, and 
connected them with his camp by one line of 
defence. The critics will persist in looking for a 
place on the French coast where Cesar found a 
port; while his whole narrative shows that he 
neither wanted nor used a port in the modern 
sense. The beach of Ouissant suited his purpose, 
and he had good fresh water there. 

Dr. Guest has some remarks on the slowness of 
Cesar’s first passage, which he reckons at ten 
hours ; for he sailed about midnight, and reached 
the British coast “about the fourth hour of the 
day,” which Dr. Guest supposes to be ten o’clock. 
He therefore makes the first hour begin at six, 
as if a Roman could know all through the year 
when it was six o’clock. The Roman natural day 
began at sunrise and ended at sunset, and there- 
fore, at the time of this voyage, near the end of 
August, the fourth hour would not be ten. 
“About the fourth hour” may mean near the 
beginning of the fourth hour, or some time in the 
fourth hour. Cesar arrived, therefore, about half- 
past eight or nine with those vessels which sailed 
quickest: the rest lagged behind. Dr. Guest 
explains this by supposing that these slower 
vessels were built like the large heavy ships of the 
Veneti of Bretagne, which Cesar describes in his 
third book. I see no reason for this assumption 
nor enything that is gained by it. We do not 
know how long these vessels were in joining him, 
It was past high water off Dover when Cesar 
arrived with his first ships, and he anchored. He 


waited at anchor while the rest of his ships were . 


coming up, and he waited also for another pur- 
pose. While he was at anchor he saw the water 
on the coast fall to its lowest, and, after it had 
been rising again for about an hour and a half, he 
set sail. He waited at anchor “to the ninth 
hour,” which may be the beginning of the ninth 
hour, or half-past two in the afternoon; or, if we 
choose to say the end of the ninth hour, it would 
be about half-past three in the afternoon. At this 
hour, then, having both wind and tide favourable, 
as he says, he set sail ; and, after advancing about 
seven miles from his anchorage, he brought his 
vessels to on an open and level coast. 

When Cesar says that the tide (estus) was 
favourable, he means that he had water sufficient to 
keep near the shore. ‘There is only one meaning of 
estus in Cesar. On this first voyage, while he was 
at anchor, he could see the water fall and rise ; and 
he could see how the stream ran. ) 
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When I wrote the note to which I have referred, | say on this head, and on Cesar’s camps. 


I submitted the facts of Cesar’s voyage to Captain | 
| conditions of Cesar’s text; and I have said some- 


thing on this part of the subject in my note to _ 


Bullock and Lieutenant Burstal, and asked for 
their opinion on the facts. 


I assumed nothing | 
except that the beach of Ouissant was the point of | 


The 
country about Deal seems to me to answer all the 


Cesar. On this coast Cesar would find water, 


departure, and that the day of Cwsar’s arrival in | wood, and corn in the fields. I was not acquainted 


Britain was the 27th of Augu 
full moon was on the night of the 30th of August. 
‘On this Lieutenant Burstal observes: “ During 
the interval between 12.40. and 6.50. p.m. of 
August 27th, the stream was setting to the west- 
ward, and, therefore, if Caesar weighed anchor 
at 3} p.m., the stream was setting to the W.S.W.; 
but it is very possible that there was sufficient 
wind for him to make good headway against the 
stream, as, at that period of the moon, four days 
before the full, the stream would not exceed one 
and a half mile an hour. This is on the suppo- 
sition that he wished to land near Deal or Sand- 
wich, where, in most cases, it would be most prac- 
ticable. But, should the statement be literally 
correct, that at 3} p.m. the wind and tide were 
favourable, one would be led to the conclusion 
that the wind was from the N.E., and that he 
sailed with wind and tide down channel to the 
westward, and landed on the first level beach, 
about ten miles from the South Foreland, or near 
the village of Sandgate.” 

The conclusion, then, is this. Cesar says that 
he went on with wind and tide favourable. If 
“‘tide”’ means stream, his statement is not true. 
If he means by “tide” what I have said—and 
there is not the least doubt of that—I should like 
some sufficient reason to be given why he could 
not go on to Deal, though the stream was against 
him ; for he certainly affirms that he went on, and 
did not go back. 

The Astronomer-Royal attempted to solve the 
problem by making Cesar sail from the mouth of 
the Somme, which was not in the country of the 

- ‘Morini, and come to anchor under the high land 
at Hastings. The first objection to this conclusion 
is that Cesar sailed from a place forty-five miles 
north of the Somme. If he touched the coast off 
Hastings, it is quite consistent with Cesar’s 
text to suppose that he went on, and the stream 
would carry him to Pevensey. By this bold 
assumption of Cesar’s sailing from the Somme, the 
difficulty about reconciling the supposed meaning 
of the Latin text with the course of the stream on 
the day and at the hour above mentioned is re- 
moved ; but greater difficulties are raised, and it 
is impossible to reconcile Cesar’s text with the 
assumption that he sailed from the mouth of the 
Somme. I do not recollect how Mr. Airy explains 
the circumstance, in the second voyage, of Cesar 
seeing Britain on his “ left,” and “ left behind.” 

Dr. Guest’s solution of the difficulty about the 
stream is this.. He still believes that Cesar sailed 
north from his anchorage under the cliffs on his 
first voyage ; but he supposes that there have been 
«hanges on the coast. The whole of Romney 
marsh, south of a line drawn from New Romney 
to Old Winchelsea, or thereabouts, is supposed to 
be an addition since Cesar’s time. The absence 
of: this triangular piece of land would, no doubt, 
allow the tide to flow more easily both ways. He 
has also some remarks and conjectures about some 
islands once supposed to occupy the place of the 
‘Goodwin Sands, and about the silting up of the 
Wantsum between Thanet and the mainland. 
All these changes on the coast are matters for 
curious inquiry, and very interesting as part of 
the history of changes on the earth’s surface. If 
“we accept all Dr. Guest’s statements and conjec- 
tures, we have his conclusion, implied, though 
not expressed ; and his conclusion is this :—The 
form of the coast in Cesar’s time was such that, 
at the hour and on the day above-mentioned, the 
stream was flowing in a direction centrary to that 
in which it now flows at the same time. This 
is his conclusion ; for his hypothesis about the 
coast is presented as a solution of the difficulty 
about the stream. I need not observe that his 
premises and his conclusion have no necessary 
-connexion. They may both be true, or both false. 
The conclusion is false, I have no doubt. 

I do not see why Dr. Guest Ceesar’s 
force. He says that Ossar carried over from 
- 30,000 to 40,000 men on his second voyage. Cesar 
says that he took five legions and 2000 horsemen. 
The force of one of Ceesar’s legions is never stated 
by him. They were constantly diminishing from 
-death and loss in battle ; and the losses, we know, 
were not easily made up. He may have had 
“20,000 men in all; and that was a considerable 
force. There were, no doubt, “mercatores ” 
(traders), also, who accompanied the army. 

After determining where Cesar landed, we 

“must examine the country, and see how far it 
~agrees with Cesar’s narrative. There is much to 





st, and that the next | with an objection that has been made to Deal 
| until I saw Dr. 
| objection is this :—The uplands round Deal are a 


Guest’s answer to it. The 
chalk district, unsuited for corn crops, and perfectly 
open, and yet Owsar found corn and forage where 
he landed. 
objection ; and Dr. Guest has partly answered it. 
If a man will walk from Deal in the direction of 
Sandwich he will see at Worth some of the best 
wheat-land in England. 


In my second edition of “Cmsar’s Commen- | 


taries” (1860) I added a supplement to my note 
on Cesar’s invasions. This note and supplement 
contain all the facts which are necessary for the 
consideration of the question, except the changes 
which may have been made on the Kent coast 
since Cesar’s time. These changes ought to be 
considered, when it has been shown how they 
affect the question. GzEoRGE Lone. 





“ANALOGY OF THOUGHT AND NATURE.” 
To the Editor of Tak READER. 


DeaR Srr,—In the article upon my book, con- 
tained in your last number, are several apparently 
verbal quotations, which are not really verbal, but 
are, unintentionally I doubt not, modified in such 
a way as makes them produce, at least to my mind, 
an impression very different from that produced 
by the original sentences in their actual connexion. 

I will not occupy your space by any attempt to 
correct these quotations, but ask for the insertion 
of these observations, that those who are interested 
in the subject of my book may not be deterred 
from examining it by attributing to me what I 
have not written. 

I am, yours truly, 
Ep. VANsITTaRT NEALE. 





SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S BIOGRAPHY. 


To the Editor of Tux READER. 
University College, London, 
August 29th, 

Srr,—A very interesting and graphic sketch of 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, by one of his most distin- 
guished and favourite pupils, Mr. Thos. 8. Baynes, 
is to be found in the “ Edinburgh Essays” for 
1856, pp. 241-300. This is, apparently, fuller than 
Mr. Neil’s, and contains the principal incidents in 
his uneventful life. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 








A READER. 
SCIENCE. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NEW- 
CASTLE. 


Newcastle, Wednesday Evening, Sept. 2. 

T is almost with a pang of regret that we have to 

chronicle that the Newcastle meeting, which is ac- 
knowledged on all hands to have been one of the 
most successful réunions since the foundation of the 
British Association, is ended. Already, now that 
all formal work has been brought to a close by the 
usual public *‘ farewell’’ meeting, are physicists and 
naturalists hurrying away, although the excursions 
to-morrow have tempted many to prolong their 
stay. 

First, one must remark upon the generous hospi- 
tality which has been extended in such a creditable 
degree to all who have come here, and, as has been 
well remarked, has imposed upon the managers of 
next meeting, although at Bath, and although under 
the presidency of such a man as Sir Chas. Lyell, an 
unenviable amount of work to keep it up to the 
Newcastle standard. 

Nor have the north-countrymen been content to 
wait for our arrival to minister to our enjoy- 
ment, as each Section will show. We have reaped a 
rich harvest of intellectual food, which has evidently 
been long in preparation; and the numerous and 
valuable papers on local subjects have not only 
vastly increased the sectional work—witness the 
fact that some sat as late as four to-day—but have 
increased in perhaps more than equal ratio the 
scientific value of the meeting. 

Admirable, too, have been the general and sec- 
tional arrangements. Every requirement has been 
anticipated, every want supplied, and every endea- 
vour made to ensure success. Thanks to this, the 
Sections have worked with perfect smoothness. The 
Sub-Section Physio has already given ample 
proof of the which suggested its for- 
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It is not diflicult to answer this | 











mation; and it would appear that the progress of 
science will require that farther steps should be taken 
in this direction. Two papers, intimately conn 

in subject, have been read at the same time in two 
different Sections; and the valuable discussion which 
should have arisen was weakened by the fact that 
the speakers were divided, not in sentiment, but in 
position. Be it understood that we do not complain 
of the distances between the different places of 
meeting, for in this particular also Newcastle cannot 
be easily surpassed. 

Many interesting discussions, which have been 
the general topics of conversation here, have taken 
place; and the discussions, almost without excep- 
tion, have been characterized by an admirable 
scientific spirit. Nevertheless, this has not always 
been the case; and once or twice acrimony has 
taken the place of point, and personalities the place 
of arguments in the remarks made. 

The time-gun has boomed the hour of one 
regularly during our stay; and it is wonderfal to 
mark the degree of precision with which, in such 
short training, time is kept on the Tyne. Of course 
it is appreciated on the river; and short-sighted 
chronometer-raters already complain that their 
occupation is gone. But what strikes one most is the 
evident satisfaction with which the signal is hailed 
by those who are not so evidently interested in the 
matter. When shall we have time-guns in London ? 

Section A has on each day commanded the 
attention of all interested in the Physical Sciences, 
the Rev. Professor Chevallier and Dr. Gladstone 
being among those who have most frequently aided 
in the discussions. The reports presented to this 
Section by the different committees are of more 
than ordinary interest—those on Ballooning and 
Luminous Meteors, presented by Mr. Glaisher, 
and on Electrical Resistance, by Mr. Jenkin, 
being among the most valaable. Nor must we 
omit to mention here Mr. Balfour Stewart’s paper 
on the Connexion between Sun-Spots and the 
Position of the Planets with regard to the Sun. 

Sections B and C, admirably presided over by 
Professor Williamson and Mr. Warrington Smyth, 
respectively, have been well attended on account 
of the great interest of the papers; although, 
perhaps, the rooms allotted to the Sections were, 
though large in size, not well suited for large 
audiences. Mr. Pengelley’s paper on Triassic 
Sandstones, and Mr. Sopwith’s on the Mountain 
Limestone of the District of Northumberland, 
delighted all who heard them. 

In Section D the Hippocampus minor has been 
degraded to the foot ; and thereupon have ensued, 
not, as we take it, a question of fact, but of mean- 
ing. Messrs. Wallace, Tristram, and many others 
— among them, Mr. Spence Bate—have contributed 
valuable papers to this Section. Drs. Embleton 
and Richardson and Mr. Turner have shone in D. 

Section E, though some of its papers were not 
so new as they should have been, has been, with- 
out doubt, ¢he popular Section. Captain Grant has 
told the story of the Nile; and a paper by Dr. 
Hunt on the Negro at once elevated the subject to 
a degree of political importance commensurate with 
its scientific value. 

In F we have bad several papers of great value— 
one on Indian Statistics especially so. Lastly, to 
bring .our, necessarily brief summary to a close, in 
Section G, though we learn the Section has not 
been so strong as on former occasions, many highly 
valuable discussions have arisen. 

It is impossible here to chronicle the balls, soirées 
musicales, exhibitions, &c., &c., which, for the last 
week, have almost incessantly followed each other. 
Suffice it to say, that among the objects of greatest 
interest have been the printing-telegraphs — Bo- 
nelli’s espeeially, which certainly seems to be per- 
fectly' magical to most beholders, and as certainly 
shows how inevitable is a national telegraph-office, 
which shall lessen the labours of our present post- 
office.’ 

Then we have had a microscopical soirée, at which, 
in a scientific point of view, the most important 
thing exhibited —in great, though interesting, 
contrast with John Martin’s microscope, which 
was there in all its elaboration—was a one-twen- 
tieth object-glass, manufactured by Smith and 
Beale. The great advantages of this object-glass 
over others of-a similar power is the distance there 
is between its front lens and the object. This 
enables observers to examine preparations mounted 
under ordinary thin glass, instead of requiring them 
to be specially prepared. Its nove'ty consists in 
the use of a single front lens, with the ordinary 
combinations behind. The visitors were delighted 
to see a single globule of human blood magnified to 
the size of a penny pi power which would 
magnify the egg of a butterfly to about eight feet 
diameter. We need not point out the great advant- 
age to be derived from such an instrument in the 
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investigation of the structure of muscular-fibre, 
blood-discs, and pus, or for the settlement of the 
still disputed point as to the structure of the mark- 
ings on the minute forms of Diatomacez. 

most valuable discourses have been deli- 
vered in the Town Hall, which is really a handsome 
building, and, like many others in Newcastle, 
worthy of mention beside many similar buildings in 
London. The lecturers were Professor Williamson, 
the President of the Chemical Section, and Mr. 
Glaisher. We reserve our account of these admi- 
rable discourses. 

A of Mr. M. Glaisher’s lecture, we must 
mention the balloon-ascent of Monday. We be- 
lieve it was not Mr. Glaisher’s intention in the first 
instance to ascend; but the thunder-clouds, which 
made themselves somewhat unfortunately con- 
spicuous by some heavy showers in the morning, 
held out a promise of new facts, which he found it 
impossible to withstand. Nor must we omit to 
mention that Mr. Coxwell, who has proved himself 
aman worthy of working with Mr. Glaisher—and 
we can scarcely give him greater praise—delighted 
the audience with his oratory at the close of Mr. 
Glaisher’s address. 

This morning (Wednesday) Sir W. Armstrong, 
who, be it remarked, has entertained at Jesmine 
Dene (or Dale, as we should say) a large number 
of savans every evening on which his presidential 
duties would permit it, exhibited a series of 
gunnery experiments on Whitley Links, near 
Tynemouth, where of yore the Duke of York was 
encamped, and in sight of Hartley and Seaton 
Delavil. 

We have to report two meetings of the General 
Committee. At the one on Monday the principal 
business done was the tendering of a warm vote of 
thanks to Professor Phillips for his admirable 
labours in aid of the Association, whilst the way in 
which those labours have been performed has 
endeared him to all who love science. Then, in 
spite of the lawyers of Dundee, who, with most 
others there, pressingly invited the Association far- 
ther north, Bath was appointed the place of meeting 
for 1864, with the following “ cast :”’— 
President—Sir Charles Lyell. 

Vice-Presidents—Lord Portman; the Marquis of Bath; 

Wm. Tite, Esq., M.P.; Arthur Way, dsq., M.P.; 


William Sanders, Esq., F.G.S.; Lord Nelson; an 
T. H. Dickinson, Esq. 

Local Secretaries—Charles Moon, Esq.; C. C. Davis, Esq. ; 
the Rev. W. W. Winwood, 


Treasurer—Thos. Gill, Esq. 


The meeting was fixed for September; but the 
day for its commencement will be a subject for 
future decision. 

At the meeting to-day the following grants of 
money were sanctioned, and some other pro formd 
business done :— 


£. 
Kew Committee . e e ° ° e . 600 
MATHEMATICS AND DREDGING: 

Mr. Glaisher—Luminous Meteors . ‘ he | 
Professor Hennessy—Vertical Movements of At- 

mosphere . ... ie © ol) @. ‘0, ae 

Mr. Symons—Rainfall in 1862-63 . ° o « BD 

Professor Williamson—Electrical Standards . 100 

45 


Mr. Griffith—Transmutation of Spectral Rays . 
Colonel Sykes—Balloon. . 2, ne ~; 200 


CHEMISTRY : 


Mr. Matthiessen—Cast Iron . Sige 6-H 
Mr. Dupré—Carbon under Pressure. ° - 10 
Mr. Gages—Mechanical Structure of Rocks . . 10 
GroLoey: 

Sir P. E m—Fossil Contents of the Stafford- 

shire -Field . . . . . . . 
Professor Phillips—Quantity of Coal . . . 100 

ZooLtoGy anp Botany: 
Professor Allman—Hydroida ee ee Se 
= See Deedee é ° © : ese = 
. effreys—Dr edgin . . . . . . 75 
Mr. Jeffreys—General Sreaging Committee . . 10 
Professor Huxley—Herrings . ‘ : ; ‘nm 
Dr. mter—Models of the Foraminifera . . 25 
Sir W. Jardine—Nomenciature . ‘ ° o 
Dr. Richardson—NitriteofAmyle . . .. 1 
GroGRAPHY AND ErHNOLOGY: 
Mr, Crawfurd—Crania . . a o e . 50 
MECHANICS: 

50 


Mr. Oldham—Tidal Observations in the Humber 
Professor Rankine—Resistance of Moving Bodies 100 
Duke of Sutherland—Steam-Ship Performance . 60 
Mr. . un-Cotton . . - . 50 


Mr, Askham * . 7 . 7 . eo « 


Total . . 1716 


We have left much untold, but will endeavour to 
make up for shortcomings next week, merely re- 
marking now that it is impossible to praise too highly 
the local press, who have reported the proceedings 
with a completeness almost unparalleled, and sent 
reporters down all mines, and even up with Mr. 
Coxwell, so anxious were they to carry out the 
punning motto of the men of Tyneside— Messis ab 
altis, J.N.L. 
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Section A.—MAaTHEMATICAL AND PuHysiIcaL 
ScIENCE. 
President—W .J. Macquorn Rankine, C.E., F.R.S.,L.&E., 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Glasgow. 
Vice-Presidents—Major-General Sabine, Pres. R.S.; Pro- 
fessor Sylvester, F.R.S.; W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S. 
Secretaries—Prof. Stevelly ; Rev.C. T.Whitley, M.A. ; Prof. 
Fuller; Rev. N. Ferrers, M.A.; Fleeming Jenkin, C.E. 
Committee—Dr. Akin; Dr. Buys Ballot; Rear-Admiral 
Sir E. Belcher, F.R.A.S.; Cavalicre Bonelli; Charles 
Brooke, M.A., F.R.S.; C. Chambers; Rev. Professor 
Chevallier; C, A. Claudet, F.R.S.; H. Ellis, F.R.A.S.; 
G. C. Foster; J. P. Gassiot, F.R.S.; Dr. Gladstone, 
F.R.S.; J. Glaisher, F.R.S.; G. Griffith, M.A.; W. 
Hopkins, M.A.,* F.R.S.; Prof. Hennessy, F.R.S.; 
Dr. Lee, F.R.S.; Colonel Lefroy, R.A., F.R.S.; E. J. 
Lowe; J. N. Lockyer; Dr. A. Matthiessen, F.R.A.S. ; 
Captain Maury; L’Abbé Moigno; R. Mallet, F.R.S. ; 
J. R. Napier, C.E.; James Nasmyth, C.E.; Capt. 
Noble; Professor Phillips, M.A., F.R.S.; Professor 
Pliicker; W. H. L. Russell; J. Scott Russell, F.R.S. ; 
G. J. Symons; W. Symons, F.C.8S.; C. W. Siemens, 
¥.R.S.; Professor Steen; Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
F.R.S.; Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S.; Professor 
Thomson; Dr. Tyndall, F.R.S.; Prof. C. V. Zenger. 


There was no Inaugural Address in this Section. 
We therefore pass at once to the papers. 


Report of the Committee on Electrical Standards. 
By Fleeming Jenkin, C.E.—The Committee con- 
sisted of Prof. T. Clerk Maxwell, F.R.S. ; Sir Chas. 
Bright; Dr. E. Esselbach; Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. ; 
Fleeming Jenkin; C. W. Siemens, F.R.S.; Prof. 
W. Thomson, F.R.S.; Prof. A. Wheatstone, 
F.R.S.; Prof. A. Williamson, F.R.S. The Com- 
mittee, after mature consideration, are of opinion 
that the so-called “absolute” system of elec- 
trical measurements, based on purely mechanical 
phenomena, is not only the best, but is the only 
rational system. The report contains a full ex- 
planation of the meaning of absolute measurement, 








and especially of electrical absolute measurement. | 


It shows that four equations based on experiment, 
and due respectively to Olm, Faraday, Joule and 
Thomson, and Weber, form a complete system, in 
virtue of which the four electrical magnitudes— 
Current, Quantity, Electromotive Force, and Re- 
sistance—can be expressed in terms simply of the 
three fundamental units of space, mass, and time. 
The report then explained the practical means 
of making electrical measurements on this system, 
and especially gave details of very laborious ex- 
periments undertaken for the Committee by Pro- 
fessor Maxwell, Mr. Balfour Stewart, and Mr. 
Fleeming Jenkin, having for their object the mea- 
surement of the electrical resistance of a con- 
ductor by means of a method due to Professor 
W. Thomson. These experiments have already 


_ duction of improvements, 


Report of the Committee on Fog-Signals.—Dr. 
Gladstone read the report prepared by Dr. Ro- 
binson—the Committee consisting of Dr. Robinson, 
Professor Wheatstone, Dr. Gladstone, and Pro- 
fessor Hennessy. The report contained a résumé 
of the different sound-signals in use and pro- 
posed, which have already been noticed in THE 
READER on the occasion of Dr. Gladstone’s ad- 
mirable lecture at the Royal Institution. The 
report went on to state that a memorial to the 
Board of Trade has been prepared showing the 
inefficiency of the signals at present in use, and 
the suggestions that had been made for the intro- 
It mentioned various 
signals that have been suggested; among others 
the steam-trumpets of Professor Holmes, which 
have been successfully tried at the Dungeness 


lighthouse, and the scheme for producing sounds 
under water by means of a Siren or an organ- 


pipe arrangement, A series of experiments 
was suggested, with the way in which the 
Committee thought they might be carried on 
with advantage. The sound of guns, gongs, 
and drums was liable to be smothered in dense 
fogs, and to be varied by the direction of the 
wind. Water was known to be a good con- 
ductor of sound; and, as sounds, to be effectually 
heard, must be distinct from those usually at- 
tending the movements of ships on the ocean, a 
musical pipe, called the Siren, had been especially 
considered worthy of favourable consideration. 
The Committee impress upon the Board of Trade 
the desirableness of having experiments conducted 
by Government officers for the purpose of testing 
the efficiency of the various methods at present in 
use, with a view of achieving more certain and 
satisfactory results than have yet been obtained. 
Professor Faraday, who has been consulted, does 
not favour the suggestions for experiments, on 


_grounds which Dr. Robinson thinks may be 


questioned. The Committee acknowledge their 

obligations to Admirals Fitzroy and Washington 

for information afforded in their investigations. 
This report was followed by interim reports on 


| molecular physics, by E. J. Stoney, and thermo- 
electrical phenomena, by Fleeming Jenkin, C.E., 





who reported that this latter subject had not been 
yet investigated, owing to the time taken up by the 


| numerous experiments connected with electrical 


standards. 
An apparatus invented by MM. E. Bourdon 


_ and Salleron was exhibited by the Abbé Moigno. 
| There are two reservoirs of compressed air, 


given very satisfactory determinations, more exact, | 


perhaps, in their character than any other physical 
observations involving the correlation of forces. 
The maximum error of a series of determinations 
from their mean was only four-tenths per cent. ; 
but the experiments are to be continued with 
various improvements in the apparatus, which, 
beyond doubt, will afford a still closer approxi- 
mation to the true absolute unit. When one 
accurate absolute determination of the resistance 
of a single conductor has been made, the absolute 
resistance ofall other conductors is obtained from 
a simple comparison with this standard conductor 
by well-known methods. The measurement of 
the other electrical magnitudes offers little diffi- 
culty when once the absolute resistance of the 
circuits is known. Experiments have been made 


for the Committee by Dr. A. Mathiessen on the | 


permanence of the electrical resistance of wires. 
Platinum wires and those made of an alloy of 
gold and silver have been found during one year, 
at least, permanent; other wires appear to 
have varied from the influence of time only. He 





found that the passage of a powerful current for | 
a fortnight produced no change in the resistance. | 


Dr. Mathiessen also made experiments with the 
object of finding an alloy with the smallest possible 
variation of resistance due to change of tempera- 
ture. He was unable, however, to obtain a better 
alloy, in this respect, than the platinum silver 
alloy described in the report of the previous year. 
Professor W. Thomson has successfully con- 
structed for the Committee a material gauge of 
electro-motive force and an electro-meter, by which 
electro-motive forces can be directly compared 
with great ease and accuracy. These or similar 
instruments (already made by Elliott Brothers) 
will become as essential to all practical electricians 
as standards of resistance and resistance-coils now 
are. The Committee purpose, if supported, to 
carry out a very large series.of experiments, and 
to issue standard resistance-coils and standard 
electro-d ometers to the public. It is also 
to make an experiment on the develop- 
ment of heat on a wire of known resistance, with a 
known absolute current, in a manner that will 
really afford a fresh and very accurate redetermi- 
nation of the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
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one of which communicates with an air-gun, 
while the other is closed by a small valve, 
into which bullets can be shot by the gun. The 
apparently paradoxcial principle of the instru- 
ment is this, that, although the pressure which 
projects the ball is considerably less (half in 
some cases) than the pressure of the other 
reservoir into which the ball is discharged, 
yet the ball overcomes the resistance of the valve. 
This instrument is an illustration of the principle 
of the well-known injector for boilers, only that 
this is applied to the projection of a solid instead 
of a liquid. The explanation of the apparent 
paradox is, that the smaller pressure acts through 
the longer distance, the ball acquiring a constantly 
accumulating energy. 

On the Changing Colour of the Star 95 Herculis. 
By Professor Piazzi Smyth, F.R.S., Astronomer- 
Royal for Scotland:—The star 95 Herculis is 
a double star, of which the two members are 
nearly of equal magnitude—about the 5th— 
and are six seconds apart, in R.A. 17h. 55m. 
33s., and N.D. 21° 25’ 56” epoch 1860. It 
has hitherto been catalogued as a diversely 
coloured pair of stars, one member being called 
‘apple green” and the other “ cherry red.” These 
colours have, moreover, been looked upon, as are 
the colours of all ordinary stars, as constant 
features. Being observed, however, by the author, 
when he was on the peak of Teneriffe, in 1856, 
they were found nearly colourless, and without 
any diversity of tint, the one from the other. 
This observation was considered anomalous at the 
time, and was so to a certain extent; but, on 
examining older authorities, the author has met 
with two other instances of an equality of pale 
colour being observed in the two components of 
95 Herculis—one by Sestini, in 1844°5, and the 
other by Struve in 1832°53; and remarks that, 
while these two epochs are separated by twelve 
years exactly to a tenth, the latter of them precedes 
the Teneriffe observation in 1856-58 by almost 
exactly the same quantity. Now this looks like a 
regular periodic change, of very short period ; and 
it 1s not improbable that the twelve years is a 
multiple of a shorter penod still, during which 
the change of tint of the stars is so marked that, 
from being merely grey at a certain time, one star 
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has been described as becoming an “ ek an 9 
yellow green,” and the other “an egregious red.” 
Although this is the first instance of this kind yet 
detected in the sky, the author thinks that it will 
not be found a solitary one; and that its pheno- 
mena may bear some relation to the “eclipse” pink 
prominences of our sun, and to auroral displays. 

A very interesting discussion followed the read- 
ing of this paper. The Abbé Moigno called 
attention to the theory propounded by a German 
philosopher, that the colours of the stars are 
affected by their approach to or recession from 
the earth in their orbits. Professor Tyndall 
stated that the physical explanation of this was 
that, in one case, the rays of light would be “ drawn 
out,” as it were, by the constantly increasing 
distance of the luminous body, and that, therefore, 
we should obtain the colour belonging to the longer 
vibration: in the other case, the approach of the 
luminous body would tend to shorten the vibra- 
tions, and give us their colour. Thus, as the 
earth is carried by the translation of the solar 
system through space, we should notice a change 
in the colour of the stars which we approach 
and leave behind due to this cause. It was 
also remarked that colour would thus follow 
the law which obtains in pitch of sound, 
which varies as the sonorous body approaches 
or recedes from the ear, as is_ beautifully 
shown by one of Wheatstone’s experiments. 
It was remarked by Mr. Lockyer that, in the 
record of colour observations, the amount of over 
or under-correction of the object-glass employed 
should be stated, as it was not improbable that 
the large quantity of outstanding colour met with 
in some of the most perfect short-focus refractors 
now in use, might throw the apparent tint of the 
star nearer the red end of the spectrum than it 
would be were all the blue rays used. 

On Sun-Spots and their Connexion with Plane- 
tary Configuration. By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. 
—Professor G. P. Tait of Edinburgh and the 
author, have been, independently and by different 
trains of reasoning, led to suspect the existence of 
a new principle of natural philosophy, which, 
however, must of course stand or fall by appeal to 
experiment and observation. 

It fellto the author’s lot to endeavour to ascertain 
if there be any connexion between sun-spots and 
planetary configurations. In a preliminary inquiry, 
with this object in view, he was led to observe the 
changes with regard to size which take place in 
sun-spots in different heliocentric longitudes. 
Besides about six months’ record of these pheno- 
mena, made by means of the Photoheliograph 
at the Kew Observatory, the author has had the 
opportunity of investigating a year’s records, 
made by the same instrument at Mr. De La Rue’s 
private observatory at Cranford. All of these are 
collodion negatives, and, besides embracing a few 
months in the end of 1859, they give an almost 
continuous record of the state of the sun’s disc 
between, February 1862 and the present date. 
There is no difficulty in finding from these, by 
means of a comparison of two or three consecutive 
pictures, approximately at what portion of the 
sun’s disc any spot ceases to increase, and begins 
to wane, or, on the other hand, breaks out into a 
visible appearance. Now, it appears to be a law 
nearly universal, that, if the disc of the sun be 
divided roughly into longitudes by vertical 
diameters, and if there be a number of spots 
on the surface of the sun, these will all behave in 
the same mannc , as they cross the same longitude 
—that is to say, if one spot decreases, another will 
decrease also, and so on. This law can, of course, 
be only approximately ascertained by means of a 
preliminary examination ofthis nature ; but the 
impression produced upon the author is very 
strong, that, if one spot decreases before coming 





| 


to the central-line another does the same; if, on 
the other hand, one spot breaks out on the right | 


half, and increases up to the border, another will 
do the same. The author remarks upon the 
apparent connexion of this behaviour of the sun- 
spots with the configuration of the nearer planets 
Mercury and Venus ; and it would seem to be of 
this nature. Remembering that all motions are 
from left to right, if Mercury and Venus be sup- 
posed to be in a line considerably to the left of the 
earth, then spots will decrease as they come round 
from the left-hand side, and before they reach the 
centre of the disc. On the other hand, if these 
two planets are considerably to the right of the 
earth, there will be a tendency for spots to form 
on the right half of the disc, and to increase up 
to the border. The author guards himself against 
the a pe that he attributes all the pheno- 
mena of the spots to the agency of these two planets. 


’ On the Path of a Meteoric Fire-ball relating to 
the Earth's Centre. By Professor Coffin.—As this 











very valuable memoir has been referred back to 
the author for additional information, we post- 
pone an abstract of it for the present. 

On a New Revolving Scale. By M. Hermann de 
Schlagintweit, communicated by J. Norman 
Lockyer.—The paper described a new instrument, 
differing from Elliott’s “‘ opisometer,” for the mea- 
surement of curved lines, routes, rivers, &., by 
the revolution of a wheel with divisions adapted 
to English, French, and German systems of 
measurement. It was also proposed, by these 
means, to introduce another measurement of 
barometric and other curves, which would give 
graphically the amount of variability between two 
curves or two parts of the same curve. 

On some Phenomena Produced by the Refractive 
Power of the Eye. By A. Claudet, F.R.S.—One 
of the most beautiful and extraordinary results of 
the structure of the human eye is the considerable 
field of vision it embraces. The external objects 
which are represented on the retina are included 
in an angle much larger than one-half of the sphere 
at the centre of which the observer is placed; and 
from this point of view a single glance encompasses 
a vast and splendid panorama, extending in a hori- 
zontal and vertical direction to an angle of 200°. 

To explain how the optical combination of the 
eye can form on the retina an image of 200°, we 
have to assume that the rays of light in passing 
through the cornea and the crystalline lens are 
more and more refracted in proportion to the 
angle at which they strike the spherical surface of 
the cornea. By this refraction the rays which 
enter the eyes at an angle of 90° are bent 10°, 
and appear to come from an angle of 80°. 

Thus, when we are lighted by the sun, the 


moon, or any other light, if we endeavour to place | 
| of organic bodies. But yet, mineral chemistry has 


ourselves in such a position that the front of the 
body should be ona line with its own shadow, 
and with the light which produces it, if we look 
straight before us we see unexpectedly with one eye 
the light and with the other the shadow of our 


body ; and, although they must form an angle of | 


180°, they appear by the refraction to form one of 
only 160°. In fact, the light and the shadow do 
not seem to be connected at all—instead of being 
in a line, they appear bent to an angle. 

This curious phenomenon evidently proves that 
the process of vision is affected by the common 
law of refraction. So that, mathematically we see 


_in their right place enly the objects which reflect 


their light on the centre of the retina, and all the 
other objects are more and more refracted as they 
enter the eye in a more and more oblique direction. 
Therefore, the panoramic picture which is repre- 
sented on the retina is correct only in the centre 
of this organ, and all the other parts of the picture 
are seen where they are not exactly. But this is 
no imperfection in the general effect, as it does 


_ not affect in the least the perception of the picture ; 


because, as we have only a distinct vision for the 
parts which are represented on the centre of the 
retina, when we want to see the whole panorama 
we have to direct gradually the optic axis upon 


_ the various parts of which it is composed. By 


this means, and the rapidity of the motion of the 
eye, we have always a correet perception of the 


_ whole, and gradually we see every part of the 


picture in its true position. 


Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 


President—Alex. W. Williamson, Ph. D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in University College, London, 
President of the Chemical Society. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. Andrews; I. L. Bell, Mayor, New- 
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WE give the President’s address in full :—“ Before 
the Section enters upon the business for which it 
meets—that is to say, the consideration of Papers 
and Reports upon Special Branches of Chemistry | 
and the Chemical Arts—it may not be unacceptable 
to cast a brief and cursory glance at some few 
topics illustrative of the tendencies of chemical 
science during the last few years, and of its appli- 
cations to some of the manufacturing arts. One 
of the most remarkable features of the progress of 
our science is the rapid rate at which materials 
have been accumulating by the labours of chemists 
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in the so-called organic department of the science. 
The study of the transformation of organic bodies 
leads to the discovery of new acids, new bases, 
new alcohols, new ethers, and at a constantly- 
increasing rate which is truly wonderful. Some 
of these new substances are found to possess pro- 
perties which can at once be applied to practical 
manufacturing process, such as dyeing, &c.; but 
the greater number of them remain in our labora- 
tories, and museums, and text-books, and serve to 
teach us new instances of the combining forces of 
matter. The influence of this rapid growth of 
materials upon our knowledge of principles and 
laws of combination, which constitute the science 
of chemistry, has been simultaneous with the 
discoveries of the materials themselves; and 
the material and intellectual progress of organic 
chemistry have gone on so regularly hand in 
hand that it is impossible to say which has 
done most in helping the other. It is, ac- 
cordingly, observed that the science has been 
simplified by every important addition to her 
materials; instead of isolated unmeaning sub- 
stances, with formule so complex and unintelli- 
gible as to be troublesome to chemists and truly 
distressing to learners, we have now definite and 
intelligible families of bodies, of which the mem- 
bers are most harmoniously united together by 
some law of composition, and whose connexion 
with neighbouring families is similarly clear and. 
satisfactory. New discoveries are constantly 
coming in to fill up the gaps which still disfigure 
our growing system. In mineral, or inorganic 
chemistry, there is not the same scope for dis- 
covery at present, inasmuch as the elements which 
belong to it do not combine in those numerous 
proportions which occur among the chief elements 


not been standing still: for even the heavy metals, 
most remote in their properties from those volatile 
and unstable substances of organic chemistry, 
have been got in many instances to combine with 
them; and the organo-metallic bodies thus formed 
have not only proved most valuable and powerful 
agents of decomposition, but they have served as a 
connecting link between the two branches of che- 
mical science. A system of classification of ele- 
ments is now coming into use, in which the heavy 
metals arrange themselves harmoniously with the 
elements of organic bodies, and in accordance with 
the principles which were discovered by a study 
of organic compounds. It is now many years 
since the attention of chemists was directed by a 
French professor to some inconsistencies which 
had crept into our system of atomic weights. 
Gerhardt showed that the principles which were 
adopted in fixing the atomic weight of elementary 
bodies generally required us to adopt for oxygen, 
carbon, and sulphur numbers twice as great as 
those generally. nm use for those elements. The 
logic of his arguments was unanswerable; and yet 
Gerhardt’s conclusions gained but few adherents. 
It is to be observed that for some years Gerhardt 
represented chemical reactions by so-called synoptic 
formule, which took no account of the existence 
of organic radicles. These synoptic formule 
represent in the simplest terms the result of a 
chemical reaction; but they give no physical 
image of the progress by which the reaction is 
brought about. The introduction, in this country, 
of the water-type in connexion with poly-atomic 
as well as mon-atomic radicles, was found to satisfy 
the requirements of the synoptic formule. Ger- 
hardt was the first to adopt them from us. He 
gave, in his admirable ‘ Traité de Chimie Organ- 
ique,’ a system of organic chemistry on that plan ; 
and his book has been of immense service to the 
development of our science. The extension of 
these principles to mineral chemistry had been 
commenced in the cases of the commonest acids 

and bases ; but their general introduction met with 
difficulties, and sometimes seemed wanting to their 
complete success. I must now travel southward 
for a short time, and ask you to accompany me to 
that sunny land of glorious memories, and to its 
southern dependency—the Island of Sicily. It was 

reserved for Professor Cannizzaro, of the Univer- 
sity of Palermo, to show us how the remainder 
of the knot could be untied. He argued, 

upon physical as well as chemical grounds, 

that the atomic weight of many metals 
ought to be doubled, as well as those of oxygen, 

sulphur, and carbon. His conclusion is con- 

firmed by the constitution of those organo- 


_ metallic bodies which I mentioned just now ; and 


it certainly does seem to supply what was still 
wanting for the extension of our system of classifi- 
cation from the non-metallic elemente to the heavy 
metals themselves. The elements are now 

into two principal groups :—Ist. Those of which 
each atom combines with an uneven number of 
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atoms of chlorine or hydrogen. 2nd. Those of 
which each atom combines with an even number 
of atoms of chlorine or hydrogen. Like every 
classification founded upon nature this one draws 
no absolute line, as some elements belong to both 
classes. The first group includes mon- 
atomic elements of the chlorine family, the 
triatomic elements of the nitrogen family, hy- 
and the alkali-metals, silver and —in 

al] about eighteen elements. The usual atomic 
weights of these are retained. The usual atomic 
weights of all the other elements, biatomic, tetra- 
tomic, &c., are doubled. This second group 
ineludes the oxygen family—carbon, silicon, and 
the alkaline earths ; the metals, zinc, iron, copper, 
lead, &c, Every step in our theoretical develop- 
ment of chemistry has served to consolidate 
and extend the atomic theory; but it is inte- 
resting to observe that the retention of that theory 
has involved the necessity of depriving it of the 
absolute character which it at first possessed. 
Organic compounds were long ago discovered, con- 
taining atoms of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
in proportions far from simple; and the atomic 
theory must have been abandoned but for the 
discovery that the atomic, or rather molecular 
weights of these compounds correspond invariably 
to entire numbers of the elementary atoms. We 
now use the term molecule for those groups which 
hold together during a variety of transformations, 
but which can be resolved into simpler constituents ; 
whilst we receive the word atom for those particles 
which we cannot break up, and which there is no 
reason for believing that we ever shall break up. 
Amongst the most brilliant extensions of our means 
of observation have been the researches in spectrum 
analysis. The application of these beautiful 
methods to the investigation of minerals has 
already led to the discovery of three volatile metals 
which had previously escaped observation, whilst 
its extension to the investigation of the light 
which reaches our planet from the heavenly bodies 
has led to the recognition, in several of them, of 
elements identical, in this respect at least, with 
some of our elements in this earth. An eminent 
French chemist has recently taken occasion, in 
reporting the results of some researches on the 
new metal ‘Thallium,’ to volunteer insinuations 
against Mr. Crooke’s claim to that discovery. M. 
Dumas considers it corroborative of his views that 
Mr. Crooke did not refer the consideration of his 
claims, on the first opportunity, toa jury of gentle- 
men, formed for examining products of manufac- 
facturing industry at the National Exhibition of 
1862. I have felt it my duty to allude publicly 
to this proceeding, because it occurred in a 
report of a commission of the French Academy, 
Ss by the order of that distinguished 
. Before proceeding from the scientific and 

in ual progress of chemistry, I must beg 
leave to refer briefly to the educational effects of 
the progress. Little, indeed, would our conquests 
over nature avail us if they are only known to the 
— cultivators of science and only used by 
; and, unless the popular dissemination of 
knowledge keeps pace with its extension, the chief 
fruits of that extension will be lost. It would be 
unjust to deny that some important steps have 
been taken of late years by various erie 
bodies in this country towards giving to experi- 
mental science a position in national education ; 
but these steps are only the beginning of a reform 
in education which must go much farther in order 
to be effectual. In illustration of what has been 
done, I may mention the admission of chemistry 
and physics into the list of subjects of examina- 
tion for various Government appointments, civil 
and military; but the small value which the 
framers of the schemes placed upon these sciences, 
com to mathematics, is but too plainly 
shown by the small number of marks which they 
assign to the utmost recognised proficiency in 
them ; so that the effect of the recognition is tan- 
tamount to saying, ‘ Wecan’t help acknowledging 
these sciences, but we want to encourage the study 

of them as little as possible.’ The medical co 

rations, who influence the studies of the rising 
generation of practitioners by their examina- 
tions, have not only recognised the necessity 
of a thorough knowledge of chemistry, but 
many of them require the knowledge to be 
acquired in the lecture-room, but partly also 
in the laboratory. The University of London 
is ly to be noticed for the beneficial 
influence which it has exerted in this direction 
in its medical examinations ; but more particularly 


for the institution of new degrees of lor and 
Doetor of Science, which for the 
first time in this cpuntry, the i and 
natural sciences as entitled to recognition 
with classical and mathematical studies for pur- 
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ses of general education. These influences have 
no doubt contributed materially to the introduc- 
tion of chemical instruction, and even of practical 
chemistry, into junior schools, which has been 
going on so extensively of late years. It is, how- 
ever, consolatory to observe that a more powerful 
influence than any of these is at work—viz., the 
popular appreciation of its real value, gradually 
raising physical science to the prominent place in 
national education which it is destined to occupy. 
If education is intended to prepare young people 
for a life of usefulness, in which their various 
faculties may be employed to the benefit of their 
fellow-men, and consequently to their own, there 
can be no doubt of the value of teaching them to 
observe, to recollect, to arrange the phenomena of 
the physical world, and to apply the knowledge 
and skill thus acquired to practical purposes. No 
phenomena that can be brought within the obser- 
vation of everybody by inexpensive experiments 
are so simple in their nature, no reasonings, more 
definite and tangible, or more easily controlled by 
special observations than those of chemistry; and the 
science affords probably scope for a more thorough 
training of the various faculties of the mind than 
can be supplied to schools by any other means. 
Among the chemical arts much has been doing; but,as 
usual, in a quiet undemonstrative way. First and 
foremost among improvements I must mention the 
introduction into one manufacture after another 
of those admirable furnaces invented by Mr. 
Siemens, and generally known as regenerative fur- 
naces. Whether we consider them from the point 
of view of the economy of fwvel, or whether as 
affording the means of attaining temperatures be- 
yond the range of other furnaces, there can be no 
doubt of the immense value of this invention. 
Heat is the great source of power in almost all our 
dealings with inorganic matter; and I have not the 
slightest doubt that the power over heat given by 
these regenerative furnaces will revolutionize many 
2 chemical art. The manufacture of iron, and its 
subsequent treatment for the removal of impuri- 
ties, has been of late years the subject of many 
experiments. Various plans have been proposed 
for avoiding the injurious effects of the mineral 
impurities of our coal, by using gas for the reduc- 
tion of the iron ores. In this country, however, 
the manufacture of cast iron is carried on in such 
vast quantities that changes in the processes must 
meet with great resistance. The laborious and ex- 
ensive process of puddling, hitherto adopted for 
beitning out the carbon from cast iron, 1s being 
gradually superseded by one or other of the 
following :—either by treating the molten pigs 
with oxide of iron until the carbon is removed as 
carbonic oxide; or by Bessemer’s process of 
blowing air through the molten coast iron. In 
either case it is desiable to add some carbon to the 
malleable iron in order to render it more fusible ; 
and for this purpose the best material is the 
manganiferous carburet of iron, known by the 
name of ‘Spiegeleisen,’ of which enough is used 
to make a low steel of about half per cent. of carbon. 
One of the most interesting novelties in metal- 
lurgy is the maufacture of aluminium, now carried 
on chiefly for the sake of its alloy with copper, 
by the distinguished gentleman who holds the 
office of Mayor of Newcastle. The mechanical , 
properties of this so-called aluminium bronze give 
it great value ; and [it seems likely to find much 
favour for its appearance. Mr. Bell has also 
rendered no small service to science by collectin 
and preparing a large quantity of that wonderfu 
new metal, thallium. Among alloys, a variety of 
brass containing a small quantity of iron has 
recently attracted considerable attention. The 
alloy is by no means new, though hitherto known 
but to few persons. It combines tenacity with 
elasticity to a remarkable degree, and can be 
easily forged. Most of the members of the Section 
are probably aware of the admirable series of agri- 
cultural experiments which have been proceeding 
for the last twenty years under the directions of 
Mr. Lawes of Rothansted; yet many are pro- 
bably unaware of the vast importance of the re- 
sults already established by those experiments. 
Few things are perhaps more difficult than to 
conduct scientific experiments in any practical art 
like farming, to find how the resources which 
science discovers can be profitably turned to ac- 
count, or how the defects which theory points out 
in ordinary working processes can be profitably 
remedied. It is almost proverbial that the greater 
number of persons who attempt the introduction 
on their farms of plans suggested by abstract 
science, succeed only in finding how to lose 
money. It does indeed require a rare combination 
of enthusiasm with caution, of knowledge of 
theory with practical experience of the conditions 
of ordinary working, to carry such experiments to 
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a definite and useful issue. Such rare combina- 
tions of qualities have existed in Mr. Lawes ; and, 
when we recollect that, by associating Dr. Gilbert 
with his labours, he obtained the co-operation of 
an able and accomplished chemist, we have no 
longer reason to wonder that the results of twenty 
years’ continuous experiment, conducted on an 
ample scale, with the most scrupulous care and 
systematic order, should have led to the estab- 
lishment of results so numerous and important 
as to secure for Mr. Lawes the highest rank 
among the founders of scientific agriculture. In 
speaking of the chemistry of agriculture, I cannot 
omit alluding to the writings of Liebig, which have 
rendered such important services by bringing 
vividly before the English agriculturists what 
was known of the chemistry of farming, and 
several ingenious and suggestive theories relating 
to practical agriculture. In the introduction to 
the last German edition of his Agricultural Che- 
mistry, Liebig refers in terms of studied disrepect 
to the investigations of Mr. Lawes, and, while 
misquoting a paragraph in one of Mr. Lawes’s 
publications, endeavours to convey the impression 
that that gentleman was unacquainted with the 
correct use of the term ‘mineral,’ and had 
misunderstood Liebig’s mineral theory; which 
he is generally considered to have disproved. I 
mention this circumstance with pain, and have no 
doubt that all who value Liebig’s truly important 
scientific labours will regret it as much as I do. 
Another practical question which science has 
latterly brought prominently before the attention 
of the public is that of the utilization of the 
drainage of towns. It is estimated that the 
quantity of nourishment for plants wasted in 
London alone in this form is worth about a 
million sterling per annum; but this valuable 
material is contained in so large a quantity 
of water that no plan has come into work- 
ing for separating it out profitably for use. 
Some persons are of opinion that the sewage 

might with advantage be conveyed through 
pipes for use in the fields, especially on meadow- 
land, to which it is most easily applicable. Baron 

Liebig has written a letter on the subject, which 

was forwarded by Alderman Mechi to the Journal of 
the Society of Arts, containing a proposal to mix 
the liquid with superphosphate of lime before 
distributing it, by which he considers that the 
value of the constituent already contained in the 

liquid will be practically increased. It is, how- 

ever, not likely that the opinion of a chemist will 
decide the authorities to adopt an experimental 

scheme of the kind, as it is really rather an engi- 

neering and commercial than a chemical question. 

The practical test of value commercially is how 
much an article will fetch; and the data of this 

kind before us do not lead to the anticipation 

of a profit at all approaching to what theory sug- 

gests from the sale of this refuse. At Croydon (a 

town of about 18,000 inhabitants) it appears that 

the sewage is sold for something over a thousand 

per annum. Another refuse material which has 

already come to possess great value is coal tar. 

Not only is our chief supply of ammonia, the food 

of plants, derived from that source, but those 

brilliant and varied colours, which are now so 

much in use for dying silk, also owe their origin 

indirectly to the same source. There is, per- 

haps, no more striking instance of the benefits 

which ultimately arise, even to the manufac- 

turmg arts, from every complete investigation 

of chemical substances than is afforded by 

those beautiful dyes which have sprung up to-day 

from aniline, which yesterday was a chemical 

novelty in the hands of a first-rate investigator.” 
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where the very name of the place is naturally as- 
sociated in our minds with a particular geological 
formation, it is the town of Newcastle, as asso- 
ciated with the coal; and, beyond a doubt, many 
of the present visitors to this cradle and centre of 
the coal trade will have made their journey hither 
with the expectation of not only hearing com- 
munications on various branches of geological 
science, but more especially of adding something 
to their knowledge of the carboniferous strata. 
We are to be favoured with several papers dealing 
with different portions of the subject; and I am 
led to think that, with a view to their scope being 
fully appreciated, as well as for other reasons 
which I propose to set before you, it may be ad- 
visable that I should invite your attention to the 
state of our knowledge of the occurrence and 
history of the coal measures generally, referring 
mainly to the phenomena which characterize that 
most valuable region in which we are assembled. 
In the short time which I will allow my address 
to subtract from the hours which we require for 
the reading and discussion of the numerous 
papers already sent in, I shall attempt, as it were, 
an overture giving a general outline of the carbo- 
niferous plot, and introducing a few notes to 
illustrate those passages which are most likely, in 
our successive acts, to demand attention and con- 
centrate our interest. The carboniferous system 
is commonly divided, for convenience sake, and in 
accordance with the structure of most European 
coal-fields, into three principal divisions—viz., the 
carboniferous limestone, the millstone grit, and 
the coal measure. I need here say nothing of the 
Devonian or old red sandstone system, or of the 
still older rocks, which, in the absence of the De- 
vonian, form the foundation of that great division 
of the geological scale with which we are en- 

ged. The carboniferous or mountain limestone, 
the oldest group of strata for our consideration, 
might be hastily sone over, but for its presenting 
in this northern district a transitional type between 
Scotland and the south of England, no less impor- 
tant in its commercial aspect than interesting to the 
geologist, in the various inquiries which it suggests. 
Turn to the Mendips, to Wales, or to Derbyshire, 
and we find the carboniferous limestone consti- 
tuted almost exclusively of actual limestone strata 
amounting to from three or four hundred to above 
1500 feet in vertical thickness, and never exhibit- 
ing other than the smallest traces of beds of coal. 
But in Yorkshire a change sets in : the carbonifer- 
ous action, if I may so term it, applies the thin 
end of the wedge, and small seams of coal of but 
little value are interculated among the beds of 
limestone, and associated with a large proportion 
of shale and sandstone, stratified with a remark- 
able regularity. Advancing northward, these seams 
increase in number and importance through the 
great Moreland region, which culminates in Cross 
Fell, the same strata rising from far beneath our 
feet as we stand here on the Lower Tyne, emerge 
to the daylight, and compose the substances of 
the penine chain, which, with its lofty and 
heather-purpled undulations, forms the broad 
dividing ridge of Northern England. In the 
region of Weardale and Aldstone, where, in the 
becks and burns, and in the great escarpment 
which towers above the valley of Eden, excellent 
exposures of the strata invite their study, the 
shales are often very similar to those of the coal 
measures, though containing but few vegetable 
remains; the sandstones and grey beds frequently 
exhibit stems and fragments of plants familiar to 
us in the overlying strata, and the coal seams are 
crow-coal or anthacrite, resting in a bed of indu- 
rated silicious silt or of clay. Northward, how- 
ever, of the great fault which runs nearly parallel 
to, but south of, the Newcastle and Carlisle Rail- 
way, the coal seams become, and as it appears, 
suddenly, bituminous, the lower division of the 
limestone admits more numerous interculations 
of shale sandstone and coal; and, when we 
follow it to the upper district of the Tyne and 


beyond the river Coquet, the violent folding | 


and contortion to which the strata have been sub- 
jected bring into view new basins or fields of 
coal. The true position of these is far beneath 
our ordinary measures, and has been recognised 
as such in Scotland, where they attain a vast 
importance. In the Berwick district, which has 
been minutely described by Mr. Boyd, it would 
appear that about four hundred fathoms of car- 
boniferous limestone measures have been detailed 
below the Whin Sill or basaltie bed, and about 
one hundred fathoms above it, including in all 
twelve seams of coal of from two to four feet each. 
Certain of these, the Scremersten seams, appear 
to be remarkable in having a limestone roof. For 
the details of another of these basins of the lime- 
stone coals, I may refer you to an excellent paper 








by my indefatigable friend, Mr. Nicholas Wood, 
published, as is Mr. Boyd’s paper, in the Tran- 
sactions of the Institute of Mining Engineers. 
Let us pass from the upper beds of the limestone 
to the next overlying group of deposits. The 
millstone grit, or farewell rock, as it is sometimes 
called by colliers, embraces a series of strata un- 
productive in coal, and in which conglomerates 
and coarse and silicious grits often preponderate. 
With this rugged crown many of the fell tops are 
capped; but, before it bends downwards to pass 
under the first strata of the coal measures, we may 
frequently find with it strata of shale and sand- 
stone and fire-clay, roughly similar to those of the 
true measures, but presenting to a practised eye 
peculiarities of structure and colour. As we 
descend eastward from the higher ground of the 
moorlands, on the edge of which the first Brock- 
well seam of coal is traced, and as we find new 
and higher seams constantly succeeding, and the 
strata inclined regularly towards the sea, we — 
into the midst of that tract which, extending from 
the river Coquet on the north to near the Tees on 
the south, for fifty miles in length forms the 
great northern coal-field. The greatest thickness 
attained by this formation is probably not more 
than two thousand feet; but it would be vain 
for me, within a limited time, to offer you details 
of the strata,—a subject which has been amply 
treated by Mr. Buddle, Mr. Wood, Mr. T. Y. 
Hall, Mr. Greenwell, and others. Let it suffice 
to say that, in this thickness, there exist, asso- 
ciated with shales of many varieties and with fine 
grained sandstones, some fifty-seven beds of coal, 
from an inch thick upwards, comprising in all 
seventy-five feet of coal; but that what are con- 
sidered the workable seams are twelve in number, 
giving an aggregate of about fifty feet of coal. The 
most famous of these seams, from above down- 
wards, are the high main, the yard coal, the 
Bensham, ‘five-quarter, low main, lower five- 
quarter, Ruler or Hutton seam, the Towneley or 
Beaumont, the Busty Bank three-quarters, and 
the Brockwell. On the east, the coal measures 
are overlaid, in a line running from South Shields, 
past Houghton-le-Spring, tonear Bishop Auckland 
by the Permian Series, represented by the mag- 
nesian limestone and the lower Red Sand, that 
unequal and water-bearing bed which forms 
the great obstacle to the sinking of shafts 
to the underlying coals. Prejudice, it is 
well known, even after the difference of 
these strata from the mountain limestone was 
proved, long contended that the coal would not be 
found continuous beneath the magnesian lime- 
stone ; and it is still asserted that the seams have 
proved inferior when they pass beneath it, as 
shown especially.by the failure, in certain tracts, of 
the Five-Quarter and Hutton seams. But no 
sufficient reason is apparent why such deterioration 
is not rather to be ascribed to that variation in 
quality which all seams are found to undergo 
when followed over a large area, than to the soil 
influence of an unconformable upper formation. 
The variation here alluded to exercises an impor- 
tant bearing on the commercial relations of dif- 
ferent parts of the field; and, whilst the best 
‘household coal,’ bright, giving a black cinder, 
and free from ash, extends from the Tyne to the 
Wear, and from the last river to Castle Eden, and 
occupies another area about Bishop Auckland, the 
steam coal, more dense, and yielding a white ash, 
characterizes the district beginning some five miles 
north of the Tyne; and the tender coal, best suited 
for coking, is largely worked all along the line of 
the western outcrops, from Ryton down to the 
outskirts of Raby Park. As regards the physical 
agencies which have impressed its present form 
on this great coal-field, I would remark that 
they appear to have acted with upheaval in a 
north and south direction, as evinced by the 
regular strike over a great length of country. 
This was accompanied -or followed by trans- 
verse fractures, resulting in several very pro- 
nounced lines of fault. Two of these, running, 

respectively, E.N.E. and E.S.E., are the whin or 
basaltic dykes, named the Hett and the Cockfield 

dykes. Of the others, the most noticeable is the 

great fault called the 90-fathom dyke, which, start- 

ing from the coast near Cullercoats, where it dis- 

places the strata to that amount, ranges past 

Gosforth to Blaydon, and then, entering on the 

more hilly ground, may be traced westward to the 

new red sandstone of the neighbourhood of Carlisle. 

Along this western part of its course its throw is 

80 tas to inlay, as it were, on its north side, 

in the midst of the limestone district, a long strip 

of the coal measures of the Newcastle field, and 

thus to give rise to the collieries of Stublic, Midge- 

holme, Tindal Fell, &. The coals and other strata 

of this field have sometimes been compared with 
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those of Belgium; but, when we regard the de” 
cided east and west throughing and folding, and 
the vast number of their seams which are 80 
noticeable in the latter, we may conclude more 
properly that it is in the uliar and often 
similarly circumstanced coal-field of Somersetshire 
that we have to seek for the direct continuation of 
the field of the low countries. Let us now cast a 
brief glance on the theoretical side of the subject. 
Upon the mode of origination of the limestone, 
the shale and the grit or post, little difference of 
opinion is now entertained. That the coal itself 
has been formed purely from vegetable matter can 
no longer be questioned. The view originally 
propounded by De Lue, that the vegetation now 
composing our coal-seams grew on the soil which 
actually forms the bed or ‘ thill’ of the seam, has 
met with very general acceptance, notwithstanding 
the difficulty of adopting it in certain exceptional 
cases. That this dense mass of vegetation swelled 
over an area frequently subjected to depression 
beneath the neighbouring waters, admits of but 
little doubt. Such an hypothesis serves to explain 
not only the equable covering of the coals with 
their roofs of muddy or sandy matter, afterwards 
consolidated into shale and grit, and exhibiting to 
our gaze the remains of mollusca and fishes which 
tenanted the waters of those depressions, but 
indicates also the mode in which certain seams 
have been divided by a parting, almost imper- 
ceptible in one place, but amounting to many 
feet in another. The well-known Busty Bank 
seam in the western district, some 5 feet thick, 
including a clay band of 11 inches, is thus divided, 
in a distance of two or three miles, by the in- 
crease of the parting to 18 feet, into the stone coal 
and the Five-Quarter at Garesfield Colliery. A 
still more remarkable instance is the Tow Law 
seam at these works, six feet three inches thick, 
which, by the increase of a parting as it goes 
eastward, exhibits at Bowden Close Colliery, only 
three miles away, two seams divided by no less 
than sixteen fathoms of ground, in which beds of 
sandstone or pert, and their seams of coal, have 
been interculated. Such partings, when composed 
of shale, are often one mass of stigmarine im- 
pressions, and thus form no exception to the 
generally important part which that fossil plays 
as the root of the chief plant of the coal; but 
when the partings consist of fine-grained clean 
sandstone, showing no trace of rootlets, I confess 
that the appearance of bright solid coal resting 
upon them seems to me to demand some other 
explanation. Instances of this kind, observed in 
South Staffordshire and in the Whitehaven col- 
lieries, induce me to think the material must in 
some cases have been introduced between the 
lamine, and sometimes even diagonally athwart 
them, subsequently to the solidification of the 
coaly matter. But there are several curious phe- 
nomena as to which a doubt frequently arises, 
whether they are due to action during, or after, 
the formation of the coal, and deductions of no 
small practical importance sometimes depend on 
the question. Thus Mr. Hurst has given to the 
Institute a very exact account of irregularities, 
especially swellies, or narrow depressions in the 
Low Main coal, which appears to have been 
formed prior to the deposition of the upper 
seams. On the other hand, Mr. Marcus Scott has 
excellently described a broad valley of denudation 
which was eroded in the coals of the Shropshire 
field, and filled in with higher unproductive mea- 
sures. Again, with some of the slips and faults 
or troubles, we may sometimes observe both coal 
and ironstone beds so to change in approaching 
them, or to vary so much on opposite sides of 
them, that, whilst in some few cases we may be 
led to suspect their contemporaneity with the beds 
themselves, there are many more which we cannot 
explain-without supposing that the coal must at 
the time of the disruption have been moulded and 
squeezed in an almost plastie condition. In the 
determination of the plants of the coal much has 
been done, and the Newcastle names of 
Hutton and Witham have gained deserved 
honours in the cause. But much remains to. be 
done by microscopic inquiry, and by the observa- 

tion in the pits, of the plants which accompany 

particular seams. Gdppert tells us of certain coals 

of Rhine-Prussia and Silesia that different seams 

are distinctly formed of different plants, some- 

times Sigillaria and Lepidodendron, at others coni- 

fere, and in many Stigmaria, being chiefly promi- 

nent. May we not by degrees connect the pecu- 

liar and perhaps varying character of seams with 

the plants of which they are formed, and may we 

not advance to a much nearer perception of the 

true character of those wondrous primeval forests ? 

And here I would remind you that, whilst some of 





our guides in coal geology incline to the opinion 
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of a marine origin for their plants, thus bringing 
them into natural contact with the fishes and the 
probably marine shells often found in the shales, 
others insist on a terrestrial vegetation, and a 
third on that of lagoons or sea-swamps and bogs. 


The last few years have given more heavy argu- 
ments to these who insist on a Jarid forest, how- 


ever near to the. water’s level it may have hen. 
We but recently knew that, among these giant 
stems of sigillaria, the yi hum of flying insects 
and the merry chirp of the cricket were heard, 
that scorpions curled their ominous tails, that 
land shells crept slimily along, and that several 
genera and many species of reptiles either pursued 
their prey along the ground or climbed the trees 
where hollow trunks have formed the casket to 
contain their remains. Here, then, is a goodly 
population to vivify the scene which only a few 
years ago was held to be almost wanting in all but 
vegetable life; and, when we consider the acci- 
dents which have, amid the great decomposition 
of organic matter, preserved to us these remains, 
generally enclosed in ironstone nodules, we must 
feel confident that coming years will have many 
an additional fact to disclose. Of the whole range 
of the carboniferous formation, perhaps the most 
interesting, in several respects, is the lower division. 
Many years ago Professor Phillips described the 
peculiar group of unquestionably marine shells 
occurring in the roof of the Halifax coals; and 
my friend, Mr. Binney, has traced throughout the 
length of Lancashire several seams which are thus 
characterized, and which are invariably below the 
thick seams of the main coal-field, I have been 
greatly interested in hunting up the same group— 
the well-known Aviculo-pecten papyraceus, Gonia- 
tites Listeri, Orthoceras, and Lingula in Derby- 
shire, North Staffordshire, and in North Wales. 
Again they occur very similarly in South Wales, 
ai Merthyr and Nantyglo, and, further west, in the 
Kilkenny coal-field. 1 have devoted, at intervals, 
several days to the search for them in this coal- 
field, but hitherto unsuccessfully; and, whilst 
their occurrence lends great force to probability of 
the original unity and the subterranean connexion 
of most of our coal-fields, their apparent absence 
in the Durham and Cumberland lower coals ap- 
— to indicate a peculiar difference in the con- 

itions of deposition. The identification of distant 
seams, and of low as compared with high measures, 
appeared on this evidence very feasible; but Mr. 

ull has not long since shown that caution is still 
needed, by announcing the occurrence of the same 
group in a higher seam in Lancashire. It is well 

nown that the ironstone bands are among the 
most prolific sources of the objects of these studies ; 
and I must, in conclusion, refer to the very inter- 
esting lists and parallels of fossils prepared by 
Mr. Salter for the two last numbers of the ‘Iron 
Ores of Great Britain,’ in the memoirs of the 
‘Geological Survey.’ The rich stores obtained 
by zealous collectors in South Wales, and yielded 
by the productive strata of the Potteries’ coal-field, 
have been formed under his careful hands into a 
very valuable foundation, upon which I hope that 
we may soon see in course of erection a systematic 
and comparative natural history of the British 
coal-fields,’’ 
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Proressor Batrovr in his opening address, 
after stating that the subjects to be discussed 
in this Section were biological ones, proceeded 
to remark:—“ Although our Section is sepa- 
rated for convenience from that of geology, 
nevertheless they haye important bearings on 
each other. The study of Paleontology can- 
not be presented without a thorough knowledge of 
' the anatomy, mode of growth, and geographical 


distribution of the plants and animals of the pre- 
sent epoch. In fact, the study of fossil plants 
animals ought to constitute a part of every 


and 











course of Botany and Zoology. Geology, in place 
of being reckoned a distinct science, may be con- 
sidered as the means by which the departments of 
Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology are combined in 
one harmonious system, embracing the natural 
history of the globe. Rash geological statements 
and conclusions often arise from imperfect know- 
ledge of the sciences included in our Section. 
Fronds of ferns of different external forms have 
been described as distinct fossil species or even 
genera, the geologist not knowing that very 
different forms of frond, are exhibited by the same 
species of fern in the present day. Again, another 
error has arisen from the same form of frond being 
considered as indicating the same species, whereas 
the same form does occur in different genera in 
the present flora—and these can only be distin- 
guished by the fructification, which in fossil ferns 
is rarely seen. So also the same forms of shell 
may belong to different genera, the only distinction 
being founded on the teeth, or some other charac- 
ter of the animal inhabiting the shell ; and such 
characters are, of course, totally lost in the fossil. 
Again, the presence of a palm-leaf might be con- 
sidered by the geologist as indicative of a very 
hot climate, from his not knowing that some 
palms occur at high latitudes, and others are met 
with in mountains associated with cool forms of 
conifere. These and numerous instances might 
be adduced to show the necessity of a perfect 
acquaintance with the present fauna and flora in 
all their details before the geologist can determine 
fossils, or the character of the climate of Palseonto- 
logical epochs. There is a mutual bearing of all 
the natural sciences on each other, and the student 
of nature must take a comprehensive grasp of all. 
The natural sciences have always occupied a pro- 
minent place in the proceedings of the British 
Association, The subject is in itself popular, and 
is interesting to all classes. Much has been said 
in this Section to advance the sciences of Zoology 
and Botany, and to stimulate naturalists in their 
investigations. A great feature of the Association, 
which requires special notice, is the procuring of 
reports in different departments of science, and 
the aiding and encouraging of naturalists in carry- 
ing on researches which require much labour and 
experience for their prosecution. Many a deserv- 
ing young naturalist has thus been enabled to 
advance science, and lay the foundation for future 
fame and promotion. Another important feature 
of the Association is the bringing together men 
of science, and promoting free personal intercourse. 
Perhaps more good has been done by this than 
even by the reading of papers. Interchange of 
thought by oral communication, and the opportu- 
nity of frankly stating difficulties and of asking 
questions, are most valuable to men of science, 
especially when they are congregated from various 
parts of the world. Friendships, too, are cemented, 
and asperities are softened by coming into contact 
with fellow-labourers in the same great field. No 
doubt there have been occasional unpleasant alter- 
cations at our meetings ; but even these have been 
ultimately turned to good account. Explanations 
are made, opinions are canvassed, and truth is 
finally elicited. For, as iron sharpeneth iron, so 
the countenance of a man his friend. But iron 
does not sharpen iron unless it is brought into con- 
tact with its fellow, and one be made to act sharply 
and keenly on the other. In former days keen 
disputes took place among geologists in refer- 
ence to the formation of rocks. The igneous 
view, propounded by my distinguished relative, 
Dr. James Hutton, was supported warmly by 
some, while the aqueous view was espoused by 
others. At length, truth was elicited, and the 
minds of geologists now, to a certain extent, cor- 
respond. The relations and positions of rocks, 
the continuity of formations, Cambrian and 
Silurian rocks, coal and shales, glacial mo- 
tion, the definition of species, their perma- 
nence or versatility, and their origin, embryo- 
genesis in plants and animals, flint hatchets, the 
age of man, and many other points, structural and 
physiological, have been, and now are, still 
discussed with great keenness and even with accu- 

But, out of all this, as in former cases, 
truth will at length come forth. The storms 
which now and then agitate the natural-history 
atmosphere will purify it. Like the mists on the 
mountain, which bring out in bold relief the noble 
rocks and ravines of the craggy summit, so these 
disputes, even while they are carried on, bring 
out some phenomena of interest which had been 
previously invisible. The lightning’s flash in the 
dark cloud may discern to us some prominent 
object which had been invisible in the calm sun- 
shine. But ere long the storm will cease, the 
mists will be dissipated, and then the unclouded 





| coments will appear in all its majestic clear- 
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ness. So, when the obscurity cast around 
science by the disputes of combatants shall 
have passed away, the truth will shine forth 
to the calm _ > of the philosophic observer in all 
its beauty. In such polemics we are not to fight 
merely for victory, or for the advancement of our 
own fame, but for the great cause of truth, which 
alone will prevail at last. No studies are better 
calculated to promote friendly intercourse. The 
investigation of God’s works is well fitted to calm 
unruly passions, and promote humility and har- 
mony. In speaking of the effects of the practical 
prosecution of Botany, the late Dr. Johnston of 
Berwick remarks—‘ There is a pre-arranged and 
beneficial influence of external nature over the 
constitution and mind of man. He who made 
nature all beauty to the eye, implanted at the same 
time in His rational creatures an instinctive per- 
ception of that beauty, and has joined with it a 
pleasure and enjoyment that operate through life. 
We are all the better for our botanical walks when 
undertaken in a right + ao they soothe, soften, 
or exhilarate. The landscape around us becomes 
our teacher, and from its lesson there is no 
escape; we are wooed to peace by the impress of 
nature’s beauty, and the very air we breathe be- 
comes a source of gratification and pleasure. The 
companionship of those who are prosecuting with 
zeal and enthusiasm the same path of science is a 
delightful feature of such excursions. The feel- 
ings excited on these occasions are by no means 
evanescent: they last during life, and are recalled 
by the sight of the specimens which were col- 
lected. These apparent magnificent remnants of 
vegetation recall many tales of adventure, 
and are associated with the delightful reeol- 
lection of many a friend.’ Many atime, while 
carrying on our botanical researches in the wide 
field of nature, and visiting the Alpine districts of 
this and other lands, have I felt the force of these 
remarks. On the last occasion that I presided 
over Section D at Liverpool, in 1854, I was 
associated with my late deeply-lamented colleague 
Edward Forbes, who was President of Section C. ; 
and, on looking back to his career, I feel that I 
cannot give a better example of a true naturalist 
—one who took a wide and expanded view of 
nature in all her departments, and at the same 
time exhibited such a genial spirit as endeared 
him to all. I have elsewhere remarked that with 
all his knowledge, he combined an affability, a 
modesty, a kindness which endeared him to every 
one. No student of nature was beneath his 
notice; no feat recorded by a pupil, however 
humble, was passed with neglect. He was ready 
at all times to be questioned, and was prompt to 
point out any spark of merit in others. He had 
no jealousy, and never indulged in attacks upon 
others. He gave full credit to all; and he was 
more ready to see the bright than the dark spots 
in their character. Even to those who criticised 
him severely he bore no ill-will, and he vertainly 
did not return railing for railing. Over and again 
was I associated with him in scientific rambles 
and in meetings of naturalists ; and I have seen 
the tact with which he subdued the perfervidum 
ingenium when misdirected, and calmed the turbu- 
lent spirit when self-esteem prevailed over the due 
acknowledgment of another's merits. Hewas truly 
unselfish, and neverfailed to recognise and encourage 
merit wherever he could detect it. He had a truly 
generous spirit, and was totally devoid of narrow 
bigotry. He was desirous of promoting science, 
independently of all selfish views. He loved it for 
its own sake. Would that his example was more 
followed by all of us! When we look at the 
changes which are constantly taking place in the 
views of naturalists as science advances, we cannot 
but feel the need of modesty in the statement of 
our opinions; while we give our views and the 
reasons for adopting them, let this be done 


without dogmatism or asperity. Let us remember. 


that our conclusions may be modified or altered by 
future discoveries. Such anticipations, however, 
should not paralyse our efforts. Science is advanc- 
ing, facts are being accumulated, and, year after 
year, a noble structure is being reared on a sound 
foundation. It requires now and then a master- 
mind to bring out great generalizations and to give 
a decided impetus to the work. Facts must be 
carefully weighed, and knowledge must be accurate 
andextensive; otherwise a genius in science is apt to 
bring forward rash generalizations, and to indulge 
in confounded speculations. The imagination 
is disposed to run riot when a grand vista seems 
to open before it, and it flies on heedlessly to the 
terminus without surveying the intermediate 
ground. We do not ignore speculation; but we 
recommend, at the same time, cautious induction— 
a sifting of facts and of their relations to each 
other. Natural History sciences are now assuming 
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an important place in education. They are not 
confined, as formerly, chiefly to medical men, but 
they enter more or less into the preliminary studies 
of every one. While classics and mathematics 
ought to have an important place in our schools 
and colleges, Natural History cannot now be 
neglected. Universities which formerly ignored 
it, are now remedying their error in this respect ; 
and we may ere long hope to find it occupying 
a still more important position in educational 
institutions. The possession of university 
honours is now connected, to a certain degree, 
with a knowledge of nature ; and a master of arts, 
as well as a doctor of medicine, is supposed to 
know something of the objects in the material 
world with which he is surrounded. The estab- 
lishment, also, of special degrees in science is a step 
in advance, for which we are indebted to the Uni- 
versity of London. Natural sciences are particularly 
valuable in mental training. They promote accuracy 
of observation and of description. They teach the 
student to look at the objects around him, not 
with an idle gaze, but with an intelligent discrimi- 
nation. They ensure correctness of diagnosis, and 
encourage orderly and systematic habits. The 
Lvitish Association, in its perambulation, does 
most good by bringing such subjects prominently 
under the notice of directors of educational insti- 
tutions in various parts of the country. It stirs 
up many to see the value of this kind of know- 
ledge, and gives practical illustrations of its bear- 
ing on the ordinary business of life. Thus the 
Association has an important influence on the 
town in which it meets, not merely by what it does 
during its sittings, but also by its after-efforts on 
the population. The very preparations made in 
the locality for the meeting have often been pro- 
ductive of much permanent good. They have 
been instrumental in bringing together collections 
which have formed the nucleus of a local museum. 
And they have been the means occasionally of 
introducing sanitary measures of the highest 
benefit to the inhabitants.” In conclusion, the 
President remarked upon the reciprocal relations 
of science and theology. 
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PROFESSOR ROLLESTON, in opening the proceed- 

ings of this Section, remarked that last year Dr. 

Sharpey delivered an address on the progress 

which physiology had made during the previous 

twenty years ; and before the British Association 
last year, moreover, Professor Huxley delivered an 
address on the divisions and departments of the 
science, with its methods and prospects. His own 
aim would therefore be to avoid the territories 
whieh had thus been occupied; and he proposed 
to pass in review such writers as had written 
works to which reference was likely to be made in 
the Section, and such publications as might pro- 
bably become the subject of discussion. First, he 
would mention works intended for the general 
public; and secondly, specify works of a more 
strictly scientific character in the three depart- 
ments of experimental physiology, structural 
and comparative anatomy, and the micro- 
scope; and then he intended to make a few 
observations upon the general and upon the 
educational value of physiological study. Of 
physiological and anatomical works intended for 

the general public, there were happily now a 

considerable number. Among those of a popular 

character, he might specify The Intellectual 

Observer, The Popular Science Review, The Na- 

tural History Review, and The Annals and Maga- 

zine of Natural History—the three first of recent 
date, but the last a long-established and still 
excellent publication. The scientific societies 
publish so many proceedings in octavo, with illus- 
trations, that there did not exist the same neces- 
sity in England as on the Continent—a fact which 
their foreign friends would do well to remember, 
while the physiologists of England were free to 
acknowledge the many and valuable services ren- 
dered by German and other Continental works. 

He thought he ought, also, to mention American 

literary contributions, and to specify The Smith- 

sonian and Philadelphian Journal of Science, 
the French Annales des Sciences Naturelles, and 
the Wiirtzburg and Berlin Archive, Physiology and 





scientific zoology had been expounded with singular 
clearness and accuracy to the general public by 
Mr. Lewes; and anatomy was largely introduced 
into the pleasing fisherman’s book, T’he Angler-Na- 
turalist,by Mr.Cholmondeley Pennell. Ashort sketch 
such as Mr. Pennell’s, of the economy of the Bird, 
would bea most valuable addition to our ordinary 
ornithologies and oologies. He said oologies, for 
even in the egg of the bird the special needs of the 
forthcoming bird seemed to be more especially 
provided for than in the eggs of other families 
much higher in the scale. Passing from works of 
general to works of more strictly and severely 
scientific interest, he must observe that a high 
place was due to the lectures of Professor Huxley 
on the Classification of Animals; and it spoke 
well for the enlightenment of the readers of the 
Medical Times and of the Lancet that the editors 
of those journals had felt it desirable to cater for 
their tastes by publishing those lectures on pure 
science. ‘Turning to works on Experimental Phy- 
siology, he was reminded of vivisection—a word 
which had been rendered familiar to the ears of 
the public during the last few weeks by the letters 
and discussions that had appeared in the Times 
and other papers. Addressing himself to one of the 
questions it suggests, he would ask—Is it possible 
that a want of humanity is acommon fault of phy- 
siologists ? He was not by any means so sure that 
“ want of decency is want of sense ””—as Pope had 
said—as that a want of humanity is a want of cul- 
ture. Rudeness, ignorance, want of education, were 
much more surely connected with cruelty than 
was cowardice. All children pretty nearly were 
cruel—that is to say, they were capable of per- 
forming acts which adults, at least of the upper 
classes, shrink from. Most, if not all, persons in 
the lower order of society concerned in the capture 
of animals were pretty nearly invariably cruel; 
and, if reproved for cruelty, they would often be 
unable to understand what was meant. Game- 
keepers, again, killed anything which possesses 
life, unless they knew they could be prosecuted 
for so doing, or were paid for preserving it. 
Cruelty, then, usually flowed from want of thought, 
want of culture, and want of refinement. Was it 
probable, then, that men of a science demanding 
much thought, some culture, and not a little 
education, should resemble persons lacking all 
these things in the very points most directly 
characteristic of such deficiencies? Let him 
state, too, great facts against which no amount 
of writing or of demonstration could be of any 
avail, except by ignoring them. The facts were 
—first, experiments on living animals very 
frequently cause their death instantaneously ; 
secondly, when this is not the case, there was chloro- 
form, which was almost invariably employed. In 
vivisection, as it was called, frequently the first 
step was the destruction of life, and that in a way 
as speedy, to say the least, as by the ordinary 
methods of destruction at the command of cither 
the sportsman or the butcher. Now, surely a life 
might as well be sacrificed for increasing know- 
ledge as for the production of flesh-food, or for 
what was called sport. Experiment, too, was 
tedious and toilsome, and was, therefore, rarely 
undertaken out of wantonness, or for the gratifi- 
cation of malignity. Undertaken for the ends of 
science, it had as good a claim to our sympathy as 
the practices of the “gentle craft” of anglers, to 
say nothing of those of the destroyers of warm- 
blooded animals. Vegetarians, it was true, but 
they alone, could meet this argument on principle. 
They could say, “Your ‘Tu quoque’ has no 
gagging force when used to us ; we deny that two 
blacks make one white. You cannot experiment 
as you choose—find out how to create life; and 
nothing can justify you in taking it away.” He 
did not see how this could be met, at least on 
vegetarian principles. But from what he had 
already seen in Newcastle, he judged that the vege- 
tarian members of this Association were not many. 
In the other case, chlo*oform obliterated the 
sense of pain, and the use of chloroform was now 
rarely omitted. The utility of vivisection had 


been strikingly proved in two classes of diseases | 


—diabetes and epilepsy. The latter, frightful 
to witness, was yet more frightful to suffer— 
violence and danger for the moment, and dreari- 
ness of prospect for the future; and of the way to 
meet it vivisection had given us at last a hopeful, 
because a rational, foreshadowing. To diabetes— 
an equally terrible if less shocking malady—the 
applicability of vivisectional results was even more 
direct than in reference to epilepsy, thanks to the 
studies of Dr. Pavy. He would just say further, 
that, when vivisection was being denounced as 
causing pain and suffering in a world already so 
full of both, it would be well to consider that, in 
this question, as well as in all other human ques- 
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tions, we had to deal with complex considerations 

and to weigh them one against the other. Abso- 

lute certainty was not looked for in morals, abso- 

lute demonstration was not given us in religious 

questions, and absolute freedom from evil was not 

given to us in any course of practical action we 

adopt. Vivisection produces a certain amount of 
pain; but is this pain, voluntarily and of delibe- 

rate purpose produced in a few laboratories, greater * 
in amount, in intengity, in duration than the 

mental pain, moral distress, and bodily agony 
endured in many a cottage, many a palace, 

by the victims of the very two diseases which, 

in these last years, vivisection has most assisted 

medicine to combat? He felt it to be his 

duty to make this apology for vivisection. Having 

done so, he passed on to the subject of structural 

anatomy, and specified the names of numerous 

writers upon it—both English and Continental 

He next dwelt upon the professional and popular 

advantages of physiological study, and of a bie- 

logical training—observing that a thorough 

scientific training tends, necessarily, to engender 

modesty and distrust of one’s self. He believed 

he had the authority of their own elder Stephenson 

for saying that to worldly success there is no gift 

so necessary as the gift of something quite different. 

The bar, the senate, and the hustings, delight in 

verbal antithesis, sharp distinctions, and sweeping 

assertions, which nature abhors. She knows little 

of antithesis—she works by gradations; and he 

who has studied her truthfully knows that the 
universality of assertion is generally in the in- 

verse Yatio of knowledge. For success, then, 

in the brilliant lines of life, the study of nature 
did not constitute the best possible training ; but 
for success in the scientific careers he had 

specified, it would be wasting words to say how 
necessary a biological training is. After referring 
to Baron Liebig’s new book, ‘* The Natural History 
of Husbandry,” and expressing the assured con- 
viction that the popular dogmas of Phrenology 
would be shown to be radically false by the 
advancement of physiological knowledge, he then 
went on to show that profusion and not parsimony 
was the law of nature, and concluded by saying 
that many causes could be working together to 

one result. Referring to the possibility of persons 
considering “the struggle for existence” to be a 
a principle antagonistic to that of “ special pro- 
vidence,” he said that the incompatibility of two 
agencies had no truer foundation than could be laid 
in the arbitrary teaching and unsupported hypo- 

thesis of ages skilled inthe piecing together of word- 
mosaics, but wholly devoid of scientific method. 
We have wider knowledge, we ought to have truer 
philosophy, than our forefathers ; it would be an 
anachronism indeed to suffer the figments of the 
schoolmen to prejudice us against the work of the 
modern physiologist. 


Section E.—GroGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


President—Sir Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B., G.C.S8t.8., 
D.C.L., F.R.8., President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Director-General of the Geological Survey. 

Vice-Presidents—J. C. Bruce, LL.D., F.S.A.; J. Craw- 
furd, F.R.S.; Francis Galton, M.A., F.R.S.; Sir John 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S.; General Sabine, Pres. R.8, 

Secretaries—Clements R. Markham, F.S8.A., F.R.G.S. ; 
R. 8. Watson; C. Carter Blake, F.G.8.; Hume Green- 
field, Ass. Sec. R.G.S. 

Committee—Colonel Sir James FE, Alexander; C.B.; Prof. 
Ansted, F.R.S.; Colonel Baker, R.E. ; C. H. Bracebridge, 
F.R.G.S.; Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Belcher, O.B. 
F.R.G.8.; John Clayton; G. Collinson, C.E.; Ralph 
Carr; R. R. Dees; Robert Dunn, F.R.C.S.; Dr. Fal- 
coner, F.R.S.; Captain Goodenough, R.N.; Captain 
Grant, R.I.A.; Rev. W. Greenwell ; John Hogg, 
F.L.8., F.R.G.S.; Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A.; Rev. 
Edw. Hincks, D.D.; J. Beete Jukes, F.R.S.; Colonel 
Lefroy, R.A., F.R.S.; Captain Maury, C.S.N.; J. 
M’Clelland; P. O’Callaghan; Captain Bedford Pim, 
R.N., F.R.G.8., Assoc. C.E.; Sir Harry Parkes, C.B.; 
C. Ratcliffe, F.L.S.; George E. Roberts; Samuel F, 
Solly, F.R.S.; Mutu Coomara Swarig of Ceylon; G. 
E. Salmon, C.E.; Dr. Julius Schvarez, F.G.8.; Pro- 
fessor Piazzi Smyth, F.R.S.; William Spottiswoode, 
F.R.S.; Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S.; Sir Walter C. 
Trevelyan, Bart.; Rev. H. B. Tristram, M.A.; Alfred 
Wallace, F.R.G.S8.; Professor Daniel Wilson; J. King 
Watts, F.A.8.L.; W. Wheelwright, F.R.G.8. 


In this Section, after some opening observations on 
the progress made between 1838 and 1863 in the 
vast centre of industry on the Tyne, the President 
remarked :— “I will first call your attention to some 
of the leading geographical results in British 
Geography which have been brought about since 
we last met here. At that time four years had 
elapsed since (at our first meeting in Scotland) I 
directed the attention of this Association to the 
untoward condition of the Topographical Survey 
of the British Isles, by showing that no map of 
any country north of the Trent was in existence ; 
in short, that all the North of England and the 
whole of Scotland were in that lamentable state ; 
whilst the survey of France, and of nearly all the 
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northern shores. A short time only, I venture to 
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little states of Germany, had been completed. 
Having roused public sentiment to this neglected 
state of the national map—so neglected, indeed, 
that one of the graat Soon le (Cape Wrath) was 
known to have been laid down some miles out of 
its proper place in all maps and charts—deputa- 
tions to the Government followed, in the first of ; 
which I pleaded the cause of geography ; but with 
little or no effect as regarded the North of England 
and my native country, Scotland. In the twenty- 
nine years which have elapsed between the period 
when the question was first agitated at Edinburgh, ; 
comsidgrable progress has, doubtless, been made ; 
but it is surely a reproach to a powerful country 
like Britain that in thirty years we have only. just 
seen the region between the Trent and the Tyne 
delineated and laid down on a real map—i.e., on 
the one-inch scale—whilst even yet the maps 
of the northernmost English counties are unfi- 
nished. With the extension of the survey to | 
the North of England and Scotland, not only 
has the six-inch scale been adopted, but much 
larger cadastral plans, on the 25}-inch scale, have 
been and are in execution. While these plans 
are, I grant, most valuable to individual pro- 
prietors, they are beside the purposes of the 
geographer—inasmuch as they exhibit no attempt 
whatever at the delineation of physical features. | 
Hence I regret that their execution should have 
been preferred to the completion, in the first 
instance, of an intelligible and useful map of the 
British Isles, which, if made to depend on the 
previous completion of the large-scale plans, will 
still involve, I fear, the lapse of another very long 
period before the whole country will possess what 
geographers consider a map. ‘The most powerful 
cause which has retarded the progress of good 
cartography has been the frequently recurring 
cold fits of indifference and consequent cutting off 
of the supplies by which our Legislature has 
been periodically affected, and which have 
necessarily occasioned a collapse and stagna- 
tion in the works of this important survey. 
As respects my own special department, or the 
* Geological Survey,’ I deprecate still more strongly 
the delay of the construction of the one-inch map, 
seeing that no geologist can labour in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and accurately delineate their 
interesting rock formations, by colouring any of 
the defective country maps of that region. Let us 
now cast a rapid glance over the progress of dis- 
covery in distant lands, and particularly where 
our countrymen have signalized themselves. At 
former meetings of this Association we have dwelt 
on the early discoveries of new lands in the 
interior of Australia, in which the names of Mit- 
chell, Eyre, Sturt, Leichhardt, and others have 
been always mentioned with honour and respect. 
The later journeys of the brothers Augustus and 
Frank Gregory have earned for these good sur- 
veyors the highest honours of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, for their extensive researches 
and determinations of longitude and latitude in 
Northern, Eastern, and Western Australia. Whilst, 
more recently, the bold expedition of Burke and 
Wills cost these noble fellows their lives the latest 
researches of their successors stand out as indeed 
most singularly successful. M‘Douall Stuart, after } 
various previous triumphs, in one of which he 
reached the watershed of North Australia, has 
actually passed from Adelaide, in South Australia, 
to Van Toman Bay on the north coast, in lati- 
tude 15 deg. 8S. Contemporaneously with this 
last expedition, M‘Kinlay, proceeding also froin 
Adelaide, reached the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
thence travelled to the eastern shore; and Lands- | 
borough, realizing all the value of the discoveries 
of Burke and Wills, and, penetrating from the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, traversed the continent south- 
ward until he regained the noble colony of Vic 
toria, in which the expedition was organized. Thé 
rapid rise of the different colonies in Australia is 
truly marvellous ; and, whilst we have successfully 
occupied all the available ports and lands along the 
eastern, southern, and western sides of this great 
continent, we are, I rejoice to say, now beginning 
to extend our settlements to the north coast, the 
occupation of which I have advocated for many a 
year, on political as well as on commercial and 
colonial grounds, A few years only of practical 
researches have dispelled our ignorance respect- 
ing the interior of this vast mass of land, 
in which, though there are wild desert tracts, 
there are also many rich and _ well-watered 
oases of fine pasture-grounds, through which 
the colonist may open out communications across 
the continent from the south and east to the 


predict, will elapse before towns arise at the head 
of the Gulf of taria, as wellas at the mouth 





of the Victoria River of the north, from whence, 


as well as from the new settlement of Cape York, 
Australians will have a direct communication with 
our great Indian Empire.” 

Referring to the discovery of the sources of the 
Nile, the President remarked upon the fact that 
“traveller after traveller, from the days of the 
Egyptian priests and of the Roman emperors 
down to modern periods, had endeavoured to 
ascend the Nile to its source, and all had failed ; ” 
and that it was by reversing the process, and by 
proceeding from the east coast of Africa, near 
Zanzibar, to the central plateau land between 
North and South Africa, that Captains Speke and 
Grant had solved the problem. 


The President, after stating the subjects of 


greatest interest to be discussed in the Section, 
remarked: —‘‘In the commencement of this 


address I spoke of the comparatively few means - 


we possessed in 1838 of reaching rapidly this 
flourishing town; and now I need not remind 
you that we are surrounded by a network of rail- 
roads, which wind along valleys, or are driven 
under your hills. Still less at our former meeting 
here had the genius and sagaciousness of Wheat- 


stone overspread the country with the electric } 


telegraph, enabling men rapidly to transact 
important affairs in our largest cities, whether 
separated by a few miles or by hundreds of miles 
from their correspondents. At the last Manchester 
meeting, indeed, we interchanged questions and 
answers with the philosophers of St. Petersburg 
during an evening assembly ; and since then great 
advances have been made in transmitting tele- 
grams round the world. In this way a vast stride 
will be made in the ensuing winter by the exten- 
sion of the telegraph from Constantinople through 
Asia Minor; and thence, vid the Persian Gulf, to 
the country of Mekran, at the head of the Indian 
Ocean, and so to the British possessions in India. 
At the same time, other efforts are in progress to 
carry a system of telegraphs from Russia through 
Siberia, and thence across the Desert of Gobi to 
Pekin. ‘The great desideratum, however, of con- 
necting Europe with America by a submarine tele- 
graph remains to be accomplished. With a view 
to that desirable end the Council of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society warmly supported a proposal by 
Dr. Wallich to effect a complete survey of the sea- 
bottom, as a precursor to the actual laying down 
of a cable upon the vast unknown irregularities of 
the submarine surface. We naturally supported 
an effort like this, which was certain to throw 
much light on Natural History and Physical Geo- 
graphy; and we rejoiced in the preliminary 
researches which have been made towards the 
establishment of an electric line overland to 
British India; because they, for the first time, 
laid open to European knowledge countries which, 
though unknown to the moderns, were seats of 
power when Alexander the Great and his lieu- 
tenants invaded India. The soundings which 
ascertain the nature of the bottom of the ocean 
not only give us the outlines and characters of 
various sunken rocks, sands, and mud-banks, and 
of vast and deep cavities, but inform us where the 
under-currents prevail, and where at vast depths 
the surface is tranquil and unrufiled in some 
places, whilst in others submarine volcanoes dis- 
turb the sea-bottom. Nay, more, these submarine 
operations have taught us that animals can not 
only live, but flourish, preserving even their 
colours at the enormous depth uf one mile and a 
half. We thus see how the efforts of the nautical 
surveyors and the engineers to spread the electric 
telegraph are not merely destined to be useful to 
mankind, but also to elicit great and important 
truths in Natural History, the development of 
which is specially connected with the pursuits of 
the geographer and the ethnologist.” 

The address concluded by a reference to the 
appointment of so skilful and philosophical a 
naturalist as Mr. John Lubbock to the chair of 
President of the Ethnological Society, and to the 
appointment of Mr. F. Galton as Secretary, under 
whose auspices an increased activity was being 
already shown. 


Section F.—Economic Scrence AnD STATISTICS. 

President—W illiam Tite, M.P., F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents—Christian Allhusen; Neilson Hancock, 
LL.D.; James Heywood, F.R.S.; Sir John Ogilvy, 
Bart., M.P.; Col. W. H. Sykes, M_P., F.R.S. 

Seeretarie#—Frederick Purdy ; Edmund Macrory ; Thos. 
Doubleday ; James Potts, 

Committee—Edmund Ashworth ; 8. A. Beaumont, M.P. ; 
I, Lowthian Bell (Mayor of Newcastle) ; James Bird, 
M.D.; W. M. Bond; C.°H. Bracebridge; William 
Camps, M.D.; Walter Elliot; Rev. W. Emery, B.D.: 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


President—Rev. Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.8., Jacksonian 
Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge. 


Vice-Presidents—Professor 8. Downing: J. G. Appold, 
F.R.S,; W. Fairbairn, F.R.S.; J. Hawkshaw, F.R.S.; 
J. Scott Russell, F.R.S.; James Nasmyth, F.R.S.; 
R, 8. Newall; G. W. Rendel; Professor James Thom- 
son, M.A.; Thomas Webster, F.R.S. 


Secretaries—P. Le Neve, Foster, M.A.; P. Westmacott, 
C.E.; J. F. Spencer, 


Committee — James Abernethy, C.E.; R. Bruce Bell; 
Adml. Sir E. Belcher, F.R.St; R. Davison, C.E. ; 
Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., F.R.S.; George Glover ; 
T. L. Gooch, C.E.; A. L. Holley, C.E.; W. Hawthorn; 
Robert Malet, F.R.S.; P. J. Messent, C.E.; R. W. 
Mylne, F.R.S.; J. R. Napier; James Oldham, C.E. ; 
Professor W. Pole, F.R.S8.; J. J. Revy; C. W. 
Siemens, F.R.S.; John Smyth, Jun., M.A.; J. F. 
Ure, C.E. 

In these two Sections the Presidents in their 

opening remarks confined themselves to the sub- 

jects of the papers to be read in the Sections— 
our accounts of which papers we reserve. 








ART. 


ART IN PARIS. 


HE state or condition of art in a civilized com- 
munity is never absolutely stationary; yet 
there are periods when it may be described as 
essentially transitional. French art is now consi- 
dered to be marked by a period of anarchy. The 
great artists whose genius attracted and formed 
into schools the students who arrived in Paris 
from all parts of France, have nearly all passed 
away. Delaroche, Horace Vernet, Ary Scheffer, 
Delacroix, are succeeded by no painters of the 
same mark. Ingres, at once the great opponent of 
the existing schools, and, by general consent, the 
great apostle of French art, still lives to be 
honoured by his countrymen ; but he has arrived 
at the time of hfe when men labour no more, but 
, long to be at rest. Flandrin is, perhaps, the only 
living and working artist whose capacity and 
influence would exercise any great sway over the 
minds of the present generation of students ; but 
his health is said to be delicate; and he has formed 
no atelier like his predecessors. What the French 
call le grand Historique in art exists no more. 
Excellence must be looked for, and will be readily 
found, in genre and landscape; but, unless some 
young painter of striking genius should presently 
arise to occupy the higher ranges of art, some 
shepherd to call together the straggling sheep, the 
French school of historical painting will soon 
have ceased to exist. That this would be a cause 
of infinite regret will readily be admitted, if we 
reflect upon the great influence the higher art has 
over the lower. The admirable art of the French 
genre and dandscape-painters, the Géromes and 
Fréres, the Troyons and Bonheurs, whose works 
are now so familiar to the English public, is the 
result of that highest teaching which every stu- 
dent received in the ateliers of David and Dela- 
roche. Amongst all the students in the various 
French schools, few, of course, were capable of the 
highest attainments in their profession; but few 
left them who had not thoroughly learnt the lan- 
» guage of their art; and, with such a good educa- 
tion to start with, they either took up a position at 
nce in the lower ranks of ert, or else applied their 
nowledge to the wants of manufacturers, thereby 
raising the character of the designs of French 
fabrics. The French manufacture of bronzes, 
which has attained such large proportions, 
may be taken as an instance of an industry 
almost created by the sound art-education 
which first made artists of those who are 
capable of supplying the models. The large 
works lately ordered by the government have 
been placed in the galleries at Versailles. With 
all the talent which, we readily admit, may 
be found in them, they suggest too much blood 
and thunder for a glory-despising Englishman. 
Horace Vernet carries us with him, especially in 
his spirited ‘‘ Capture of the Smala;’’ but M. lvon 
deals too freely in horrors, and we long to escape 
from him. His pictures of the “ Capture of the 
Malakoff” form one series, and the battles of the 
late Italian campaign form another series, of 
victories of the French army. The former are 
well known to us in London by photographs. We 
conceive from these a better notion of the pictures 
than perhaps they deserve. They are certainly 
extremely able works, some of them are cleverly 
composed, and all are well drawn; but they are 
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} more phlegmatic temperaments, somewhat theatri- 
cal in treatment. But the theatrical blood runs in 
the French soldier’s veins, and the man himself 
would be an actor beside his stolid English ally, 
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His English ally, by-the-bye, meets with very | 


sorry acknowledgment in these representations of 
Crimean battles. He is hardly to be discovered 
either at the Alma or at Inkermann, although 
we certainly imagined that he did the chief 
art of the work in both of these battles. The 

t great picture painted by Horace Vernet 
has been added to the Versailles collection. It 
represents an episode in French history that is 
not very popular in Paris nor very creditable 
elsewhere—“ The Taking of Rome.” As a work of 
art, it shows some falling off in the master’s powers 
of execution; but it is one of his best imagined 
efforts. The dawn, just breaking over the lovely 
Alban hills, reveals the French soldiers in the 
bastion fighting hand to hand, among half ex- 
tinguished fires, with the Garibaldians, who were 
so loth to receive them as foes. This picture 
occupies a higher place than those by Ivon, 
mainly because the mind reverts to the sentiment 
of the quarrel, and does not dwell simply on the 
sight of bayoneted soldiers, and all the sickening 
forms of human pain. Of all the great French 
battle-painters, Horace Vernet afflicts us the least. 
Ifis greatest works are almost Homeric, instinct 
with action and all-pervading life. 

The latest addition to the gallery at Versailles 
was purchased by the government during the last 
Exhibition. It is a large picture by Pils of the 
landing of the French army in the Crimea. It 
has been very deservedly placed in one of the 
public galleries. The differences which are so 
well known to distinguish the physiognomy of the 
various corps of which the French army is com- 
posed, have been carefully marked. Engineers, 
artillery, the line, &c., are marked as such, not 
only by their uniforms, but also by the character 
which the service is said to impress upon their 
countenances. There is also a spread of daylight 
over the scene, which is in striking contrast to the 
more elaborately finished works by Ivon. 

Of the two new Murillos which have been placed 
in the Louvre, one, “ The Birth of the Virgin,” is 
anadmirable example of the master: always making 
allowance for a certain earthly treatment of reli- 
gious subjects common to all his works. Murillo 
probably never painted a more delightful picture. 
In colour it resembles nothing so much as a 
bouquet of flowers. It is free from all hardness, 
and a natural atmosphere seems at once to give 
space and reality to the composition. The oppo- 
site picture is altogether an inferior work; but it 
is a novel subject. Angels have been represented 
as assisting saints in various ways; but this is the 
only illustration we know of in which they may 
be seen cooking the convent dinner. Besides the 
Murillos, two pictures by Zurbaran have been 
added to the collection; but, with the exception 
of Velasquez and Murillo, we know no Spanish 
painters who have succeeded in making an impres- 
sion out of Spain. 

The students’ days in the Louvre have been 
altogether abolished, and the gallery is now open 
daily to all visitors from ten till four. This is 
felt to be a grievance by all who desire to study 
in the gallery, and who cannot now do so without 
being subjected to the distraction of a crowd. 
Formerly the only day on which the Louvre was 
opened to the public was Sunday. ‘This was 
giving up too much for the convenience of 
students; but, in the interests of art, we think 
that three days a week should be consecrated to 
the purposes of study. We hear that it is also 
intended in future to have an annual, instead of, 
as heretofore, a biennial exposition of pictures 
—the intention probably being to increase the 
opportunities for exhibition. Formerly annual, 
the exposition was made biennial, with a view to 
imprové the quality of the pictures, by allowing 
more time to prepare carefully studied work. 
We can see no good reason for departing from 
the biennial arrangement. Of the 1000 and odd 
rejected pictures this year, the exhibition of which 
by the Emperor’s command was cited in England 
as a splendid instance of the way they do these 
things in France, their authors did not dare to 
exhibit more than 300, and these are described as 
having been tout @ fait ridicules, Quality and 
not quantity should be sought for in England as 
well as in France. 








EUGENE DELACROIX. 


HE death of Delacroix, as one of the great 
artists of his time, is much regretted. He 
was born near Paris in the year 1799. His father 


had been a member of the National .Convention, 
and subsequently Prefect of Marseilles. Educated 
at the Lycée Impérial, he never ceased to paint 
while pursuing his secular studies; and, on leavi 

it, he at once entered the atelier of Quérin, Dayid’s 





successor, whose classical pictures are so little to 
the taste of this generation. There he met with 


_ Géricault, the painter of the “ Wreck of the 


Medusa,” now in the gallery of the Louvre, and 
one of the most affecting pictures of modern times. 
Géricault exercised over Delacroix the influence 
that a great genius exerts over a lesser, and per- 
suaded him to leave the atelier of Guérin, to mac | 
from nature, and to copy the Venetian and Flemis 
pictures in the Louvre, by which he might at once 
educate his hand and arrange his palette. He was 
with Géricault constantly during the progress of 
his great picture of the Medusa—for one of the 
figures in which he posed as a model—and so 
became effectively his pupil as well as his friend. 
But, although we may clearly trace the action of 
Géricault’s mind upon Delacroix, we find, never- 
theless, that he maintained his individuality, and 
never sank into the feebleness of imitation. In 
choice of subject, though not in treatment, he gene- 
rally maintained the classic bent which he had 
received in the atelier of Guérin. One of his 
first pictures, the “ Barque du Dante,” proclaimed 
him to be an original painter; but it was re- 
marked, and he himself never ceased to regret it, 
that he had worked too much with the brush and 
too little with the crayon, and that, conse- 














quently, his work fell short of that precision and 
firmness of drawing which has always been so 
highly prized in the French school. An anecdote 
is told of him at this time which very well illus- 
trates his peculiar ability. In the midst of his 
pupils he once made a drawing of a Chinese child 
who was sitting as a model. On comparing 
afterwards the drawings together, the master’s 
was found to be the least like the child. Every 
one of the students had made a more accurate 
portrait ; yet, on placing the copies together, at a 
distance it was observed that Delacroix’s was the 
most true representation ; though his drawing was 
less like the individual child, it was evident that 
he alone had found and traced the type of his 
race, 

The great picture of “Dante et Virgile aux 
Enfers,” placed Delacroix in the highest rank of 
his profession, and called forth an eloquent eulo- 
gium from M. Thiers in the Constitutionnel, the 
justice of which has not ceased to be acknow- 
ledged. This was followed by the “ Massacre de 
Scio,” an episode of the struggle for Greek inde- 
pendence. Between 1821 and 1830, he produced 
the “Marino Faliero,” ‘“Sardanapale,” and 
“ T/ Assassinat de l’Evéque de Liége.” In 1830, 
prompted by the impression of the three days of 
July, he produced a large allegorical subject called 
“La Liberté.” This, with other pictures, was 
purchased by the state. Subsequently, he painted 
six large compositions in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties: among others, one of his masterpieces, 
“T/Education d’Achille.” These were executed 
in 1837-8. His most important work is considered 
to be that which he painted on the ceiling of the 
“Galerie d’Apollon” in the Louvre. The de- 
plorable custom of painting subjects on the ceilings 
of public buildings still unfortunately exists ; 
but a great work is subjected to the probability of 
being overlooked, so long as spectators are sub- 
jected to the painful trial of sight, and the uncom- 
fortable position which they have to endure, in 
order to study it. 

The ceiling of the Sistine and the Dome of 
Parma should be no less held up to execration, as 
glaring instances of the misapplication of fine art 
to improper purposes, although they were painted 
by Michael Angelo and Correggio. In the 
plafond d’Apollon we certainly admit that there 
is to be found, probably, Delacroix’s finest picture ; 
but we are constantly obliged to cease looking at 
it from very weariness, and at length turn away 
with a sense of relief on quitting its neighbourhood. 


Like all great artists, Delacroix wasa very prolific | 
| or of the month. 


painter. Besides his large pictures, of which we 
have named but a few, and which are to be found 
in the Luxembourg, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
in the Hétel de Ville, at Versailles, &c., he pro- 
duced an infinite number of easel pictures, religious 
and romanesque subjects, taken from the sacred 
and secular poets. This fertility of his genius 
is well attested by M. Paul Huet, one of his 
oldest friends, who, according to French custom, 
made an oration at the grave of the great painter, 
in which he said: “This indefatigable worker 
never rested until this sad moment. Labour was 
his chief happiness, Art his only passion: a pas- 
sion to which he sacrificed everything—the plea- 
sures of society, in which his agreeable wit would 
have ensured him brilliant and easy success ; 
domestic joys, of which he had the appreciation 
of a noble heart. Like Michael Angelo, he 
grudged the hours which were taken from his 


jealous mistress, Art.” 
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In these few lines M. Huet has summed up 
the characteristics of Delacroix. He secluded 
himself more and more from the outer world; but 
all who had the privilege of approaching him 
know how engrossing, and even eloquent, his con- 
versation was. 

We borrow the following interesting extract 
from the Constitutionnel :—“ This young chief 
of the movement in painting did not manifest 
the same boldness in conversation that was 
evident in his pictures; he tried to disarm by 
concessions in conversation the enemies that 
the originality of his genius created for him. 
He reserved all his powers for himself, for his art ; 
but, as soon as he left his studio he became calm, 
and even seemed, as it were, to bespeak pardon for 
himself for the triumph which his works were 
about to achieve. There was, in this mode of 
action, a slight contempt for his contemporaries, 
a little scepticism concerning mankind in general, 
and alsoakind of nervous susceptibility which made 
him avoid all contest but that into which he could 
enter pencil in hand. There was, in fact, much of 
the tact of the man of the world, who, while he 
refrains from insisting on his own opinions in 
verbal discussions, really concedes nothing, and 
remains master of his own intentions.” 

We look in vain among the writings of Dela- 
croix for an art-theory applicable to his works. 
It is only here and there in his comments on 
Prudhon, Gros, Charlet, and in some private letters, 
that we find some traces of the ardour that burned 
within him. 

There is an inexhaustible charm about the pic- 
tures of Delacroix; they may be looked at again 
and again without fatigue ; there is always some- 
thing new to discover. His genius is essentially 
the result of reflection and passion, however in- 
compatible these two qualities may appear. 
Again, for every picture he collected fresh mate- 
rials—each finished work having absorbed all 
those gathered for its composition; and he never 
repeated himself. To each new experiment he 
brought new efforts. He stood before the blank 
surface which he intended to use, free from routine 
and convention; he translated, to the utmost of 
his power, his own thoughts, and not those of 
others ; and the study of the old masters, which 
he had never neglected, only gave him greater 
confidence in himself, and in the means at his 
command. 








ART NOTES. 


THe Gazette des Etrangers says :— An impor- 
tant discovery in the history of art has just been 
made. A few months back M. Arséne Houssaye 
was commissioned by the State to direct researches 
at Amboise (Indre-et-Loire), with the object of 
finding the tomb of Leonardo da Vinci, the posi- 
tion of which was unknown. Last week the 
pursuit was crowned with success. A sort of 
case, found in an old church at Amboise, and 
containing a coffin, was pointed out to the notice 
of M. Houssaye. An inscription on the lid of the 
coffin is said to leave no doubt cf the authenticity 
of the remains which it contains. Thus is refuted, 
as was expected, the supposition that Leonarda da 
Vinci had died elsewhere than at Amboise. 








MUSIC. 


VACATION MUSIC, IN AND OUT OF 
TOWN. 


YHE music and musicians of London are 
taking their usual autumn holiday. Country 








festivals and débuts in foreign capitals, therefore, 
furnish the chief topics for the talk of the week 
The “ Three Choirs” hold their 
meeting at Worcester next week, and the Triennial 
gathering at Norwich follows immediately after- 
wards. Atboth Mdlle. Titiensisthe vocal star ; and 
this fortnight of not easy work is to be merely an 
interlude in her engagement at the Grand Opera 
in Paris. Truly the villeggiatura of a prima donna 
is sadly like that of a cabinet minister—only 
another name for a reduplication of hard work. 
Mdlle. Titiens’s essay before the very capric ous 
tribunal of the Rue Lepelletier seems to have 
been on the whole a success. She chose for her 
début the part of Valentine, repeated for four 
successive nights—the same opera in which Mario 
was hissed about ayearago. The audience of the 
Grand Opera is exacting, and not too polite. It 
cares more for dramatic singing than for pure vocal 
art ; but it is most severely fastidious upon the point 
which would seem the least important of all in a 
generous estimate of artistic merit—namely, a pure 
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French accent. Perhaps it is because French singers 
are the most cruel murderers of the lovely Italian 
tongue that the shortcomings of Italian or other 


’ artists on the Parisian stage are visited so heavily. 


But, considering that itis the glory of music to be 
the universal language, this insistance on such a 
trivial matter is a singular trait of national con- 
ceit. We English, with all our bigotry, do not 
expect the human race generally to be born speak- 
ing our mother-tongue. This ordeal, however, 
Mdlle. Titiens has passed. An intelligent and 
temperate critic, while he does not fail to note 
the want of finish in her singing, sums up the 
result by saying, ‘‘ Never has the music of the 
great master moved us more deeply; never have 
we felt more thoroughly how musical genius can 
take possession of a page of history, and incor- 
porate it with itself, so that thenceforth separa- 
tion becomes an impossibility.” This is great 
praise; but it is‘no more than is true of a singer 
who has undoubtedly more dramatic power than 
any other artist now on the musical stage. 

From the festival-towns rumours come of the 
proper and usual amount of active preparation. 
Herr Schachner’s “ Return from Babylon” is the 
chief novelty at Worcester. It is no secret that 
it is by the liberality of a wealthy admirer of the 
music that the management of the festival are 
enabled to produce this oratorio. It was per- 
formed, if memory does not mislead, under 
similar circumstances some time ago at Exeter 
Hall for the benefit of a charity. Of Mr. Bene- 
dict’s “Richard Cour-de-Lion” trustworthy re- 

ort speaks favourably. The choruses were re- 

earsed on Monday last in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
before an audience of 1000 people. The story is 
founded, as might be guessed, on the pretty and 
musical tale of Blondel and the royal captive. 
M. Silas is to conduct in person his new oratorio 
of “ Joash.” At a recent rehearsal ofthe piece in 
London, the execution was too uncertain to admit 
of an estimate of the value of the work. The old 
City Hall, where both the sacred and secular per- 
formances are given, has been restored and en- 
larged. Its interior is now bravely resplendent 
with blue, gold, and vermilion. 

While noting these preparations for music at a 
distance, it would be unfair to forget the one enter- 
prise which breaks so agreeably the September 
silence of London. Mr. Mellon, it is pleasant to 
record, is filling Covent Garden with yet denser 
audiences as his weeks go on. An oratorio in a 
theatre is an experience which the memory of only 
the eldest of our generation was able to recall. 
Those odd entertainments of thirty years ago, in 
which a masterpiece of Handel would be served 
up with garnishings of interpolated ballads, 
“Annie Laurie” and the like, are matters of 
report to most of us. Mr. Mellon has been bold 
enough to revive the custom, in substance, without 
the incidental absurdities. Some ultra-purists, 
indeed, object to sacred words being sung in a 
theatre, as if a horse-shoe area had any more pro- 
fanity in it than a parallelogram ; and others think 
that it is inappropriate to play an operatic selection 
after the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” as if it was a neces- 
sity that one class of emotions only should possess 
an audience for three hours in succession. As 
well say that a tragedy and a comedy should 
never be seen in the same evening, or that we 
should not open our Tennyson and Tom Hood in 
the same week. Mr. Mellon’s oratorio arrange- 
ments are not, indeed, perfect—the shape of the 
orchestra, the only one possible in the place, being 
totally unfit for the union of a band and chorus— 
but it is a pleasant sight to see a house like Covent 
Garden crammed from roof to floor with a crowd 
absorbed in listening to music such as that of the 
“ Lobgesang.” Never, perhaps, since its opening 
has the theatre held so many thousands, the pit 
being filled with a standing crowd, instead of the 
ample fauteui/s of the opera-season. The execu- 
tion of the “Symphony” part of Mendelssohn’s 
hymn last week was as thorough as could be de- 
sired. We might echo the words of our Freneh 
contemporary, and say that the music of the great 
master—great here, if anywhere —never moved 
us more. No music, surely, can ever have been 
written breathing more strongly the very essence 
of devotional feeling. There is a depth of solem- 
nity in the closing andante religioso such as it is 
impossible to imagine put into any words. To 
say that Mr. Mellon’s band plays so as to do jus- 
tice to this music—which is the truth—is to imply 
that he is at the head of an orchestra of the 
first rank. The “Faust” selection, even when 
it follows such strains as these, sounds not 
amiss—partly, perhaps, because it lies somewhere 
midway between the sacred and the secular, if we 
are to keep this rude classification—nor does the 
fantastic exhibition of M. Lotto on the violin, for 





here is true music in this too, though his fantasy 
does run a little to excess. Certainly Mr. Mellon 
deserves the thanks of the London-bound myriads. 
None will be sorry to hear that, so long as the 
stream of shillings and half-crowns continues to 
flow into the treasury at its present rate, there 
is no intention of closing the pleasant “ pro- 
menade.” Miss Pyne, indeed, and her opera 
troupe are to occupy the theatre soon; but the 
long November nights will probably be found 
more favourable to the enjoyment of the pro- 
mised new pieces by Mr. Balfe and Mr. Wallace. 

Rhine travellers who stop at Baden may hear 
some music not to be often met with. Litollf’s 
* Chevalier Nahel”’ is reported to have succeeded. 
Berlioz’s “ Beatrice and Benedict” has been given 
under the personal direction of the composer ; and 
Madame Viardot is to be seen in her famous part 
of Orfée. At Wiesbaden Signor Piatti and Mdlle. 
Parepa have been both winning the applause of 
the water-drinkers. Farther south there is in 
prospect the musical festival at Vienna, to be held 
in the third week of the month. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Howarp GLover has, it is said, a new 
opera far advanced towards completion, to be 
called ‘‘ Giralda, the Unmarried Wife.” 

THE new series of Mendelssohn’s Letters has 
been published in Germany. It comprises letters 
written from the year 1833 to his death in 1847. 
A notice of the book appears in this week’s 
READER. 

THE monster performance at the opening of the 
International Exhibition cost £3579. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER 7th to 12th. 


EVERY EVENING.~—Mr. Mellon’s Promenade Concerts, Covent 
Garden Theatre, 8 p.m, 





THE DRAMA. 
THE NEW ROYALTY AND THE 


PRINCESS’S. 


ROM explanations given by Mrs. Selby in a 
short address on Monday evening, it would 
appear that the opening of the New Poyalty under 
her management on that evening, though it had 
been publicly announced for several weeks past, was 
practically a hurried affair. 
pieces produced, two, at least, were substituted 
for other and, we may reasonably suppose, better 
pieces, which it was found impossible to get ready 
in time. It would, we think, have been better 
policy to have delayed the opening of the theatre 
until Mrs. Selby was prepared to show her patrons 
the best she could do to deserve their support. 
As it is, her opening night will, we fear, be very 
damaging to her undertaking. There is little 
doubt that the New Royalty Theatre, by its size, 
is well adapted for the playing of pieces of the 
vaudeville class—operettas, and extravaganzas, in 
which elegant appointment, rather than scenic dis- 
play, may be relied on. We hve no misgiving as to 
the success of the house if its advantages were 
turned to good account. ‘To ensure success, how- 
ever, two things are absolutely necessary: good 
pieces and good acting. Good pieces Mrs. Selby 
may have instore ; but has she an equal provision 
of good actors? Not quite so, if we may judge 
from those whom she has brought forward at the 
outset of her managerial career. It is generally 
known that she is an able instructress in the art 
of acting; and it might be concluded from the 
extreme rawness of a large number of her present 
company that they are not yet out of their pupil- 
age. We say it in kindness to Mrs. Selby, that, if 
she is obliged to rely upon the undeveloped 
powers of these young people—who may, one and 
all of them, become actors at some future time— 
her endeayour to make the New Royalty a fa- 
vourite theatre will end in disappointment. The 
public will not take the trouble to sit out a per- 
formance of journeymen. It was not in this 
fashion that Madame Vestris went to work when 
she made the little Olympic the most elegant 
theatre in England, as well as the most popular. 
If the New Royalty is to take any stand among 
the West End theatres, it must be on the ground 
of a special character being given to its perform- 
ances, which must be perfect of their kind. 

* Court Gallants,” a comedictta, in two acts, by 
the late Charles Selby—the first piece brought out 
on Monday evening—we take to have been an early 
work of that skilful playwright. It ought, we 


think, never to have been put upon the stage; so 
inferior is it to the pieces by which he gained his 
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reputation. Clumsily constructed from some for- 
gotten French piece of larger scope, it presents a 
foggy and singularly uninteresting picture of an 
intrigue, carried on by the Duke de Richelieu 
(whom the actors, one and all, insisted on calling 
“ Ri-che-lieu”) and four other witless and charac- 
terless courtiers. A certain young widow is to be 
made to marry, in spite of herself, a valet of the 
duke, dressed up to.represent a gentleman, and 
furnished with fictitious letters of introduction ; 
the object of the enterprise being the settlement of 
a wager between the duke and his four boon com- 
panions. The lady is saved, however, by the inter- 
position of one of the royal pages, who has some- 
how become aware of the plot, and who appears 
to be in love with the young widow. The duke 
loses his wager, and he and his companions are 
befooled, pinched, and wetted through and through 
with the spray of a fountain—by way of practical 
justice, we suppose; at all events, we failed to 
make out any other reason for the indignities to 
which they were subjected. Excepting Mrs. Selby, 
Mr. W. H. Stephens, Mr. J. Robins, and a very 
promising débutante, Miss Lydia Maitland, the 
actors were inane when they were not insufferably 
boisterous. “The Pirates of Putney” was the 
second piece. It will be charitable to suppose 
that it would never have been brought out if there 
had been any other in hand; and its demerits 
were not atoned by the least touch of good acting. 
The principal part, a Cockney boatsman, was 
performed by a Mr. Felix Rogers, a low comedian, 
who is said to have won public favour in the 
provinces. We regret that he should have been 
induced to leave the certain good for the less 
certain prospect. The third new piece was entitled 
“ Larks in a Cage;” and of this it will be enough 
to say, that it is not remarkable for its morality, 
though it has some fun of a practical sort in it, of 
which the most was made by Mr. J. Robins and 
Mr. W. H. Stephens. Between the first and 
second pieces a short divertissement was given, in 
which Miss Rosina Wright executed some of her 
characteristic steps, assisted by a small but very 
well trained corps de ballet. 

During the past and the early part of the present 
week, Mr. Walter Montgomery has repeated his 
performances of Othello, Romeo, and Hamlet; he 
has also appeared as King John, Richard, and once 
as Iago. No good purpose would be answered 
by minutely criticizing his acting of the last-men- 
tioned character, which is entirely conventional. 
It may, in fairness, be said, however, that he 
laboured under the disadvantage of playing with 
a ludicrously bad Othello; but, even with this 
allowance, his Jago is one of his least meritorious 
efforts. His King John impresses us, from first to 
last, with the idea that the character has taken no 
shape in his mind. With the exception of the 
great scene with Hubert, he plays without 
force or recognisable purpose. Upon the whole, 
“King John” is rendered more successfully than 
any of the plays yet produced under Mr. Montgo- 
mery’s management. The Constance of Miss 
Atkinson was received with great and well-merited 
applause, and occasioned a demonstration the re- 
currence of which is becoming a vice, both on the 
English and French stages—we mean the clamo- 
rous recall of an actor in the midst of a scene in 
which he has made a strong impression. In the 
melodrama which is commenly acted under the 
title of Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Richard ITI.,” 
Mr. Montgomery gives a vigorous rendering of the 
crook-backed tyrant, acting mainly from the tra- 
ditions of Edmund Kean’s manner. His idea of 
the character is a distinct one, and itis carried out 
with a more sustained purpose than he generally 
exhibits. 





A New Actrress—new, that is, to the north 
side of the Thames—appeared at the Olympic on 
Monday evening in Mr. Tom Taylor’s “ 'Ticket-of- 
Leave-Man ” instead of Miss Kate Saville, who has 
gone into the country for a while. This young 
lady, whose name is Lydia Foote, met with a very 
cordial reception. She has an extremely pleasing 
face, voice, and manner, and is a promising addi- 
tion to the Olympic company. 

Miss Epirn Heravp and Herr KrveGeEr are 
to open the Polygraphic Hall, so well known as 
Mr. Woodin’s place of exhibition, on the twenty- 
first of the present month, for the purpose of giving 
their series of readings from Shakespeare, on sub- 
jects illustrative ofthe passions. Each piece is to 
be introduced by an appropriate stanza sung by an 
unseen chorus, for whom original music is being 
composed. The proceeds of the first night’s enter- 
tainment are, we understand, to be added to the 
fund now being collected for raising a monument 
to Shakespeare in London, and for other purposes 
in honour of the poet, 
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This Day, post 8vo., 100 Engravings, cloth, 3s., 


Egyptian Mythology and 


EGYPTIAN CHRISTIANITY, with their Influence on 
the Opinions of Modern Christendom. By SamMvusru 
Suarrg, Author of ‘The History of Egypt,” &e. 


By the same Author, 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM DESCRIBED. Post 8vo. With numerous 
Engravings, after Drawings by Mr. Bonomi, cloth, 5s. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from Gries- 
bach’s Greek Text, by Sawvet Ssaarrr, Fifth Edition. 
12mo., pp. 412, well printed, cloth, red edges, 1s, 6d. ; 
by post, ls. 10d. 


“The most correct English version in existence, either of the 
whole or any portion of the New Testament.”— The Ecclesiaatic, 
quoted with approval by the English Churchman, Dec. 18, 1862. 


J. Russevyt Situ, 36, Soho Square, London, 





This Day, 8vo., cloth, 12s., 


The Pharaoh of the Exodus: 


an Examination of the Modern Systems of Egyptian 
Chronology. By D. W. Nasa, With Frontispiece of the 
Egyptian Calendar at Thebes. 


By the same Author, 
TALIESIN; or, the Bards and Druids of Britain, 


A Translation of the Remains af the Earliest Welsh 
jards, and an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. 
8vo., cloth, 14s. 


J. Russevt Sauirn, 36, Soho Square, London. 





Now Ready, price 8s. 6d., 


LETTERS FROM MALABAR. 


By JACOB 


CANTER VISSCHER; 


Now first Translated from the Original Dutch 


By Masor 


HEBER 


DRURY, 


Madras Staff Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore and Cochin, 


To which is added, 


AN ACCOUNT OF 


AND 


TRAVANCORE, 


FRA BARTOLOMEO’S TRAVELS IN THAT COUNTRY, 


GANTZ BROTHERS, 175, MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS, 
TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





Ready this Day, fcap. 8vo., boards, price 2s., 


TRIFLES. 


A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL TALES, RHYMES, 
AND SKETCHES. 


By W. H. C. NATION. 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





Lately published, in feap. 8vo., 5s., cloth, 


A STUDY OF HAMLET. 
By JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C.L., 


FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 


“His little volume affords an admirable commentary on this 
the most porchclogiens of Shakespeare’s plays, and may be 
studied with equal profit by readers, spectators, and actors.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“This little volume deserves the attention itis sure to attract. 
It is extremely well-written—better, even as a piece of literary 
criticism and exposition, than many of the commentaries on 
Shakespeare which have come from the pens of professedly 
Sary men,”’—THE READER, 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 


TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 
NEW EDITION, 





Now Ready, in Three Vols., crown 8vo., each averaging 
500 pp., price 24s., bound in gilt cloth, 


HISTORY 
SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


“In these volumes Mr. Ticknor has given proofs of a well- 
disciplined intellect, of a patient and laborious industry, and a 
critical and investigating spirit. He is deeply and conscien- 
tiously imbued with his subject, and he writes well. He has 
gre us a learned and laborious work, conscientiously executed, 

is name will, like so many other American names, honour- 
ably associated with Spain; and we may tefully repose on 
his labours, and the labours of his p ecessors — Prescott, 
Everett, Slidel, and Irving—when shocked and saddened by the 
history of this deplorable and fratricidal war.”"—THE READER, 


Trtsnxzz & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
Demy 8vo., cloth extra, with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, 


price 12s., 
Marks and Monograms on 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, being a Hanp-Boox for 

Connoisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cuarrers, ¥.8.A. 

Also by the same Author, royal 8vo,, bound in cloth, 
price 3s. 6d., 

HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of 

Manufacture of English Plate may easily be ascertained, 


Published by J. Davy & Sons, 137, Long Acre, 





Now ready, post 8vo., cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free, 
THE EVANGELIC THEORY ; or, Christianity, not 


Theism, proved to be in accordance with moral development, 
“The author of this little volume is a layman, who writes 
earnestly and sincerely.”~—THE READER, 


Twelfth Thousand. Now ready, cloth, price 4s., post free, 
THE MODEL PREACHER. By Rev. W. Taylor. 


“It will, we think, prove of essential service to students and 
young preachers, whowill readit with delight,” —Caristian World, 


By the same Author. Twenty-seventh Thousand. With En- 
gravings, 12mo., cloth, price 4s., post free, 


Seven Years’ Street Preaching in San Francisco. 


Twenty-fourth Thousand. Illustrated with Sixteen Engravings, 
price 4s., post free, 


CALIFORNIAN LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s., post free, 
THE MYSTERY OF BEING; or, Are Ultimate 


Atoms Inhabited Worlds? By NICHOLAS ODGERS. 


By the same Author. Second Thousand, price 1s., paper, 1s. 6d. 
cloth, post free, 


A GLANCE AT THE UNIVERSE. 


“This is a small book on a great subject. It is evidently the 
production of a thinker.”—British Controversionalist. 


THE MARSDENS:; or, 8 lesin Life. By G.E. 
SARGENT. Fcap.8vo.,illustrated by W. Dickgsand H. ANELAY, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. od. post free. 
“A very clever tale, conveying accurate pictures of life, and 

inculcating a valuable moral.”—London Review (Weekly). 


THE FUGITIVE OF THE CEVENNES MOUN- 
TAINS. Second Thousand. Feap. 8vo., with 4 Illustrations, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., post free, 
“The story is instinct with pious fee ng, both general and 

wise ; and its lessons are likely to make a deep impression on 

thoughtful young readers.”—Nonconformist, 


London; H, J, TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


DAVID NUTT, 
No, 270, STRAND. 





LATIN.—By the Rev. H. C. Apams. 


LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward VI. Latin Grammar. Second Thou- 
sand, 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth, 


LATIN DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 
Lexicon and Notes. Eighth Thousand. 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth, 


GREEK.—By the same Author. 
GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. WoRDSWORTH’S Gram- 
mar. Witha Lexicon, Second Thousand. 12mo.,2s. 6d.,cloth, 
GREEK DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 
a and Appendix, Eleventh Thousand, 12mo., 3s. 6d., 
0 ° 
THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Prolego- 
mena, Notes, and References, for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. Crown 8vo., $s., cloth. 
*.* The Parts may still be Lg Taw wear ee" Matthew. 


Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mar Luke, 2s,; St. 
John, 2s,—Specimen , TE Ry %, application. 


GERMAN. 


HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Uni- 
versity) FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. With Notes- 
12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 

HEIMANN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
GERMAN AUTHORS. A Reading Wook for the Junior 
Classes of Schools and Colleges. With Notes especially 
Etymological, 12mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS ON THE ELE- 
MENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, Third Edition, 
revised, 12mo., 5s. 6d., cloth. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. Second Edition, corrected and 
augmented. 12mo., 5s. 6d., cloth. 

HEIMANN’S DECLENSION OF GERMAN SUB- 
STANTIVES, 12mo., 1s., sewed. 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF 
Learning the German Language. Translated (unabridged) from 
the Original French Edition, by HENRY W. DULCKEN. 12mo., 
5s. 6d., cloth.—Kry to Ditto, 12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth, 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GER- 
MAN Language, Thirteenth Edition. 12mo., 6s., cloth. 


TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo., 3s, 6d., cloth. 
TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of his 


German Grammar. Eleventh Edition. 12mo., 3s., cloth.—KEY 
to ditto, 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth, 
TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 


Reader and Exercises. Ninth Edition. 12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth, 


ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING BOOK, 

Adnated to the Use ef Students by Dr. A, HEIMANN, 12mo., 
., clo 

THE MODERN LINGUIST; or. Conversations in 
English, French, and German, with Rules for Pronunciation, 
an copious Vocabulary. By Dr. BARTELS. Fourth Edition. 
Square 16mo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 

THE MODERN LINGUIST, in English and German 
(only). Fifth Edition. 18mo., 2s, 6d., cloth. 


FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, on an 
entirely new principle: a Story by FRANz-HOFFMAN, literally 
translated, with copious Grammatical Notes, Explanation of 
Idioms, and an ElementaryGerman Grammar. Third édition, 
revised and enlarged, 5s., cloth, 

BERNARD'S GERMAN EQUIVALENTS FOR 
English Thoughts, 12mo,5s., cloth. 


GRAESER’S THESAURUS OF GERMAN POETRY, 


consisting of Four Hundred and Fifty Select Pieces by the 
most celebrated Authors, from the Classical Period to the 
Present Day. With Explanatory Notes, &, Demy 8vo,, pp. 
480, price 6s. 6d., cloth. 


FROEMBLINGS’ ELEMENTS OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. Price 1s, 6d. 
GRAMMAR. 


MATTHAY’S GERMAN 
2s. 6d., cloth, 
LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES, in Prose and Verse, 
with a Close English Translation and Notes. Adapted to the 
Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations. 12mo., 2s. éd., cloth. 


A NEW SYSTEM FOR THE DECLENSION OF 
GERMAN NOUNS. By R.A.S.JANopD. 12mo,, stiff cover, 1s. 


FRENOH. 
NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 
eee, a SOUVESERE. Edited, with 


Notes, @ Explanatory, anda short Biography 
of the eden yi A vy Avevercs J ESSOF?, M.A., Head- Master of 
hool, Norwich. Second "Edition, revised, 








12mo., 





“The Editor ae task well, both his Biograph 
and Notes being excellent.”—Atheneum, sed 


BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES : a French Reading- 


Book for Military ftafents, qontajning Seton rs the a? 
ne arriors: n, Bay 
Turenne, a ner! , River, a T. KARCHER, French 


—— emy, Woolwich, 12mo., 
Pps aa. cloth. found an excellent gift-book.”—Atlas. 


THE ee OF FRENCH METHODS. A Prac- 
tical French Grammar. By ©. BADOIS. 12mo., 1s. 


A Be yen col TREATISE ON FRENCH GRAM- 


aumerous Exercises, 0. C. ANGO- 
vit, ‘French Sa inchester College Pan ird Edition. 


SCHOPWINKEL’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth, 


MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two Parts. 
33mo., 28, neat cloth, 


MANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE AND WORD 
Ber etc ne SF Se Adte Bonnet, s2mo,, Is, each, 


BARTEL'S M S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations 
in English and French. Sixth Edition. Pocket size, 9s., cloth. 


MASSE’S GRAMMATOLOGIE FRANCAISE. 
Series of Iptroduatory ang, ation are containing 4 


idiomas Letters for Translation s., cloth, os pee Rae 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 


This Day is published, No. XLVII, (for SEPTEMBER, 1863), 
price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS: 

I. LETTERS ON INDIA FROM A COMPETITION WAL- 
LAH. Letter IV.—A Story of the Great Mutiny. 

II. A FRENCH ETON. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Part I. 

III, VINCENZO; or, SUNKEN ROCKS. By Jouw RUFFINT, 
Author of Lorenzo Benoni,” ** Doctor Antonio,” &c, 
Chap. iid —Currents and Under-Currents, 
XLILL.—A Tempest in a Tea-Pot. 
XLIV.—The Great Peacemaker, 

IV. THREADS. 

V. SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CLOSING OF A CORRE- 
SPONDENCE BETWEEN “ DEAR SIR,” AND 
“YOURS FAITHFULLY.’ 

VI. SERVITUDE FOR LIFE (a Brief Dialogue). By J. M. 
LUDLOW. 
VII. MY FIRST GLACIER PASS, 
VIIL “THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE,” and “THE GOBLIN 
MARKET.” Bythe Hon, Mrs. NORTON, 
IX. ON THE LINKS OF ST. MUNGO: A Day with the 
tolfers. 

X. THE RUSSIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL MOVEMENT OF 
1860-62. By a RUSSIAN PATRIOT. 

MACMILLAN & Co., London and Cambridge, 


Sold by all Booksellers, News Agents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 





The Art-Journal for September 


(price 2s. 6d.) contains: 
THREE LINE ENGRAVINGS; viz. :— 
A HAWKING PARTY. By 0. CovuseEn, after F. TAYLER, Pre- 
sident of the Water-Colour Society. 
THE peeiEs OF CARTHAGE. By J. B. ALLEN, after 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. And— 


Tae aby OF THE LAKE. By G. Stopart, from the Statue 
by B, E, SPENCE, 


The Literary Contributions include— 
PLYMOUTH CHINA. By LLEWELLYN JEwITT. Illustrated. 
BRITISH ARTISTS: EDWARD ARMITAGE. By JAMEs Dar- 

FORNE. Illustrated. 
HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE IN ART. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT. Illustrated. 
A BUBBLE FROM ANEW BRUNNEN. By Mrs. 8. C0. HALL. 
ART IN ITS INFLUENCE ON ART-MANUFACTURE, By 
J. B. ATKINSON, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
THE REPORT ON THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF W. MULREADY, R.A. 
etc., ete. 
The present number also contains the concluding portion of 
the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, which contains— 


SPECIMENS OF FRENCH BRONZES, PORCELAIN, LACE, 
and INLAID MAKBLE-WORK; also VIENNESE BOOK- 
BINDING, and ENGLISH MEDL&VAL MtTAL-WORK, 
PORCELAIN, CABIN ET-WORK, PLATE, etc., etc. 

N.B.—The Numbers for October and November will contain a 

History of the Exhibition, and Engravings of the Sculpture 

therein exhibited. 


London: JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy Lane, E.C, 





Now ready, price 4s.; 12s. annually; or 13s. 4d., post free, 
the Second Number of 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND 
JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 





CONTENTS: 

1. ON THE SCIENCE o. LANGUAGE, By RK. 8, CHARNOCK, 
Esq., F.S.A., F.A.S 

2. FERGUSSON ON —— INFLUENCE OF RACE ON ART. 

38. ON THE CREATION OF MAN AND SUBSTANCE OF 
THE MIND. By Prof. RUDOLPH WAGNER. 

4. PICTET ON THE ORIGIN OF INDO-EUROPEANS. 

5. ETHNOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AND INQUIRIES by 
the late ROBERT KNOX, Esq., 

6, HISTORY OF THE PROCEEDING s on THE ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. By M. PauL Broca. 


7.ON THE SUPPOSED INCREASING PREVALENCE OF 
DA woh HAIR IN ENGLAND, By JOHN BEDDOER, M.D., 


F.A.8 
8. ON THE «ABBEVILLE FOSSIL JAW, By M, A. DE 
QUATREFAGEsS. 


9. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


10. JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON, containing Papers by Prof. MARSHALL, Prof. 
BusK, Mr. BOLLEART, Mr. WINWOOD READ&, Mr. C. C. 
Buakk; Reports ofthe ‘Discussions before the Society, &e. 


London: Tritzyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


THE PHILOBIBLION. 


A MONTHLY 
Bibliographical Journal, 


containing Critical Notices of and Extracts from Rare, 
Curious, and Valuable Old Books. Price Two Dollars a 
year, in advance, 


New York: G. P. Pamzs & Co., 51, Natissau Strect. 
London: Trisner & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Southern Monthly Magazine. 


Devoted to the temperate Discussion of all to. 
TOPICS connected with the AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 
NIES; to the introduction of ORIGINAL TALES in a 
serial form ; to REVIEWS OF WORKS of General In- 
terest, and to give a Résumé of CURRENT ENGLISH 
LITERATURE; and to the Discussion of all SUBJECTS 
OF LOCAL INTEREST, Native Traditions, Antiquities, 
Natural History, &. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(The Postage Fourpence extra per number.) 


No. IV., FoR JUNE, ConTAINS: 


1. WHAT Became or Him, By NATIVE WATCH-CHANT 
2. MODERN Ports. A CHAPTER ON SEALING, 
3. EMBERED Music, 9. ORNAMENTAL GARDENING, 
4. ON SEPARATION, 10. THR EVENING CLOUD. 
. GANYMEDE. ll. THe RoVER'S PRIZE. 
COLONIAL EXPERIENCE. 12. REVIEWS, &c. 








Auckland, New Zealand: Ronzrr J. Cezrgnton and 
ALFRED Scarzs, Queen Street, 
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The Victoria Magazine. 


Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS OF THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER: 

I. M. RENAN’S “VIE DE JESUS.” By R. H. HUTTON. 
II. A STORY OF A VOICE. Part II. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Ill. SONGS OF THE AUTUMN DAYS. By GEORGE 

MACDONALD. 
IV. LINDISFARN CHASE. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
CHAPTER Py: Luncheon at the Chase. 


I.—The Party at the Friary. 
XIV.—The ‘“‘ Nosey Stone,”’ 


b 2 A JOURNAL KEPT IN EGYPT. By NAssaAv W. SENIOR, 
VI. A RETROSPECT OF THE WAR. By EDWARD DICEY. 

VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

VIII. LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

London: EMILy FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty, Princes Street, Hanover Square, and 
83A, Farringdon Street. Sold by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 
and by all Booksellers, 


> € 





PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS of No. XLL. (SEPTEMBER): 
I BEECHWOOD MANOR, 
CHAPTER IX.—Dame Oldum Epenks her Mind, 
X.—A Bit of a Radical. 
es XI.—Mr. Barbary makes a Discovery. 
Il, A WORD FOR OLD MAIDS, By One of Them, 
Ill, THE CROOKED SHADOW. A Danish Story. 
PARTS X. and XI. 
IV. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVEYANCE COMPANY, 
Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton. 
V. THE TWO BALLS. A Tale of Society. 
CHAPTER I.—Too much a Man of the World for once, 
»  UL—Morley Court. 
VI. CONCERNING PRECIOUS STONES, 
CHAPTER XI.—Cameos and Intaglios, 
»  X%IL—Agates. 
VII. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. “ Victor Hugo: a Life 
Related by One who has witnessed it, inciuding a 
Drama in Three Acts, entitled ‘Inez de Castre,’ and 
other Unpublished Works.”’ 
VIII. NEW NAMES TO OLD STORIES. 
IX. THE FASHIONS. 
X. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE., 
A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a Coloured Pattern for Velvet 
Toilet Cushion worked in Beads. 
A Sheet of Patterns, containing Designs for Useful and Orna- 
wental Needlework, &c. Full-sized Diagrams for Cutting Out 
and Making Crinoline Casing and Gored Petticoat. 


A SUPPLEMENT of 16 large pages is also published, price 6d. 
containing— 

I, OPERAS, ORATORIOS, AND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Il. THE Foor’or CLAY. By Charles de Bernard. Chap. VII 

Ill. Hinc ILL& LAcCHRYM&. (Poetry.) 

IV, CAPTAIN MASTERS’S CHILDREN. By Thomas Hood. 

Chapter VIII.—A Chilling Reception and Hot Water in 
the Morning 
- IX.—‘‘ He Loves ona He Rides Away!”’—and 
so does She. 
V. THE WILLOW Sona, (Poetry.) 
Vi. TINTED VENUSES. 
VII. WOMAN’S WAY IN THE WORDD. 
VIII. ABOUT CARRIAGES, AND HORSES, AND DRIVING. 
IX, DAMASCENA PLORATA! (Poetry.) 
X. Review: “ Dragon’s Teeth.” 
XI. MuSIC OF THE MONTH. 
XIL. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Illustrations of the Postillon Ceinture; Alphabet for Em- 
broidering Pocket-handkerchiefs ; Crochet Quilter Berceannette 
Cover; Knitted shaw! in Shetland Wool, with 4 illustrations, 
showing the different stages of the work ; Table N poke hokaet j 
Embroidered Cravat; Swiss Bodice; square Pelerine; Hair Net 
with Ribbon ¢ ‘oronet ; Veil; 2 fashionable Toilets; 5 illustra- 
tions of pretty Aprons ; Dressing Gown; Lady’s Chemise 
Night Dress, and Petticoat Bodice. Also a lar ge Fashion Piate, 
and, printed in Colours, a Bouquet on Dorcas Canvas. 


London: 8, O. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 


” 





PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


CONTENTS of No, IX. ealeillcaiiat, 
I, CRESSY AND POICTIERS; or, See Story of the Black 
Prince’s Page. By J.G. Ep@A 
CHAPTER L.—Chased by Bloodhounds, 
on LI.—At Bordeaux. 
»  _LIL.—The Prince in Black Armour, 
» LIil.—The Incursion. 
» LIV.—The Coming Fee, 
Illustrated by Robert Dndley. 
II Tap ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: REAP R ARTS AND 
THEIR KIN. By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.I , &e, 
With full-page Illustration and Chane by T. W. “Wood. 


Ill, THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 
teen Years and Four Months a Captive among the 
Dyaks of Borneo. By the Author of W jild Sports of 
the World.” CHAPTER IX.—In which Anakraja appears 
in his true colours—I, with Tom Cox and six others, am 
tried for treason—Tom is condemned and executed, and 
I receive a terrible sentence—’ Through the clemency of 
my judge I am launched to death in princely style— 
Ribut Bungat’s final act of fr iendship. 


Iilustrated by Harden 8S. Melville. 


IV. “EVERY HIT UPON THB BALL.” By Rev, JAs 
PYCROFT. 


Vv. THE YOUNG NORSEMAN, By W. B. RANDs, 
CHAPTER XVI.—The Curse and the Cross, 
Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 


VI. THE WOOLWICH CADETS, With full-page Illustration 
by Frederick Skill. 


VII. aa E+. enees BUSH. By Captain A. W. DRAyson, 


VIII, UP IN THE ALPS. By Sir LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart, 


CHAPTER XIV.—The Golden Eagle, 
” XV.—Alpine Cattle. 


With full-page Illustration. 


IX, iy STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By EpwIn F, 
ROBERTS, 


CHAPTER XIII.—Admiral Drake and his Doings, 
Illustrated. 
X. BOXING THE COMPASS. Illustrated. 


XI. HOW TO MAKE A SMALL ORGAN. With full-p 
Illustration and Illustrative Diagrams, 


XII. OLD | te G. A Scandinavian Legend. (Poetry.) By 
. Hoop. 


XIII. MIDSHIPMEN ASHORE. 
XIV. CHEMISTRY. By W. G. HowGRrave, 
XV. PUZZLE PAGES. By T. Hoop, &c., &c. Dlustrated. 
A number sent post free for seven stamps. 
London; 8. O, BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 
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Published at Calcutta, on the 1st and 15th of each Month, | co MMERCIAL 


THE INDIAN MIRROR. 


THE main object with which this paper was started 
wag to advocate reformation and improvement in Indian | 
society, and to represent the feelings and opinions of the 
educated portion of the natives of India. The paper is 
extensively circulated in Bengal among the highly- 
educated native population, and is greatly esteemed, 
owing to its liberal and just views on political and social 
questions. The English public are solicited to become 
subscribers to this paper, in order that they may make 
themselves acquainted with the wants and requirements 
of India, as well as the feelings and ideas of the educated 
natives, which are generally misrepresented, and some- 
times totally ignored, by a class of Anglo-Indtan writers. 
A paper like the MIRROR, conducted in English by 
educated natives of Bengal, cannot fail, therefore, to be 
interesting to that class of Englishmen at home who 
take an interest in India and watch the progress of its 
inhabitants. 

Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received by 
Mr. James Mappxy, Oriental Qublisher, 3, Leadenhall 
Street, London, ‘ 

Mr. Madden would also be happy to enter into arrange- 


ments with the Proprietors of English papers to effect an ‘ 


exchange of papers. 
Jamzs Mappevy, 3, Leadenhall Street, London, 


THE MADRAS OBSERVER: 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Based on comprehensive Church Principles, and issued 
every Thursday morning. 





Tx1s Paper consists of cight pages of demy folio, and 
contains as much letter-press as the London Record. 


Its object is, lst, and principally, to circulate Religious 
and Missionary Intelligence, not merely of a denomina- 
tional character, but such as will interest all Protestant 
Christians. 

2nd. To give a summary of general intelligence, both 
European and local. The news of the day is faithfully 
exhibited ; but always presented from a Christian stand- 
point. 

3rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as they affect the Church of Christ; and, 
generally, to discuss religious, educational, and mis- 
collanedus subjects. 


TERMS: Rs. 12 per annum, 


Rs. 6 per annum will be charged to Missionaries. The 
same reduced terms will be charged to Soldiers, Non- 
Commissioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others 
whose income does not exceed Rs. 100 per mensem. 

Subscriptions to be paid in advance, either quarterly, 
half-yearly, or annually. The amount of postage, at the 
rate of 1 anna per number, to be added to the subscrip- 
tion, as postage on newspapers has invariably to be 
prepaid, 


Intending Subscribers are requested kindly to send 
their names to Messrs. Gantz Brotrners, Publishers of 
the Mapras Oxsserver, No. 175, Mount Road, Madras; 
or to Messrs. Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 
London, 





LE COURRIER 
DE L’INDUSTRIE- 


RevveE prs Manvuractvures, Ateliers, Usines, Chantiers 
de Construction, et Laboratoires. Compte-Rendu des 
Publications Industrielles, des Expositions, des Cours, 
et des Sociétés technologiques. Rédacteur en Chef, 
M. Victor MEUNIER. 

Publicité donnée au Progrés. Industrie, Agriculture, 
Mines, Economie Domestique, Travaux Publics, Voies et 
Moyens de Locomotion, et de Correspondance. Justice 
rendu au Mérite. Histoire des Découvertes, Biographies 
des Hommes Utiles, Inventeurs, et Chefs d’Industrie, 


Prick, FOR ENGLAND, 16s. per annum, post free. 
Bureaux: 30, Rue des Saints-Péres, 4 Paris. 





Just published, Third and Enlarged Edition, price 1s., 


Ben Rhydding. The Asclepion 


OF ENGLAND: Irs Begavtres, 1ts Ways, AND ITs 
WatrEr-Curs. By the Rey. R. Wooprow Tomson. 


London: T. Ngetson and Sons, Paternoster Row, and 
Edinburgh, 





USIC. —THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT in a 
new Style and through a new Method, bymeans of which Pupils 
are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils attended at 
their own residence, or at the Professor's, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER, from Paris, 15, St. Mark’s Creseent, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE. 
Apaly at No, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 

ill, W. 








THER VIVARIUM, No. 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


QUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 


+ ge nnn penne peg ay Pil pry! wo Animals and 
*lants, and every requisite for the study of this livin 
Natural History, at Moderate Prices. & page of 


Sea Water, Marine Salts, South Coast Shingle, &c., 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK-—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 


SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR LIGHTs, 
ignite only on the Box. 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phosphorus 
nor sulphur ; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on the box 
afford to life and property great protection against accidental 


fires. 
WHITECHAPEL Roap, Loypoy, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—AN ARK, 


INSTITUTE and 


GENERAL SHARE EXCHANGE, established for the con- 
venience of capitalists, and for enabling investors to have an 
interest or dormant share in commercial undertakings of every 
description, without ineurring liability beyond the capital 
actually embarked in each case; and also, by an effective orga- 
nization and the association of capitalists, to economise expen- 

diture and obtain the largest possible dividends or profits on 
} investments, together with facilities, hitherto unattainable, for 
obtaining information, and forming a correct judgment as tothe 
merits of investments. 

Arrangements are also made for the sale and purchase of 
shares, stocks, and securittes of every description on the most 
favourable terms, and in the case of shares, the present heavy 
— x of the ers or “turn of the market” on both sides is 
saved. 

OFFICES.—15, George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C, 

BANKERS.—The Union Bank of England and France. 


MANAGERS.—Messrs, Salter and St. John, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

“The chief ohject will be to facilitate the formation of combi- 
nations of persons who may wish to enter into partnership 
under limited liability. This object is legitimate, and may aid 
the development of many useful enterprises.”—Times City 
Article, April 13, 1863. , 

** Is likely to attraet the attention of the commercial commu- 
nity.”’—Daily Telegraph City Article, April 15, 1863. 

“Facilities will exist to enable parties to arrive ata cornect 
judgment-as to the merits of investments,’’—Staydard City 
Article, April 13, 1863. ; f 

“It is stated to have been well received, and to be likely to in- 
clude a considerable body of subscribers.”—Morning Star City 
Article, April 15, 7863. 

*‘Will no doubt prove of great value to persons desirous of 


? investing their money in mercantile and other firms.”—Morning 


Advertiser City Article, April 14, 1863. 
“It is formed under respectable and experienced auspices,”’— 
Money Market Review City Article, April 11, 1863. 
Further particulars, and a detailed plan of opeaation, on 
application. 


RELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS in 


Connexion with the intended Purchase of Literary Pro- 
perty, Partnerships or Businesses, UNDERTAKEN. Trading 
and other accounts adjusted. Balance-sheets prepared.— 
Mr. CRELLIN, Accountant, 06, Newgate Street, E.C. 


ESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 


CARY, 181, STRAND, LONDON, are now suppl ying their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, 
with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-ineh excellent Achro- 
matic powers, complete in mahogany case, from 44. 4s. to £6. 6s. 
alg celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for Tourists, &c., 

om 283, 

Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and OPERA 
GLASSEs, from 30s. to £6. 6s. 

Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, Meteoro- 
ogical Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the Admiralty ; 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst; Royal Small Arms Fac- 
tory, Enfield; Royal Geographical Society; Christ’s Hospital; 
East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital. . 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 








ZVucation. 


_— 


De: BEHR, rormERtY HEAD MASTER OF 


HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now con- 
ducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is assisted by 
resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
NAVALAND MILITARY COLLEGES, and COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. For Prospectuses and Reference, apply a8 above. 


N OXFORD B.A., experienced in Tuition, 

desires an ENGAGEMENT. He teaches Prose and Verse 

Composition, thorough English, and Mathematics, Address 
B. A., 25, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W. 








RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Masterata Public School, has some 
hours every morning disengaged. Heteaches CLASSICS, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, etc, Distance no object. For Terms 
apply to “Lroturer,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


CLERGYMAN(Classman ofChrist Church, 


Oxford), residing near Malvern,¢who receives into his 
house Two Pupils to prepare for the® Universities, has a 
VACANCY for one, 

Address, L. T., Post Office, Upton-on-Severn. 








Th ‘b Ye Th 
)DUCATION.—ENDOWED GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, founded by Queen Elizabeth, for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN of limited income exelusively. Board, superior 
educatiqn, including printed books, at a cost to the friends of 
25 guineas annually. TWO VACANCIES the ensuing election, 
Address Head Master, at Messrs. Reeves, 113, Cheapside, 


YHE Rev.’H. C. DAVIDSON, Master of 


the Modern Department, King William’s College, Isle of 
Man, RECEIVES SLX SONS of GENTLEMEN, as Boarders, who 
thus enjoy the combined advantages of Education at a Public 
School and the individual attention and comfort of home. Boys 
are efficiently prepared for the Universities, Army, Navy, and 
other Examinations and Commercial ed me Terms (which 
are moderate and inclusive) on application,—College Green, 
Castletown, Isle of Man. 


A WIDOW LADY and her Daughter, 


residing in the country, in a pleasant part of Somerset- 

shire, would be glad to UNDERTAKE the CARE and EDUCA- 
TION of TWO or THREE LITTLE GIRLS, 

For further particulars apply to E. L., 495, Bristol Post Office 








10 LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS, 


—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Languages 
would be giad to extend his connection. Terms moderate, 
Distance no object. For particulars apply to ‘* PROFESSOR,” 
University Tutorial Association, 9, Pall East. 











EWTON WILSON & C©O.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier to 
operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable to 
derangement, than any othern. They run, tuck, hem, fell, gather, 
cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or the 
heaviest material. They are the only machines that will do 
hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on at the 
same moment. In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the Empress 
of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 14, HIGH HOLBORN, LonpDoN, 


v 





NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT A 


\ ILLCOX anv GIBBS’ SEWING 


MACHINE. Simple, compact, efficient, durable, and 
noiseless. Warranted to fulfll all the requirements of a perfect 
Family Machine. 


Prospectus free, on application at No. 1, Ludgate Hill. 





[ESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 


MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others. 

Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each, 


Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price. 
LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA,— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
— this truly marvellous fluid, which gradual y restores the 
1uman hair to its pristine hne—no matter at what age. The 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
restored one application per month will keep it in perfeet colour. 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s. 6d. 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
— of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DE- 


STROYING POWDER. For whicha PRIZE MEDAL was 
awarded to the Producer at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 











862. 

This Powder is quite harmless to animal tife, but is unrivalled 
in Soomrey ing Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, 
Mosquitos, Moths in furs, and every other species of Insect. 

SPORTSMEN will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying 
FLEAS IN THEIR DOGs, as also Ladies for their Pet Dogs. Itis 
perfectly harmless in its nature,and may be applied withoutany 
apprehension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO 
ANIMAL LIFE. 

Sold in packets, Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 14 
or 36 postage stamps, hy THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C, 
ia notice each genuine packet bears the above name and 

ress. 


LENFIELD PATENT £STARCH.— 
MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H, the PRINCESS OF WALES. This 
Starch is used in THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &e. 
WoTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London. 








Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for Seven Stamps. 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


TEETH. May be had of the Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, 
Bond Street, W. 


HE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 


MEN TO WEAR are those made by Elstob, of 6, New 
Bond Street. They are neither so low in price as to necessitate 
their being carelessly put together, nor so dear as to gain 
only the wealthy as purchasers. “In media via tutissimns 
ibis.”” See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 


ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 


RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 
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{ DUCATION in a PARISIAN FAMILY, 


near Kensington Gardens.—A French Lady (diplOmée), 
of great experience, and married to a Parisian Professor, who 
has during the last 25 years enjoyed the confidence of some of 
the highest families, both in Paris and in London, receives Six 
Young Ladies as Resident Pupils. Terms, from £100. Madame 
ALFRED Dv VAL, 26, St. Stephen’s Road, Westbourne Park. 


PDUCATION IN FRANCE. — Institut 


Anglais, Amiens.—A married Graduate of Cambridge hasa 
few VACANCIES. Instruction thorough, including German, 
French, Classics, Mathematics, &c. Unusual home comforts, 
References to clergyman and friends of pupils, Address Cantab, 
113, Fleet Street. 


ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 


TION.—INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—BEstablished at 
Paris-Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and directed by Mesdames 
VERTEUILand LEMAIRE, 56, Ruedela Tour. THIS INSTITUTION, 
situated in a most healthful neighbourhood, remote from the 
business quarter, presents all the advantages of salubrity and 
comfort, which render the boarding schools extra muros so 
much in favour. It has a large shrubbery thickly planted with 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormitories, and is 
in close proximity with the Bors DE BOULOGNE. The course 
of study 1s most complete, and includes the living languages and 
the elegant arts. A physician is specially attached to the Insti- 
tute. The terms vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the Studies 
pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any ad#lress, 
References can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL. 


T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, FRANCE.— 


_A Professor of the University of Paris, who prepares a 

limited number of French Pupils for the Polytechnie School, and 
the Ecole Centrale, RECEIVES also an equal number of YOUNG 
ENGLISHMEN, giving them the advantage of learning French 
pen as well as grammatically, through constant and 
ntimate intercourse with well-educated young Frenchmen, 
while continuing the preparatory studies for competitive exami- 
nations in their own country, under his direction, he being 
himself master of the principal modern and the ancient lan- 
guages, and having the assistance of a first-rate French Mathe- 
matician who resides with him. For Prospectuses, containing 
References to Noblemen and Gentlemen of both countries, 
Terms, and all further particulars, apply to Professor Dr. B. 
14, Rue St. Thomas, St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris, France. 


T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.—. 


The British Chaplain at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
TWO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in_ August, 
Pupils are prepared for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy, &c, 
French and German Professors are specially engaged in the 
establishment. The house is large, well situate; and affords all 
the comforts of an English home. Terms £100 to £150 r 
annum. Pupils received for the Modern Languages only. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, The British Chaplain, 52, Kue de Lorraine, 
St. Germain-en-Laye, Paris. 


DUCATION IN HANOVER—Dr. 


4 AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, a Protestant, and a Graduate of 
the University of Gottingen, assisted by efficient masters 
attached to his establishment and by eminent professors of the 
town, KECEIVES a select number of PUPI the sons of 
gonSowen, for whom, while the strictest attention is paid to 

heir studies, all the comforts of a cheerful home are provided. 
An English and a French Graduate (Parisian) are resident inthe 
establishment and exclusively attached to it. The pupils are 
admitted to attend Divine service in the King’s Chapel. German 
(in its purest dialect) and French are made the medium of con- 
versation. Terms from £60 to 80 guineas; no extra whatever. 


DUCATION in GERMANY, Heidelberg, 


Grand Duchy of Baden.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus may 
had at Messrs. Hookham’s Library, Old Bond Street. 


RRUCATION in GERMANY.—The Misses 


FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT, at Heidelberg, offers every 
advantage of a superior education with the comforts of a home. 
The number of Pupils is limited. A lady, who is shertly going 
over to Heidelberg, will be happy to accompany the young ladies 
Slesars. Schott & Co. 150, Ragont Sereot, W.; or vo Misses Faller, 

ess 5 Or 
Auage, Heidetherg. ’ ; 
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PART VIII., FOR AUGUST, PRICE ls. 9v., CONTAINS :— 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Philosophy of the American War.—Off to the Highlands. 
_ —The Vivisection Question.—Mr, Matthew Arnold on 
** Tdeas.’’—Since 1848, 


SCHOOL LITERATURE. 


Scnoot-Books anp Text-Booxs :—Article I. Introduc- 
tory; and on Elementary English School-Books.— 
Article II. On English Grammars.—Article III. On 
Arithmetical and Mathematical Texts-Books.—Article 
IV. Latin and Greek Grammars, Exercise-Books, &c, 








REVIEWS. 


BRIEFWECHSEL DES GRossHERZOGS KarL AUGUST VON 
Sacusen-WrErMAR-Eisenacu Mit GOETHE, 1775-1828, 

Book or THE Royat HorricuLturat Socirery. 

** MarGARET StTOURTON,”’ 

Home Waxks anp Hoxtrmay Rameprzs. By the Rev. C. 
A. Johns. 

La Bris Lirrérarrs. Par Ferdinand Wolf. 

Tue GosPeL oF tHE PentTaTEUCH. Parish Sermons; by 
the Rev. C. Kingsley. 

Tnx Jonstap. From the German of Dr. K. A. Cortiim; 
by C. T. Brooks. 

Firzsames Stepnuen’s GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL 
Law or ENGLAND. 

GortHer’s CorrEesponpENcE (Second Notice). 

8. Barine-Govutn’s IcrLtanp: its Scenes and Sagas, 

THREE Essays: Learning and Science; Science and 
Language; Language and Poetry. 

*“SxatinG on Turn Ice.”’ 

An Erranp To tHe Sours rw 1862. By the Rev. W. 
W. Maver. 

CAMPAIGNS IN VIRGINIA AND Marytanp. By Captain 
Cc. C. Chesney. 

PuysicaL, Monat, anp INTELLECTUAL CONSTITUTION OF 
THE Dear anpd Duma. By James Hawkins, 

DreamtTuorrP. By Alexander Smith. 

Yerar-Booxs or tHE Re1en oF Epwarp I. 

Recent FreNcH LITERATURE. 

Tricknor’s History or SpanisH LITERATURE, 

Mr. Cowprn CLARKE’s SHAKESPEARE-CHARACTERS, 

Mrs. A. Garry’s British S£a-WEEDS, 

OppositE NEIGHBOURS. 

Tue Cream or A Lire. 

A Hiypvu Cosmoitoey: the Markandeya-Purana. 

**A Disputep InneEritance.’’ By Thomas Hood. 

Dr. VaAUGHAN’S LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF St. JoEN. 

Oscar; and Autumnal Gleanings. By J. H. R. Bayley. 

Report oF THE Royat AcapEMy Commission, 1863. 

Tue AnGiER-Naturauist. By Pennell. 

Rickarp’s MininG JOURNEY ACkOSS THE GREAT ANDES, 

History or THE Eayrtian Revouvution, By A. A. Paton. 

Resvutts or A Screntiric Mission to Inpia anp HIGH 
Ast. By Hermann, Adolphe, and Robert de 
Schlagintweit. 

Curtositres oF Occutt LitErAturE. By C. Cooke. 

Miiyz-Epwarps’s Manvat or Zootocy. By Dr. Knox, 
Edited by C. C. Blake, F.G.S. 





Dr. Mannine’s Sermons oN Ecciesiasticat Subsxcts. 


REVIEWS. 


Sza-Fisu, anp How to Catcn Tuem. By WB, Lord. 

Eneuisn Dictionaries, from Johnson’s downwards. 

KrvsorRREL Castuz. By the Hon. A, Canning, 

Purp Lise, 

THE WATERING-PLACES—BRIGHTON, 

VansitTart Nraue’s “ANALOGY OF THOUGHT AND 
NaATURE.”’ 

NIcHOLAS OpGER's Mystrery or BEING. 

Hymns anp Sacrep Part-Sones. By F. Westlake. 

B. JERRoLD’s Book For THE Bracn (Skeet). 

Tue Bisuop oF ExEtER’s ADDRESSES TO HIS CLERGY. 

InpIAN Mountain AnD Marine Sanitaria (Madras). 





Russian Pamphlets on Poland.—Cobbett’s Legacy to 
Lords.—‘‘ Work for All.”’—Aitken’s ‘‘ Prayer Book 
Unveiled.’’ — ‘‘Holy Women of Old.’’ — Goethe’s 
‘“‘Theaterleitung in Dresden.’”’—‘‘ Annuario Pontifico.”’ 
—New Music.—Musical Herala.—The Natural History 
Review.—W atts’s Dictionaryof Chemistry.— The Popular 
Science Review.—S. Anselmi, ‘‘Cur Deus Homo?’’— 
Buschen’s Bevélkerung Russens.—Bréal Hercule et 
Cacus.—Goulbourn’s *‘ Office of the Holy Communion.’’ 
—Beale’s The Student’s Chronological Maps.—Fuller’s 
** Good Thoughts in Bad Times,’’ &c.—‘* Die Nordische 
Semiramis, oder Katharina IT.’’—Lodge’s Translation 
of Schiller’s ‘*‘ Bride of Messina.’’—Good Things for 
Railway Readers.—*‘ Variétés Bibliographiques.’’ Par 
Ed. Tricotet.—Copner’s How to be Happy.—The 
Reason Why.—Payne’s Go&sipping Guide to Jersey.— 
Griffin’s Colenso and the Pentateuch. — Worth her 
Weight in Gold.—Magazines, &c.—Davids’s Annals and 
Memorials of Nonconformity in Essex. — Bellamy’s 
Translation of the Book of Daniel.—Guide to the Un- 
protected in Business Matters.—‘*‘The Old Man’s 
Home,”’ and other Religious Tales. By the Rev. W. 
Adams,.—Chinese and Japanese Repository.—The Pro- 
gressionist.—‘* The Sick Room and its Secret.” By 

rs. Geldart. — Anthropological Review. — Ashwell’s 
**God in His Work and Nature.’’—Pitman’s Treatises 
on Phonography.—Dr. Brown’s Introductory Address. 
—Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry, Part VI.—The Rose, 
the Shamrock, and the Thistle.—The Electic Review.— 
Paton’s ‘‘ Wilson, the Ornithologist.’’—Beck’s ‘‘ Jad- 
wiga.’’—Dodd’s ‘‘Three Weeks in Majorca.’’—Wal- 
cott’s ‘‘Church and Conventual Arrangements.’’— 
Wild Flowers and their Uses. By Caroline 8. Hill.— 
Guide to the Land-Laws of Victoria.—Coppin’s Ode on 
the Marriage of the Prince of Wales.—Guthrie’s ‘‘ The 
City; its Sins and Sorrows.’’—The Adviser.—Neu- § 
mann’s ‘‘Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten.’’— 
Schmid’s ‘‘Geschichte des Pietismus,’’ &c.—** The Battle 
Won:’”’ an Epic Poem. By a Carthusian.—Village 
Sermons. By a Northamptonshire Rector.—‘‘ Henry 
Morgan; or, the Sower and the Seed.’’—Thornton’s 
Lectures on the Life of Moses.—Caunstatt’s Messiah. 
Translated by J. Gill.—The Bishop of London’s Spirit- 
ual Wants of the Metropolis and its Suburbs.—Peter 
Parley’s Tales about the Sea.—Riehl’s ‘‘ Geschichten 
aus Alter Zeit.’”,—Werner’s ‘* Preussische Expedition 








nach China und Japan.’”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Theological Criticism.—Spinoza.—New Choral-Books.— 


Weights and Measures.—Tractatus Theologico-Politi- 
cus.—Sir William Hamilton, 





SCIENCE. 


Archeological Institute.—The White Nile Expedition : 


Death of Dr. Steudner.—The Archeological Institute 
at Rochester.— The Coming Meeting of the British 
Association.—The August Meteors.—The British Asso- 
ciation at Newcastle—Graham on the Molecular 
Mobility of Gases.—Scientific Summary each week. 





ART. 


Mr. Maclise’s Fresco of the Battle of Waterloo Paintings 


of M. Legros.—Frescoes by Mr. Armitage in St. John’s 
Church.—New Pictures in the National Gallery.— 
Mr. Hamerton’s Pictures.—Exhibition of Scandinavian 
Pictures.—Picture Sales of the Season.—Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s Lion.—Art Notes each week. 





MUSIC. 


The Operas: Mdlle. Lucca in ‘‘The Huguenots.’’— 


**Oberon”’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre.—Music of the 


“Myriad and the Million.—The Operas and their 


Management.—Musical Notes each week. 





THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Walter Montgomery’s JZamlet.—End of the Season, — 


New Piece at the Marylebone.— Dramatic Gossip.—The 
Ghost in a New Character.—‘‘ Turn him Out!” at the 
Strand.—Re-appcarance of Mrs. Stirling, 
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